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OUTSIDE    THE   POETE 

DES  CAPUCINS. 

I. 

T^HE    quaint   white    gateway,    with    black- 
capped   round  towers  on  each  side,  comes 
at  the  bottom  of  a  straggHng  street,  and  sud- 
denly ends  the  town. 

Pass  under  the  gloomy  archway,  and  you 
find  yourself  at  once  among  trees  and  green 
meadows.  There  is  not  so  much  as  a  cottage 
to  let  you  down  gently  to  solitude — to  form  a 
link  between  town  and  coimtry.  The  gate- 
way itself  helps  this  abruptness ;  on  the 
town- side  a  few  clinging  ivy  wreaths  throw 
themselves  from  the  adjoining  house  timidly, 
as  if  they  knew  how  incongruous  is  their 
grace  with  the  severe  dungeon-like  architecture. 
But  outside  the  Porte  des  Capucins  there  is 
nothing  so  suggestive  of  inhabited  life  ;  tufts 
of  grass  wave  from  niches  where  a  fragment 
of  masonry  has  broken  away,  and  near  the 
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top  of  the  gateway  a  flaunting  snap-dragon, 
emblem  of  gaudy  poverty,  mocks  the  fallen 
power  and  pride  of  the  tyrant  Spaniards. 

Eight  and  left  the  city  wall  runs  beside  the 
dry  grassed  moat,  with  lime-trees  on  the  farther 
side  :  and  if  one  follows  this  in  the  sort  of 
dream  that  the  sudden  transition  has  created, 
one  rouses  suddenly  beside  a  canal,  with  steep 
green  banks,  and  a  raised  towing-path  over- 
shadowed with  huge  trees  ;  fields  stretch  away 
beyond  these  trees,  and  flat  low-lying  meadows 
fringed  with  poplars. 

It  is  not  solitary  on  the  towing-path ;  the 
wooden  steps  made  in  the  steep  bank  have 
most  of  them  a  washerwoman  or  two,  with 
blue  tucked -up  skirts,  and  bright  handkerchiefs 
over  their  caps;  they  chat  merrily  as  they 
beat  the  snowy  linen,  and  then  plunge  it  in 
the  freely  flowing  water ;  sometimes  they  call 
shrilly  from  one  flight  of  steps  to  another, 
and  exchange  volleys  of  repartee,  at  the 
expense,  it  may  be,  of  some  unlucky  fisherman 
who  has  nothing  but  eels  to  show  for  his  day's 
sport  in  the  well-stocked  canal. 

But  now  the  washerwomen  have  all  de- 
parted, the   last  golden  gleam  has  faded  off 
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the  water ;  the  dragon-flies,  who  do  not  care 
to  dart  about  unless  they  can  show  their 
bodies  gilded,  have  gone  to  sleep  ;  frogs  croak 
hoarsely  in  that  sedgy  field  on  the  right  of 
the  towing-path ;  there  is  still  the  drowsy 
hum  of  insect  life.  In  the  fast  dimming 
grey  light  one  sees  every  now  and  then  a  fish 
leap  out  of  the  water,  and  fall  back  with  a 
splash. 

And  now  the  fish  are  still ;  and  if  they 
splashed  ever  so  loudly,  the  sound  could  not 
reach  the  towing-path  ;  a  huge  barge  comes 
slowly  along,  and  the  tinkle,  tinkle,  tinkle, 
tinkle,  and  heavy  tramp  give  warning  of  the 
approach  of  a  stout  Flemish  horse,  with 
gleaming  scarlet  fringe  and  tassels. 

A  tall  young  man  has  been  walking  at 
a  fast  swinging  pace  from  the  Porte  des 
Capucins  while  you  have  been  reading  this 
account,  and  now  he  looks  impatient,  as  he 
steps  down  on  to  the  waste  grass  beside  the 
towing-path,  to  make  way  for  the  horse  and 
the  straining  rope  by  which  it  tugs  the  barge. 
The  young  man  is  heated  with  his  walk ;  he 
takes  ofi"  his  felt  hat,  and  shows  a  pleasant, 
thoughtful  face  ;    it  is  handsome  possibly,  but 
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there  is  little  use  in  saying  so — one  can  only 
give,  like  Olivia,  certain  items  to  judge  by. 
Auguste  le  Blanc  is  tall,  slender  for  his  great 
height,  graceful  rather  than  robust,  but  he 
does  not  look  effeminate ;  his  bronzed  face 
and  curling  chestnut  beard,  his  firm  springing 
tread,  all  speak  of  manly  vigour  ;  and  this 
accords  well  with  a  certain  seriousness  of 
expression  in  his  clear  grey  eyes  and  his 
well-formed  mouth,  an  expression  contradicted 
so  totally  by  his  smile,  that  the  whole  man 
seems  sometimes  to  undergo  a  transformation. 
He  was  smiling  a  minute  ago,  just  before  he 
heard  the  bells  of  the  towing-horse.  Looking 
at  him  then,  one  thought,  ''  Here  is  a  young 
fellow  ready  for  any  frolic,  as  joyous  as  a 
schoolboy ;  "  the  sudden  interruption  has 
pulled  up  the  rein  of  his  happy  thoughts — 
he  is  as  grave  as  a  judge. 

'Teste!  "  he  says  to  himself,  ''the  barge 
will  reach  the  cottage  just  as  I  do,  and  Geor- 
gette will  not  come  out  to  ereet  me  in  sight 
of  the  bargeman." 

He  hurries  on  in  spite  of  this  reflection, 
and  actually  he  has  got  to  the  cottagg  before 
the  barge  comes  up. 
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That  is  to  say,  he  is  close  to  the  little 
dwelling  where  Georgette  Jamard  lives  with 
her  mother  ;  but  one  may  go  along  the  towing- 
path,  even  in  broad  daylight,  without  dis- 
covering the  cottage.  A  clump  of  plane-trees 
bars  the  way  between  the  path  and  the  hedge 
down  to  which  the  waste  grass  slopes ;  far- 
reaching  branches  hide  all  that  lies  down  in 
the  hollow.  Behind  the  plane-trees  there 
is  a  stile  in  the  hedge  ;  and,  looking  over 
this,  one  sees  a  little  farmstead,  with  a 
cabbage-garden  in  front  and  a  field  of  man- 
golds and  turnips  beside  it ;  there  is  a  hemp- 
field  behind  the  cottage,  but  one  cannot  now 
distinguish  that  in  the  indistinct  light,  for  the 
trees  make  the  sloping  ground  gloomy. 

A  slight  rustling  under  the  trees,  and  a 
glimpse  of  quickly -moving  garments — Auguste 
springs  forward.  "  Georgette,"  he  says,  and 
he  snatches  the  fugitive's  hand. 

'*Let  me  go.  I  am  not  Georgette,"  in  a 
sullen,  choked  voice. 

Auguste  looks  down — a  half- vexed,  half- 
amused  smile  on  his  face  ;  but,  as  the  girl 
struggles,  he  grows  serious. 

*'  Celie,  what  ails  you  ?     Why  are  you  so 
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changed  to  me  ? — what  have  I  done  to  vex 
you,  my  gM  ?  " 

CeHe's  head  droops,  so  that  he  can  no 
longer  see  her  face.  **  Don't  tease  me,"  she 
says  crossly  ;  **  Georgette  has  been  expecting 
yon  this  half  hour/' 

Auguste  left  her  at  once.  He  was  over 
the  stile  before  the  barge  had  passed  the 
plane-trees.  The  small,  slight  creature  he 
had  left  crept  close  up  to  one  of  the  trees, 
and  put  both  arms  round  the  trunk.  She 
pressed  closely  against  it, — she  was  trying 
to  stifle  sobs  that  began  to  labour  for  utter- 
ance. These,  and  her  passionate  thoughts, 
were  almost  choking  Celie  Vandenberg. 

Presently  she  loosed  her  hold  of  the  tree, 
and  drew  a  deep  breath.  She  was  small  and 
slender,  as  brown  as  a  gipsy — a  golden  brown 
against  the  white  and  yellow-striped  gown  she 
wore.  Her  hair  had  got  roughened,  and  fell 
loosely  over  her  eyes — large,  bright,  and  dark 
— with  darkness  round  them,  that  made  their 
expression  sullen  as  she  looked  fixedly  at  the 
canal.  **Why  don't  I  fall  in,  and  drown 
myself  at  once,  I  wonder  ?  Only  because 
I'm  a  coward ;  it  is  not  for  fear  of  grieving 
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anyone."  She  stopped,  and  shuddered  at 
her  own  words,  *'Bah!  who  would  grieve 
for  me  ?  La  mere  Jamard  a  day,  perhaps  a 
week ;  for  she  is  a  good  woman,  though  she 
has  a  cold  heart.  But  Georgette  hates  me  ; 
and  yet  she  has  all  she  wishes  for.  Auguste 
was  my  friend  till  he  saw  her,  and  now 
he  only  pities  me."  She  stopped,  a  long, 
sobbing  sigh  burst  from  her,  and  finished  the 
sentence. 

She  came  out  from  under  the  plane-trees, 
and  stood  on  the  towing-path.  In  the  dim 
olive  light  her  figure  looked  larger  than  it 
was.  Celie  Vandenberg  was  just  below 
middle  height,  but  so  well  proportioned  that 
there  was  nothing  special  to  call  attention  to 
her  want  of  stature ;  neither  at  first  sight 
was  there  anything  attractive  to  be  seen  in 
her.  She  had  a  wide  mouth,  a  very  ordi- 
nary nose,  inclined  to  turn  up,  and  high 
cheek-bones ;  her  complexion  and  eyes  alone 
made  her  remarkable ;  but  just  now,  as  she 
stood  trembling  with  suppressed  feeling,  it 
was  easy  to  note  that  the  quivering,  flexible 
lips  were  full  of  passionate  meaning,  and 
that  the  dilated  nostrils  w^ere  well  and  deh- 
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cately  formed.  Her  hair,  wild  and  gipsy- 
like, was  luxuriant,  and  full  of  rich  colour. 
It  seemed  as  if  the  large  lustrous  eyes  might 
show  a  better,  softer  expression — there  was 
such  depth  in  their  darkness. 

"  Why  has  life  grown  so  wretched  for  me, 
I  wonder;  and  why  have  I  grown  to  feel 
so  changed — so  wicked  ?  I  used  to  want 
Madame  Jamard  to  love  me,  but  I  gave  that 
up  long  ago  ;  and  Georgette  could  not  love 
anyone  but  herself — at  least,  I  have  thought 
so  lately  ;  and — and — x\uguste.  When  I 
was  a  child  he  was  so  good  to  me." 

A  warm  flush  came  on  her  cheeks,  her 
eyes  softened,  and  the  long  lashes  drooped  over 
them — for  a  minute  real  beauty  shone  out  of 
the  sad,  sombre  face.  But  it  did  not  stay 
there.  Celie  did  not  know  what  ailed  her ; 
but  she  knew,  at  least,  that  the  thought  of 
Auguste  le  Blanc  always  left  a  pain  behind 
it.  She  went  back  to  the  plane-trees, 
took  up  a  basket,  and  turned  to  go  to 
Mechlin. 

*'  I  might  have  been  there  by  now,"  she 
said,  *'  if  I  had  not  been  idiot  enough  to 
wait  and  see  whether  he  would  keep  his  word 
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to  Georgette.     His  word  to  Georgette — Bali ! 
as  if  he  ever  breaks  it  to  her." 

There  was  no  trace  of  beauty  in  Celie's 
face  by  the  time  she  reached  the  Porte  des 
Capueins ;  her  dark  eyelids  drooped  heavily, 
they  looked  so  dark  that  it  seemed  as  if  the 
eyes  themselves  sent  their  depth  of  colour 
through  the  clear  golden  skin. 
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II. 

T^HE  cottage  was  a  small  poor  place 
enough.  There  were  but  four  rooms  in  it. 
Madame's  parlour,  with  a  curtained  alcove, 
was  on  one  side  of  the  door,  the  kitchen  on  the 
other ;  over  the  kitchen  a  small  room  with 
two  beds  for  Georgette  and  CeHe  ;  and  over 
Madame's  parlour  a  much  larger,  prettier 
bed-chamber,  with  white  dimity  hangings,  a 
mirror  in  a  gilt  frame,  and  an  armoire  in 
walnut-wood.  No  one  entered  this  room 
but  Madame  Jamard.  No  one  knew  what 
bitter  tears  the  hard-faced  woman,  so  cold 
to  all  the  world,  shed  there  in  secret  for  the 
far-away  profligate  boy  who  had  left  her 
five  years  ago.  Georgette  sometimes  remon- 
strated. 

*'  It  is  useless,  my  mother,  to  keep  that 
nice  room  empty,  and  to  cramp  me  in  with 
Celie.     I  think  it  is  a  folly." 
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But  the  answer  was  always  the  same. 

*' You  do  very  well  where  you  are,  Geor- 
gette. This  room  may  be  wanted  soon,  and 
I  must  keep  it  ready." 

Madame  Jamard  never  uttered  her  son's 
name.  She  knew  every  one  of  his  faults,  and 
resented  them  with  the  bitter  indignation  a 
loyal  conscientious  spirit  feels  against  the 
base  and  false;  but  it  would  have  caused  her 
agony  to  hear  her  Felix  spoken  against,  and 
most  of  her  old  Mechlin  gossips  thought  that 
the  widow  Jamard  had  renounced  her  son  for 
ever.  They  were  confirmed  in  this  belief  by 
the  apparition  of  Celie  Yandenberg  at  the 
cottage. 

To  compensate  the  fraud  her  son  had  com- 
mitted, Madame  sold  the  business  she  had 
carried  on  in  Mechlin  so  well  and  respectably 
after  her  husband's  death,  and  settled  in  the 
little  cottage  beside  the  canal.  She  took 
Georgette  away  from  school,  and  sent  to 
Ghent  for  Celie  Yandenberg,  then  a  child  of 
fourteen.  Mechlin  folk  puzzled  at  this.  It 
seemed  strange  that  the  widow  should  take 
up  with  a  reduced  way  of  living,  and  saddle 
herself  with  an  extra  mouth  to  feed.     Besides, 
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the  little  dark-eyed  stranger  had  no  claim  on 
Madame ;  she  was  only  the  orphan  child  of 
an  early  friend. 

*'Ma  foi !  but  Madame  Jamard  has  a 
heart — that  must  be  allowed,"  said  Madame 
Popot,  the  laundress  beside  the  Grand  Canal ; 
*'  her  sorrow  has  not  made  her  selfish,  though 
she  is  so  unneighbourly." 

But  when  the  irrepressible  dame  ventured 
to  compliment  the  widow  Jamard  on  her 
benevolence,  she  got  a  cold  answer. 

''  You  mistake,  my  friend.  I  want  help 
in  the  house,  and  I  want  a  companion  for 
Georgette.  Celie  costs  less  than  school 
does." 

*^No,  she  has  not  a  heart,  after  all,"  said 
pink-faced  Madame  Popot  ;  ''  she  does  all 
from  calculation,  not  feeling.  She  is  not 
near  so  proud  of  that  handsome  daughter 
Georgette  as  I  am  of  my  little  niece  Fifine." 

Looking  at  Georgette  as  she  sits  now 
listening  to  her  lover,  a  triumphant  light 
dancing  in  her  eyes,  and  a  soft  rose-tint 
melting  into  her  delicate  creamy  skin,  one 
agrees  with  Madame  Popot  that  Georgette 
Jamard  is  very  handsome.      She  may,  per- 
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haps,  ten  years  hence,  be  too  ample  in  her 
proportions  ;  but  at  one-and-twenty  she  is 
perfect — so  tall  and  fair  and  stately,  and 
yet  with  so  many  softer  graces.  Her  sweet 
blue  eyes  look  made  for  loving  glances,  her 
pouting  rosy  lips  make  her  lover  wish  for 
Madame  Jamard's  absence  ;  though  indeed  as 
yet  he  is  not  an  accepted  lover. 

*^  Did  you  meet  Celie,  Monsieur  le  Blanc  ?" 
said  Madame. 

''Yes,  Madame,  I  saw  her." 

Auguste  had  been  troubled  by  the  change 
in  the  orphan  girl's  manner,  but  he  is  too 
manly  to  speak  of  it  ;  he  has  a  warm  pity 
for  the  poor  dependent  Celie,  and  would 
treat  her  like  a  brother  if  she  only  would 
let  him. 

Georgette  looked  slyly  in  her  lover's  face. 

''  Celie  was  cross  to  you — Yes  !  I  know 
she  was.  I  never  saw  such  a  temper  as 
Celie 's  is  now.  Was  she  ill-tempered  when 
you  knew  her  years  ago  in  Ghent,  Monsieur 
le  Blanc  ?  " 

""  I  knew  very  little  of  her." 

Auguste  did  not  care  to  talk  of  Cehe  to 
Georgette,  but  the  words  stirred  up  a  memory; 
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a  dying  man — dying  of  fever — and  a  young 
girl  nursing  him  with  a  devotion  and  skill 
that  seemed  bevond  her  a^e.  It  was  hard 
to  reconcile  the  gentle  sweetness  that  had 
struck  him  then  with  the  harsh  abruptness 
of  Celie's  manner  this  evening. 

A  laugh  from  Georgette  roused  him.  She 
had  a  soft  musical  laugh. 

**Celie  seems  to  absorb  you  deeply." 
There  was  a  tinge  of  raillery  in  her  voice, 
and  a  flush  came  into  Auguste's  face,  but  he 
smiled  as  he  looked  at  Georgette. 

''  I  owe  her  much,"  he  said  in  a  low  voice; 
**  but  for  her  I  might  never  have  known 
you." 

Georgette  blushed  and  looked  down  when 
she  met  his  eyes.  *'  She  is  an  angel,"  the 
young  man  thought.  He  rose  up  and  went 
to  Madame  Jamard. 

**  Madame,  I  solicit  a  few  minutes'  con- 
versation with  you  at  any  time  you  may 
please  to  appoint." 

He  spoke  with  the  utmost  deference,  but 
his  looks  were  impatient.  Madame  gave  a 
grim,  superior  smile. 

**  Go  upstairs,  Georgette." 
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Georgette  went  np  to  her  looking-glass  as 
goon  as  she  reached  her  room.  She  stood 
before  it — ^not  smiling,  bnt  studying  eTery 
leatnre,  every  beauty,  as  if  she  had  never 
seen  them  before^  '•  Yes,"  she  said  with  a 
trinmphant  air,  "I  am  beautLfol.  How  dread- 
ful to  be  plain — like  Celie,  for  instance."  A 
pent  came  to  her  lips — "Who  conld  find  plea- 
sure in  looking  at  her  ?  Why  does  Angnste 
live  in  that  out-of-the-world,  old-fashioned 
Ghent?  Antwerp  even  would  be  better.  Our 
own  Httle  Mechlin  is  nearer  the  capital :  Ghent 
is  miles  away.  I  shall  not  be  happy  till 
I  am  in  Brussels.  Well,  we  shall  see." 
She  opened  her  armoire,  and  began  to 
arrange  collars  and  ribbons  in  a  steady, 
matter-of-fact  manner,  a  manner  strangely 
in  contrast  with  that  of  the  lover  downstairs, 
awaiting  her  mother's  answer  to  his  proposal. 

Madame  Jamard  did  not  keep  Auguste  in 
suspense.  She  waited  a  minute  while  she 
rolled  up  her  blue  worsted  ball  and  stuck 
her  knitting-pins  through  it,  and  then  she 
wrapped  her  half- finished  stocking  round  the 
pins,  and  cleared  her  throat. 

**  Yes,  monsieur" — she  looked  at  his  glow- 
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ing  anxious  face — ''  all  you  say  is  fair  and 
reasonable.  If  Georgette  is  willing,  I  am 
too/' 

Then  she  rose  up  in  her  usual  stately 
fashion,  and  called  her  daughter  downstairs. 

Some  little  while  later,  the  lover  found 
himself  close  to  the  Porte  des  Capucins.  He 
did  not  know  how  he  got  there ;  he  saw 
nothing  but  the  handsome  blushing  face  he 
had  left  at  the  cottage  ;  he  heard  only  the 
sweet  murmured  consent  that  Georgette  had 
given  to  his  happiness.  He  was  so  absorbed 
that  he  nearly  upset  Celie  and  her  basket. 

''  x\h,  pardon ;  but  you  will  pardon  my 
rough  carelessness.  I  believe  you  wdll  even 
make  excuse  for  it,  Celie,  when  I  tell  you 
my  great  happiness." 

Celie  stood  looking  at  him.  The  gas-lamp 
opposite  the  gate  showed  his  face  plainly. 

"You  guess  it,  I  know."  His  voice  was 
full  of  joyful  agitation.  "  Georgette  has 
promised  to  be  my  wife ;  be  kind  to  me, 
Celie,  won't  you,  and  wish  me  joy  ?  " 

Celie  put  her  hand  in  his  mechanically  ; 
she  tried  to  speak,  but  her  tongue  felt  stiff 
and  motionless. 
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"'  Yon  and  I  must  always  be  friends," 
Auguste  went  on,  so  full  of  his  own  thoughts 
that  he  scarcely  noticed  the  girl's  silence. 
^*  Grood-bye,  little  one,  in  a  month  I  hope 
to  be  in  Mechlin  ;  meantime,  you  will  let 
Georgette  talk  to  you  of  me  ;  she  will  want 
a  sympathising  friend.  You  will,  won't 
you,  Celie  ?  "  He  was  getting  impatient 
of  her  silence.  '■ 

**Yes,"  said  Celie,  ^^  I  will  let  her  talk." 
The  kerchief  projected  over  her  face,  and 
prevented  the  lamplight  from  falling  on  it. 

^*  Good-bye,"  said  Auguste  ;  and  he  went 
on  through  the  Porte  des  Capucins,  without 
seeing  the  bitter  smile  that  curved  the  young 
girl's  lips. 

The  way  had  grown  dark  by  the  time 
Celie  reached  the  towing-path,  where  the 
trees   shut  out  the   faint  lingering   of  light. 

Here  she  stopped  and  pushed  her  hair 
out  of  her  eyes.  "  Am  I  going  mad,"  she 
thought,  "  or  what  is  this  strange  torment 
that  is  changing  my  nature  ?  Why  do  I 
feel  evil  to  ever^^body  ?  Father  Pierre  says 
that  God  is  full  of  love,  and  I  used  to  think 
so,  but  how  can  I  think  so  now  ?     Love  is 

VOL.  III.  C 
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mercy,  and  I  find  none.  My  father,  all  I 
had  in  the  world,  is  taken  from  me.  I  tried 
not  to  murmur  :  I  have  tried  to  be  happy 
here,  even  to  love  Georgette.  Well,  I  was 
happy,  and — and  like  a  fool  I  have  made  my 
own  misery."  She  clenched  her  hand  as  if 
she  could  strike  herself,  and  walked  on  fast. 
"•  Auguste  was  my  own  friend,  and  if  I  had 
not  pointed  him  out  to  Madame  Jamard  he 
would  never  have  come  here ;  he  would 
never  have  loved  Georgette.  There  is  the 
torment,"  she  went  on  passionately,  *'he 
does  love  Georgette,  and  he  will  marry  her, 
and  she  will  make  him  think  of  me  as  she 
does  herself." 

She  hurried  on.  When  she  reached  the 
stile  she  heaved  an  impatient  sigh — she  longed 
for  another  mile  or  so  of  road.  The  passion 
that  raged  within  her  found  some  vent  in  rapid 
movement ;  but  she  must  go  in,  the  parlour 
door  was  open.  Madame  called  her  as  she 
passed. 

"  Why,  Celie,  where  hast  thou  been  ?  thou 
hast  loitered  too  late,  my  child ;  it  is  not  well 
for  young  girls  to  be  out  in  such  darkness." 

Madame  Jamard  spoke  bluntly,  but  she  was 
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never  meaningly  unkind  ;  she  said  all  that 
she  meant  to  say  at  once,  and  ended  there. 
She  went  on  in  a  different  voice. 

**  Thou  must  give  us  joy,  Celie.  Monsieur 
le  Blanc  has  been  here  to  ask  me  for 
Georgette,  and  he  is  to  marry  her  at  the 
Saint  Michel." 

**  The  Saint  Michel  ! — In  six  weeks  !  " 
Celie  said  the  words  in  a  far-off,  dreamy  tone, 
she  did  not  even  glance  at  Georgette,  who 
watched  her  steadily. 

*^  Well,  Cehe,  hast  thou  nothing  to  say  ?" 

"  You  do  not  care  for  my  congratulations, 
Georgette,  but  I  am  glad  that — that  your 
mother  is  satisfied." 

She  turned  from  the  parlour  door  and  took 
her  basket  into  the  kitchen. 

*'  What  is  this  ?  "  asked  Madame  Jamard. 

**  Only  Celie's  ingratitude  ;  she  has  no 
heart,  no  feeling  even  for  thee,  my  mother." 

''And  yet,"  said  Madame,  thoughtfully, 
''  there  is  feeling  in  the  child,  or  she  would 
be  better  tempered  ;  what  can  have  so  changed 
her,  she  was  so  gentle  and  so  good  ?  " 
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III. 

A  MONTH  passed  away.  Celie  grew  silent 
and  more  and  more  irritable.  She  did  not 
know  what  ailed  her.  Georgette  treated  her 
still  more  scornfully,  but  the  girl  made  no 
complaint.  If  she  thought  of  Auguste,  she 
would  only  dwell  on  the  change  in  his  man- 
ner to  her ;  not  once  would  she  expose  her 
own  feelings  to  scrutiny — they  were  stifled, 
and  turned  from.  *'  I  do  not  like  him,"  she 
thought,  **  and  so  the  thought  of  seeing  him 
again  is  painful ;  yes,  I  must  go  away  before 
he  comes  back  to  Georgette." 

Sometimes  in  her  saddest  moods  she  would 
burst  out  laughing,  or  trifle  with  anyone  near 
her;  she  did  not  know  why,  she  only  felt 
dimly  that  she  must  get  a  shield  between  her- 
self and  a  thought  she  dared  not  face.  But 
as  time  went  on,  and  day  by  day  Georgette's 
wedding-day  drew  nearer,  Celie  felt,  with  the 
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awful  consciousness  which,  like  the  presence 
of  a  ghost,  haunts  us  through  closed  eyelids, 
that  this  aversion  from  seeing  Auguste  le 
Blanc  at  the  cottage  was  not  dislike,  it  was 
something  deeper ;  it  was  dread  of  herself  and 
of  her  own  conduct  towards  him  as  the 
affianced  husband  of  Georgette. 

It  is  market-day  in  Mechlin.  The  Grande 
Place,  with  its  quaint  old  Spanish  Halles  on 
one  side,  and  the  stupendous  tower  of  St. 
Eumbold  opposite,  is  always  picturesque.  All 
round  the  Place  are  the  step-gabled  houses 
of  many  colours,  pink  and  green  and  white- 
washed, having  striped  awnings  in  front  with 
scarlet  scalloped  edges,  a^vnings  under  which 
pippin-faced  Belgians  can  indulge  in  the  beer 
and  dominoes  they  love,  and  in  the  midst 
is  the  great  grey  stone  statue  of  Archduchess 
Margaret. 

The  round  paving-stones  of  the  Place  are 
hardly  to  be  seen,  they  are  so  covered  with 
scattered  merchandise  and  the  lanes  of  booths 
which  the  country  folk  set  up.  Some  of  these 
booths  are  full  of  woollen  drapery,  the  owTiers 
sitting  cross-legged  among  their  goods  under 
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shade  of  scarlet  and  orange  blankets.  The 
blankets  gleam  brilliant  in  the  sunshine,  and 
so  do  the  wares  on  the  counter  below.  Pails 
japanned  in  brilliant  green  and  scarlet,  pails 
with  handles  which  serve  as  market  buckets 
to  the  peasantry,  bright  rows  of  dazzling 
tin  lamps,  then  brown  and  green  jugs  and 
basins,  these  last  spread  out  on  the  hot 
stones. 

At  the  foot  of  the  Archduchess's  statue  a 
pretty  sunburnt  girl  is  crying  herself  hoarse 
by  the  repetition  of  *'  Mouchoirs,  beaux  mou- 
choirs  en  vraie  batiste,  a  cinquante  centimes 
la  piece."  The  said  mouchoirs  lie  baking  on 
the  hot  stones,  and  she  alternates  her  cry  by 
catching  one  up  and  trying  it  in  a  most  entic- 
ing fashion  round  her  pretty  face.  She  comes 
to  a  pink  one  presently,  and  the  effect  is  so 
bewitching  that  a  sturdy  countryman  stops  on 
his  way  and  buys  it  for  his  Lise,  busy  just 
now  at  her  fruit-stall  beside  the  Halles. 

It  is  a  busy,  bustling,  chattering,  merry 
scene  ;  sabots  clatter,  clatter  over  the  round 
paving- stones,  where  scores  of  the  quaint 
wooden  shoes  lie  tied  in  couples  ready  to 
be  sold.      Everyone  laughs.     The  sun  shines 
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down  hotly  over  the  Place  as  if  he  enjoyed 
the  fun  going  on  there. 

Some  priests  moving  swiftly  across  the 
scene  under  green  and  scarlet  umbrellas,  and 
Gelie  with  her  basket  on  her  arm,  are  the 
only  quiet  folk  in  the  Place. 

But  the  laughter  and  the  quick  cheerful 
buzz  only  make  Celie  Vandenberg's  heart 
heavier.  She  pushes  through  it  all  as  if  it 
injured  her  ;  there  is  a  worn,  irritable  look  on 
her  thin  face,  and  her  eyes  are  larger  and 
sadder  than  ever. 

"  In  a  fortnight !  "  she  says  to  herself. 
''  Shall  I  live  to  see  it,  or  shall  I  die  first  ?  " 

Only  that  morning  she  had  asked  Madame 
Jamard  to  let  her  take  service  at  a  farmhouse 
about  a  mile  out  of  the  town ;  but  Madame 
had  refused. 

**  Thou  art  not  strong  enough  for  service, 
my  child,"  was  all  the  answer  she  had  made 
to  the  girl's  entreaty. 

Even  now  Celie  did  not  distinctly  realise 
what  ailed  her.  She  was  weary  of  herself 
and  of  those  who  surrounded  her. 

**  La  mere  Jamard  is  as  cold  as  a  stone, 
and  Georgette  is  in  love  with  her  o^vn  face, 
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and  I  don't  want  to  see  Auguste  again ;  he 
does  not  care  for  me  ;  he  has  forgotten  our 
old  friendship.  If  he  would  leave  me  in 
peace  it  would  he  different.  It  is  hateful  to 
he  patronised ;  and  notice  from  a  person  who 
does  not  love  you  is  patronage."  The  poor, 
proud  heart  was  so  tortured,  that  the  body- 
writhed  with  its  pulsations. 

She  had  just  reached  the  Porte  des  Capu- 
cins,  and  memory  brought  hack  her  last  meet- 
ing there  with  Auguste.  She  saw  him  again 
as  he  had  stood,  looking  so  wistfully  for  her 
answer  to  his  question,  with  the  lamplight 
falling  full  on  his  bronzed,  noble  face.  Me- 
mory conquered,  her  heart  swelled  suddenly, 
and  the  tide  of  passionate  love,  so  long  re- 
pressed, broke  through  every  barrier,  and 
swept  wildly  over  her. 

She  stood  still  under  the  archway.  The 
market  was  a  centre  of  attraction  to-day,  and 
the  street  behind  her  was  as  still  and  empty 
as  if  its  industrious  inhabitants  had  been 
taking  a  siesta.  A  hot  flush  rose  up  in  the 
girl's  face,  and  reached  her  forehead  :  her 
shame  was  suffocating  her — shame  and  out- 
raged  pride.     Literally,  her   sin   had   found 
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her  out.  She  who  had  so  often  proudly 
condemned  Georgette's  bold  glances  thrown  at 
unwary  youths  to  excite  their  admiration — 
she  who  had  all  unknowingly  made  an  idol  of 
her  own  modesty — found  herself  suddenly 
humbled  into  a  sort  of  despair.  Self-know- 
ledge had  come,  with  all  its  bitterness ;  but 
with  Celie  the  bitterness  had  the  added  misery 
of  degradation.  It  seemed  to  her  that  this 
passion,  which  she  had  no  longer  power  to 
deny,  for  a  man  who  had  no  thought  of  her, 
was  sullying — w^as  in  itself  disgrace. 

''  Why  did  I  not  end  my  life  before  this 
feeling  came  ?  "  she  said,  in  the  deep  agony 
that  brought  no  tears,  though  it  blanched  her 
burning  face,  and  made  her  shiver  with  cold. 
She  tried  to  make  excuse  for  herself.  If 
Auguste  had  not  been  so  kind  to  her  in  her 
father's  illness,  her  thoughts  would  not  have 
dwelt  on  him — and  how  delighted  he  had 
looked  that  day  she  recognised  him  in  Mechlin, 
when  Madame  Jamard  made  her  speak  to  him 
so  sorely  against  her  will. 

*'  I  could  almost  think  he  loved  me  then. 
Ah !  He  had  never  seen  Georgette — and  yet 
he  walked  all  the  way  home  with  us." 
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And  this  autumn  he  had  come  of  his  own 
accord  to  the  cottage,  and  had  asked  for 
Mademoiselle  Yandenberg. 

'*  And  if  he  had  seen  me  first,  instead  of 
Georgette,  when  he  came — who  knows,  who 
knows " 

The  miserable  girl  crouched  under  the 
gloomy  archway.  It  seemed  to  crush  out  the 
thought  which  had  consoled  her.  What  had 
Auguste  said  to  her  at  their  last  meeting 
beside  the  Porte  des  Capucins  ? 

''If  he  had  ever  felt  love  for  me,  he  could 
never  have  asked  me  to  be  the  confidant  of 
Georgette.  No,  it  has  been  all  my  own  vain 
self-deceit.  And  yet,  how  can  I  say  so  ?  I 
never  knew  it  was  love  till  to-day." 

Steps  and  voices  from  the  town  came  near 
the  archway.  Celie  hurried  through  it,  and 
then  crept  aside,  that  the  new  comers  might 
pass  on  in  front.  She  was  surprised  to  see 
Georgette.  Her  companion  was  a  portly, 
middle-aged,  well-dressed  man.  Neither  of 
them  noticed  Celie  :  they  were  too  much  occu- 
pied with  one  another — Georgette  smiling 
and  blushing  with  delight  at  her  companion's 
admiration.     It  was  plain  that  he  knew  it 
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would    be    well    received.        There    was    no 
timidity  or  deference  in  his  manner. 

Cclie  looked  after  them  with  scornful  eyes, 
as  they  turned  from  the  gate  along  a  favourite 
walk  of  the  Mechlin  folk,  in  the  opposite 
direction  from  that  which  led  to  the  towing- 
path.  She  knew  the  man  well  enough.  He 
was  Monsieur  Bernard,  the  rich  ebeniste. 
The  words  she  had  heard  showed  her  Geor- 
gette's faithlessness. 

''•  Then  you  will  spend  the  day  after  to- 
morrow with  my  sister?"  he  said.  "Bon. 
I  will  not  take  her  back  an  excuse." 

"  And  Georgette  is  weak  enough  to  spend 
a  whole  day  exposed  to  this  man's  admiration  ; 
a  man  who  was  her  lover  before  she  knew 
Auguste,  and  Auguste  does  not  like  him.  I 
heard  him  tell  her  he  was  not  nearly  so  rich 
as  Monsieur  Bernard.  That  was  the  first 
time  I  felt  sure  Auguste  meant  to  marry 
Georgette,  and  I  wondered  whether  she  could 
love  well  enough  to  be  happy,  without  the 
hope  of  being  rich.  And  I  w^as  right,"  said 
Celie,  with  a  passionate  glow  in  her  eyes  : 
*^  Georgette  cannot  love  ;  if  she  could,  she 
would  not  endure  this  man's  flattery.      She 
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would  feel  every  compliment  he  paid  her  an 
insult  to  Auguste.  If  she  is  not  faithful  to 
him  now,  how  can  she  love  him  when  she  is 
his  wife  !  '* 

Poor  little  jealous  Celie  !  It  did  not 
occur  to  her  that  Georgette's  nature  had 
neither  the  passion  nor  the  depth  of  her 
own,  and  that  prohahly  she  would  love  any 
husband  who  might  fall  to  her  lot,  according 
to  her  comprehension  of  the  word.  He  would 
be  hers,  and  therefore  he  would  be  something 
that  ought  to  be  cared  for. 

Celie  went  home  much  more  quickly  than 
usual.  She  wondered  if  Madame  Jamard 
would  inquire  for  Georgette ;  but  Madame 
was  not  within  when  she  reached  the  cottage. 
Even  when  dinner-time  came  Madame  did 
not  return. 

*'What  can  have  happened?"  thought 
Celie.  Madame  so  seldom  left  the  cottage 
that  wonder  had  in  some  degree  absorbed 
and  quieted  the  girl's  agitation. 

Presently  she  saw  Georgette  come  up  to 
the  little  gate,  and  then  nod  back  over  her 
shoulder.  Celie  looked  towards  the  plane-trees, 
and  saw  some  one  standing  beneath  them.    She 
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felt  sure  it  was  Monsieur  Bernard ;  but  he 
was  so  much  in  shadow  that  she  could  not 
distinguish  him.  A  sort  of  T^ild  joy  seized 
her.  Her  own  love  for  Auguste  was  better, 
purer,  than  that  of  the  vain  beauty  he  had 
chosen  for  his  wife.  But  she  hardly  gave 
this  feeling  time  io  breathe  ;  it  was  stifled 
in  passionate  anger  against  herself  for  her 
selfishness.  Was  she  really  mean  enough, 
then,  to  find  joy  in  Auguste 's  miseiy  ?  She 
turned  round  fiercely  on  Georgette  when  she 
came  in. 

''  Are  you  not  ashamed,  Georgette,  to  let 
Monsieur  Bernard  pay  open  court  to  you 
when  in  a  fortnight  you  will  be  another 
man's  wife  ?  You  are  not  honest,  or  faithful 
either." 

''Bah,  bah,  bah!"  For  a  moment 
Georgette  blushed,  and  then  she  spoke  angrily. 
*'  What  do  you  mean  ?  You  have  been  watch- 
ing me  then.  Does  Auguste  employ  you  as 
a  spy  ?  " 

She  had  not  meant  her  words,  but  they 
came  back  to  her  as  she  saw  their  effect. 
Celie  turned  ashy  pale,  and  she  caught  at  the 
table  by  which  she  stood.      She   uttered  no 
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cry,  but  the  floor  seemed  to  be  moving  under 
her  feet  in  the  sudden  terror  that  had  come 
to  her.  Georgette's  glance,  angry  first,  then 
scornful,  changed  into  a  stare  of  wonder. 

'*  Ciel !  "  She  stood  as  speechless  as  Celie, 
while  her  cool  brain  was  piercing  together 
many  little  incomprehensible  signs,  and  guess- 
ing at  the  secret  to  which  they  pointed. 

Till  now  Auguste  had  not  seemed  so 
precious  to  Georgette.  He  was  hers  to  take 
or  leave  as  she  chose ;  but  that  Celie,  her 
mother's  poor  dependent — Celie,  for  whose 
want  of  beauty  she  had  always  a  word  or  a 
look  of  pitying  contempt,  should  dare  to  raise 
her  thoughts  to  him,  was  not  to  be  borne. 

CeHe  spoke  first. 

*'  I  am  not  a  spy.  I  passed  through  the 
Porte  des  Capucins  just  before  you  did  ;  all  the 
world  might  have  seen  you  permitting  that 
bold  man's  admiration,  and  besides  this,  I 
have  a  right  to  speak.  "When  he  went  away 
Monsieur  le  Blanc  asked  me  to  1^  you  talk 
to  me  about  him;  he  gave  me  his  confidence, 
and  I  will  not  see  him  wronged." 

Perhaps  the  consciousness  that  all  disguise 
was  over  gave  her   strength,  but   CeHe  had 
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never  spoken  to  Georgette  in  such  a  tone ; 
she  was  startled  at  her  own  words,  and  at 
the  silence  with  which  they  were  received. 

Georgette  felt  her  advantage,  and  meant  to 
use  it.  She  understood  the  sensitive  side  of 
CeHe's  nature,  and  she  enjoyed  these  re- 
proaches, which  she  considered  gave  her  such 
ample  provocation  for  reply. 

''  It  appears  to  me,"  she  said,  and  the  look 
in  her  eyes  brought  the  blood  tingling  io 
Celie's  cheeks,  **that  Monsieur  le  Blanc" 
(she  mimicked  Celie's  voice)  "  chose  his  friend 
well ;  but,  my  poor  Celie,  the  part  must 
be  a  trying  one  ;  your  interest  in  Monsieur 
le  Blanc  seems  of  the  warmest.  .  .  You  inso- 
lent little  upstart  !"  she  said,  in  quite  another 
tone  ;  ^'  you  to  reproach  me  for  speaking  to  my 
old  friend,  when  you  are  guilty  of  the  shame - 
lessness  of  losing  a  man  who  never  gave  you 
a  thought ! " 

Celie  had  covered  her  face  with  her  hands. 

"  Hush,  oh  hush,  for  pity  !  "  burst  from 
her  lips. 

"  Pity  !  you  deserve  so  much,  you  little 
hypocrite,"  and  Georgette  laughed  till  the 
wretched    girl,  crouching    beside    the    table. 
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felt  as  if  no  infamy  had  equalled  hers  ; 
*'you  thought  to  deceive  me,  Mademoiselle, 
but  I  see  your  whole  stratagem.  It  would 
have  been  fine,  w^ould  it  not  ?  to  meet 
Auguste  with  a  tale  of  my  delinquencies, 
and  of  your  own  virtuous  efforts  in  his 
favour ;  or  did  you  think  to  affront  me, 
and  make  me  throw  him  over  ?  No,  no  1 
you  have  spoiled  your  own  market,  little  one ; 
I  mean  to  marry  Auguste  le  Blanc,  and  if  I 
were  not  quite  decided  before,  you  have 
settled  the  matter " 

Celie  uncovered  her  face  ;  it  was  still  agi- 
tated ;  but  Georgette  was  surprised  to  see 
how  firmly  the  girl  met  her  scornful  looks. 

*'  You  talk  of  stratagem,  it  is  in  your  own 
thoughts  ;  you  must  think  what  you  choose, 
but  you  shall  not  make  me  afraid  of  speaking. 
If  you  mean  to  marry  Monsieur  le  Blanc  " — 
her  cheeks  grew  hotter  at  the  word — '*  you 
must  be  true  to  him  ;  you  must  not  spend 
to-morrow  at  Monsieur  Bernard's  ;  you  ought 
not  to  do  what  you  know  he  dislikes." 

''  He  ! "  Georgette's  eyes  were  full  of  scorn- 
ful brightness,  but  Celie  gave  her  no  chance 
of   reply.      She  went  out  into  the  cabbage- 
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garden  and  looked  along  the  towing-path  for 
Madame  Jamard.  Her  heart  was  beating  up 
in  her  throat ;  she  felt  as  if  she  had  been 
acting  falsely  towards  Auguste,  w^hile  she  had 
tried  so  to  be  true.  She  walked  down  to  the 
stile  and  stood  leaning  on  it,  her  face  hidden 
in  her  small  brown  hands. 

*'  I  Imow  Georgette  can  never  make  him 
happy.  AYhy  do  I  try  to  keep  her  true  to  him '? 
And  yet,  how  do  I  know  ?  I  may  be  WTong. 
Am  I  wrong,  all 'wrong  from  the  beginning  ?" 
The  sudden  doubt  brought  a  yet  more  sorrow- 
struck  look  to  the  young  face,  with  its  dark 
earnest  eyes  and  trembling  lips.  *^  Why 
have  I  thought  so  surely  that  I  knew  what 
would  make  Auguste  happy  ?  How  do  I 
know  that  he  does  not  love  Georgette's  veiy 
faults  ?  Ah  !  "  and  her  whole  body  writhed 
at  the  toi-ture  she  was  suffering.  ^'I  will 
not  stay  here  for  the  Saint  Michel  ;  I  will 
not !  I  must  die  any  way  soon,  but  it  need 
not  be  here  ;  he  need  never  know  of  m}^  mad 
follv." 


VOL.  III. 
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IV. 

T17HEN  Celie  went  into  Madame's  sitting- 
room  next  morning,  the  curtains  of  the 
alcove  were  not  withdrawn. 

Madame  Jamard  was  still  in  bed  asleep, 
the  girl  thought,  all  was  so  quiet.  She  went 
about  her  usual  duties,  got  the  coffee  ready  ; 
but  Madame  Jamard  did  not  come  into  the 
kitchen.  Georgette  kept  a  scornful  silence. 
She  drank  her  coffee,  and  then  went  up  to 
her  bed-room. 

About  an  hour  afterwards,  when  Celie  Vv'as 
busy  shredding  onions  into  the  soup-pot,  she 
heard  her  name  faintly  called. 

She  looked  round.  "  Celie  !  "  this  time 
distinctly  from  Madame's  room. 

Celie  put  down  her  knife,  and  went  across 
the  little  passage  that  separated  the  kitchen 
from  the  sitting-room. 

Madame  was  sitting  up  in  bed,  shivering 
and  yet  deeply  flushed. 
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**  I  am  not  well,  Celie ;  bring  my  coffee 
here,  but  don't  tell  Georgette.  I  shall  be 
better  by-and-by." 

The  day  wore  on.  Madame  Jamard  did 
not  get  lip,  and  Georgette  apparently  had 
gone  out  while  Celie  was  occupied  with  her 
mother.  In  the  afternoon  Madame  Jamard 
walked  into  the  kitchen. 

^*I  am  all  right  again,"  she  said;  but 
Celie  thought  she  looked  strangely  ill. 

^'  Where  is  Georgette  ?  "  said  Madame. 

Celie  felt  sure  that  Georgette  had  gone 
to  fulfil  her  engagement.  Her  every- day 
cloak  was  hanging  on  its  peg,  and  so  was 
the  gown  she  had  worn  that  morning.  The 
young  girl  was  too  proud  to  look,  but  she 
felt  sure  that  Georgette  had  gone,  dressed  in 
her  best,  to  be  admired  by  Auguste's  rival. 
She  only  said  : 

*'  She  has  gone  to  Mechlin,  I  think,  to 
see  some  friends." 

*' Georgette  is  too  fond  of  visiting." 
Madame  Jamard  spoke  sternly.  "  A  young 
girl  should  not  be  seen  going  about  alone 
so  near  her  marriage-day.  Get  me  some 
dandelion,  child :   a  salad  will  cool  me." 
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**  She  is  not  well,"  thought  Celie,  and 
she  went  round  to  the  back  of  the  house  to 
gather  dandelion  leaves. 

But  Madame  Jamard's  words  filled  her 
mind  far  more  than  Madame 's  illness  did. 
*' Marriage  day" — the  words  came  to  her 
mockingly ;  they  seemed  to  dance  round  her, 
now  whispering,  now  swelling  into  a  laugh- 
ing chorus,  and  with  them  came  a  new  dread 
till  now  unfeared.  Georgette  would  tell 
Auguste  of  her  own  love  for  him. 

*'  No,  no,  she  cannot,  it  would  be  like 
murder  ;  if  I  heard  it,  it  would  kill  me  where 
I  stood,"  she  shuddered,  and  kept  silent.  If 
this  shame  would  kill  her,  then  she  deserved 
punishment  for  her  unsought  love.  ^^  But 
I  did  not  make  it,"  the  words  came  at  last 
in  a  passionate  torrent,  and  her  hands  clasped 
together,  while  she  walked  rapidly  up  and 
down  the  little  garden.  *'  Oh,  my  God,  thou 
only  knowxst  how  I  have  tried  to  stifle  this 
feeling  and  tear  it  out  from  my  heart.  I  have 
tried  all  ways.  No,  I  have  not,"  a  sudden 
calm  came  to  help  her;  ^^I  have  not  tried 
all  ways,  because  I  am  a  coward.  If  I  had 
been  firm,   Madame   Jamard  could   not  have 
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kept  me  here  against  my  will.     I  will  go  this 
moment  and  tell  her  I  cannot  stay." 

She  stooped  to  gather  up  the  dandelion 
leaves.  Kising  again  with  full  hands  she  met 
Auguste  le  Blanc  coming  round  from  the  front 
of  the  cottage. 

''  Where  is  Georgette  ?  I  w^ant  the  truth, 
and  I  shall  get  it  from  you,  Celie."  There 
was  harsh  anger  in  his  voice,  his  stern  re- 
solved look  seemed  to  force  her  to  speak. 
Celie  felt  in  a  dream.  She  had  not  yet 
realised  that  Auguste  was  actually  in  bodily 
presence  beside  her. 

**  Georgette  has  gone  to  Mechlin." 
Anger  flamed  in  his  eyes.  '^  Is  there  not 
one  woman,  then,  who  can  answer  without 
subterfuge  ?  Are  you  all  deceivers  alike  ? 
At  least  I  depended  on  you,  Celie.  Tell  me 
where  she  is." 

The  girl's  face  glowed,  and  yet  her  plea- 
sure was  mixed  wdth  subtle  pain.  "I  am 
not  deceiving  you.  I  may  think  I  know 
where  Georgette  is,  but  I  ma}^  be  wrong." 

*'No;  you  are  right."  x\uguste  spoke  slowly, 
and  then  he  drew  his  breath  hard,  and  leaned 
against  the  wall  of  the  cottage. 
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Celie  stood  trembling;  something  in  Augusta 
made  her  feel  farther  from  him  than  ever. 
She  felt  dimly  that  at  that  moment,  in  spite 
of  his  anger,  he  was  madly  in  love  with 
Georgette. 

He  spoke  again  presently,  but  his  voice 
had  a  muffled,  choked  sound. 

*'  Just  now  as  I  came  through  Mechlin  I 
thought  I  saw  her,  and  then  I  could  not 
believe  it  ;  it  was  but  a  glimpse ;  she  was 
leaving  a  window  : — that  fellow  Bernard  was 
at  the  window  too.  Oh,  don't  be  afraid, 
Celie,"  he  smiled,  but  he  spoke  as  sternly  as 
ever.  ^'  I  know  how  you  women  cling  to- 
gether, and  hide  each  other's  falsehood.  I 
don't  ask  you  to  tell  me  any  tales  of  your 
friend  ;  but  you  can  tell  her  this  from  me  : 
I  am  not  going  to  be  fooled  after  marriage, 
so  it  is  best  that  all  should  end  between  us 
now." 

A  sudden  fierce  struggle  raged  in  Celie 's 
heart ;  she  was  as  despairing  as  ever,  and  yet 
her  joy  was  so  tumultuous  that  she  could 
have  laughed  out  loudly.  She  looked  up 
at  August e. 

His  face  was  death-like.     All  the  bright 
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light  had  faded  from  his  eyes.  Celie's  joy 
was  over — every  feeling  merged  in  tender- 
ness ;  she  must  comfort  him,  she  must  help 
him  to  the  happiness  which  he  yearned  for. 
What  mattered  all  else  balanced  against  his 
happiness  ?  She  smiled,  and  Auguste  felt  as 
if  he  saw  a  branch  of  hope  held  out  in  the 
midst  of  the  distrust  that  had  closed  over 
him.  Fragile  as  the  girl  was,  there  was  the 
power  in  her  face  that  only  earnestness  can 
give  —  a  power  which  helps  others  upward 
by  its  sympathy,  instead  of  bearing  them 
down  by  its  obtrusion   of  self. 

"■'Are  you  quite  just  ?"  she  said,  and  she 
smiled  still. 

Auguste  felt  as  if  a  cool  hand  had  been 
laid  on  his  burning  forehead.  He  longed  to 
have  Georgette  proved  innocent,  but  he  would 
not  show  his  eagerness. 

"  I  don't  understand  what  you  mean." 

But  his  eyes  betrayed  him  to  Celie.  She 
stifled  a  sigh  and  went  on — too  much  one 
with  him  to  show  her  knowledge  of  his  feel- 
ings till  he  should  choose  to  reveal  them. 

'^  I  mean  that  you  ought  to  let  Georgette 
excuse  herself  to  you  before  you  give  her  up 
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SO  suddenly.    Monsieur  Bernard's  sister  is  her 
oldest  friend." 

**  Yes,  yes.  I  had  forgotten  that,"  said  the 
lover,  thoughtfully,  and  though  at  the  name 
of  Bernard  a  cloud  of  jealous  anger  darkened 
his  face  again,  yet  passion  pleaded  loudly  for 
Georgette,  reproaching  him  for  having  hlamed 
her  in  Celie's  presence.  **  Look  here,  Celie," 
he  said,  gently,  ""  I  must  have  gone  off  to 
Brussels  to-night ;  as  things  are  I  shall  go  at 
once.  Tell  Georgette  I  will  he  back  in  a 
fortnight  at  furthest,  and  that  I  count  on 
finding  her  here  to  meet  me." 

^'Yes." 

Celie  stood  still  while  he  nodded,  and  even 
after  he  had  crossed  the  stile  she  stood  where 
Auguste  had  left  her. 

""  How  he  loves  her !  "  she  murmured. 
^'  Surely  such  love  must  win  hers  in  return." 

And  yet,  though  it  was  hitter  to  think  of 
Georgette  as  the  wife  of  Auguste  le  Blanc, 
Celie  felt  more  as  she  had  felt  at  her  father's 
death — more  at  peace  with  herself  and  all 
around  her.  She  gathered  some  fresh  dande- 
lion leaves,  and  took  them  into  the  kitchen  to 
wash. 
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V. 

fWilAFi  had  found  Madame  Jamard  fainting^ 
and  at  once  started  off  for  Mechlin. 

The  doctor  came  next  morning.  He  said 
his  patient  was  in  danger — she  had  low 
malignant  fever ;  and  then  he  looked  at  Celie 
and  at  Georgette,  who  had  come  home  late 
the  night  before. 

^^  You  are  both  young  nurses,"  he  said. 
**Well,  you  must  be  all  the  more  attentive, 
and  make  up  for  inexperience." 

Georgette  followed  the  doctor  to  the  stile. 

'"  Is  my  mother's  malady  infectious.  Mon- 
sieur." 

*' Decidedly ;  "  and  then  seeing  all  her 
bright  colour  fade,  ''  but  nurses  are  always 
safe^  you  know.  Folks  rarely  come  to  harm 
in  the  path  of  duty.  An  re  voir.  Made- 
moiselle." The  doctor  raised  his  hat,  and 
departed.  ''What  a  handsome,  well-gro^vn 
girl  that  is  !  What  a  lucky  man  her  husband 
will  be  !  " 
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Half  an  hour  later,  a  tap  at  the  door  of  the 
sick-room  startled  Celie.  She  opened  it 
quickly.  There  stood  Georgette  with  the 
hood  of  her  cloak  drawn  over  her  head,  and 
a  bundle  in  her  arms.  Celie  stepped  into  the 
passage,  and  closed  the  door. 

""  I  am  so  glad  you  are  come.  I  want  to 
go  to  Mechlin  for  the  medicine,  but  I  dare 
not  leave  your  mother  so  long  alone.  But  you 
have  your  cloak  on.  Will  you  go  in  my  place, 
or  will  you  stay  beside  her  ?  " 

Georgette  drew  herself  away. 

*'I  am  going  to  Mechlin — yes.  I  will 
send  some  one  with  the  medicine,  if  you  can 
tell  me  quickly  what  you  want  sent.  I  am 
in  a  hurry." 

'•'  But  you  are  coming  back.  Georgette  ?  " 

Georgette  turned  her  head  away ;  she  could 
not  bear  Celie's  eyes. 

*'No;  I  am  of  no  use..  You  understand 
sickness  ;  you  nursed  your  father.  Let  me 
go,"  she  said  sharply,  as  Celie  took  hold  of 
her  cloak.  ' '  I  tell  you  I  am  frightened  of 
infection.  Oh  !  if  I  catch  the  fever  I  shall 
die.     Let  me  go,  I  say." 

Her  voice  rose  in  shrill  terror,  and   Celie 
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feared  it  would  reach  the  sick-bed.  She 
darted  forward,  and  stood  at  the  entrance- 
door,  facing  Georgette. 

"  You  will  not  catch  the  fever.  Oh, 
Georgette,  you  will  never  forgive  yourself  if 
you  desert  your  good  mother  now — the  doctor 
says  she  may  not  live  ;  besides,  you  will  break 
faith  with  Auguste — remember  the  message  I 
gave  you  last  night." 

'*Let  me  pass,  I  say."  Georgette  was 
crazy  with  terror,  she  pushed  the  girl  aside, 
and  ran  quickly  to  the  stile. 

The  fortnight  passed  by,  but  Celie  had 
become  so  absorbed  in  watching  over  her 
patient  that  she  had  forgotten  Auguste's  visit. 
There  are  certain  avocations  which  seem  to 
come  naturally  to  certain  women — nursing  is 
one  of  these,  and  needlework  and  flirting  and 
domestic  administration  are  also  among  the 
natural  gifts  of  womankind ;  and  as  folks  are 
sure  to  be  happy  when  they  are  in  the  sphere 
that  fits  them,  Celie,  spite  of  her  long  sleepless 
nights  and  untiring  devotion,  had  experienced 
a  peace  and  a  mental  restfulness  in  Madame 
Jamard's  sick-room  which  had  been  unknown 
to  her  since  Auguste  had  loved  Georgette. 
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Her  own  love  was  as  fervent  as  ever,  but 
the  use  she  had  been  making  of  it^  in  her 
incessant  tenderness  of  thought  and  deed  for 
the  suJBfering  woman  lying  there  in  the  alcove, 
had  drawn  it  outwards,  and  so  had  eased  her 
heart  from  its  repressed  burden  of  fiery  torture. 
Madame  had  slept  nearly  all  day ;  the  doctor 
had  come  in  and  looked  at  her^  but  had  been 
very  strict  in  ordering  that  she  was  to  be 
left  undisturbed.  Celie  sat  beside  her  bed, 
with  a  sorrowfal  look  on  her  face.  While  she 
was  delirious  Madame  Jamard  had  talked  con- 
stantly of  her  son,  and  Celie  had  learned  how 
intense  the  poor  mother's  love  still  was,  and 
how  unworthily  the  son  had  rewarded  it. 

Celie  had  grown  drowsy  sitting  there,  and 
she  did  not  hear  a  tap  at  the  front  door.  She 
started  presently  only  half  awake,  and  looked 
at  the  bed.  Madame  Jamard  lay  still,  so 
calm  and  pale,  but  sound  asleep. 

"  I  thought  she  called  me."  Celie  rubbed 
her  eyes.      ^'  I  must  have  slept  too." 

''  Celie  !  " — the  name  was  called  before  she 
had  done  speaking,  and  the  blood  flew  up  to  the 
girl's  sunken  cheeks  as  the  voice  reached  her. 
She  clasped  her  hands  tightly  together,  then  she 
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went  up  to  the  looking-glass  and  took  from  it 
a  little  note  just  stuck  into  the  gilt  frame. 

Auguste  was  standing  at  the  entrance,  his 
tall  figure  bent  as  he  looked  into  the  passage. 
*'  Come  round  to  the  back,"  said  Celie,  in 
a  quiet,  gentle  voice,  that  fell  on  his  ear  like 
a  warning — it  was  so  different  from  the  Celie 
he  had  lately  known.  He  followed  in  silence, 
and  she  told  him  of  Madame  Jamard's  illness. 
^'But  Georgette  —  she  is  well  —  where  is 
she  ?  " 

'^  She  is  well  and  safe,"  and  Celie's  smile 
again  brought  peace  to  iVuguste.  ^'  She  is 
in  Mechlin  ;  but  she  wrote  this  message  for 
you."  She  handed  him  the  note  which 
Georgette  had  sent  on  the  day  she  Jeft  the 
cottage.     Auguste  read  it  eagerly. 

''Celie, — I  send  you  what  you  wanted,  and 
also  a  boy,  who  is  not  afraid,  and  who  will 
help  you.  You  will  tell  xluguste  that  I  am 
w^ith  Madam  Poput,  beside  the  Grand  Canal. 
I  know  he  will  approve  my  leaving  you.  I 
could  not  risk  his  happiness  so  near  our 
marriage,  and  my  fear  would  have  made  me 
very  useless  to  you,  and  I  know  nothing 
about  nursing." 
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Celie's  eyes  were  fixed  on  Auguste  as  he 
read. 

"  What  will  he  think  ?  Will  he  forgive 
her  for  leaving  her  mother,  and  then  for  in- 
venting such  a  heartless  excuse  ?  ''  This 
thought  had  come  to  Celie  often,  and  she 
had  grown  to  think  that  Auguste — the 
Auguste  enshrined  in  her  heart — would  find 
this  last  act  of  Georgette  more  unpardonable 
than  her  flirtations  with  Monsieur  Bernard. 
Auguste  raised  his  eyes  from  the  note  at  last. 
He  looked  grave,  but  not  severe,  Culie 
thought. 

'^  She  was  quite  right,''  he  said  ;  ''it  was 
very  good  of  her  to  think  only  of  my  anxiety. 
I  should  have  been  dreadfully  anxious  for  her. 
I  am  glad  she  is  with  Madam  Popot — it  was 
a  wise  choice." 

He  was  going  away  at  once,  full  of  pas- 
sionate eagerness  to  find  Georgette,  but,  as 
he  held  out  his  hand  and  took  Celie's  in  it, 
he  felt  it  cold  and  trembling,  and  then  he 
saw  how  ill  and  worn  she  looked. 

''You  are  tired  out,"  he  said.  "I  will 
come  and  take  your  place  to-night." 

Celie's  eyes  swam  with  tears. 
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'*  How  good  you  are!" — it  was  such 
happiness  to  look  up  once  lovingly  at  Auguste 
without  fear  of  betraying  herself;  ''but  in- 
deed you  must  not.  She  is  so  much  better 
that  I  too  shall  sleep  to-night — to-morrow 
she  will  be  able  to  see  and  talk  to  you/' 

"  God  bless  you  !  ''  Auguste  spoke  with 
the  sudden  warmth  and  fuU-heartedness  that 
an  act  of  pure  unselfishness  in  a  woman  is 
sure  to  kindle  in  a  man.  He  had  in  a  high 
degree  that  wonderful  manly  tenderness  which 
no  womanly  softness  can  ever  equal — it  shone 
out  at  his  eyes  on  Celie,  and  left  her  stand- 
ing as  it  were  in  a  flood  of  sunshine  till  he 
was  out  of  sight.  Then  she  leaned  on  the 
stile,  and  sobbed  as  if  her  heart  must  burst 
through  the  throbbing  bosom  that  held  it. 

"It  is  all  over  now — all — but  I  am  glad, 
oh,  so  glad,  I  was  kept  from  telling  him  the 
whole  truth.  How  do  I  know  what  Georgette 
is  towards  Auguste  ?  I  see  her  and  judge  her 
with  jealous  eyes  ;  she  must  love  him,  and  if 
she  loves,  she  will  always  be  without  faults 
for  him.'' 
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VI. 

TT  is  some  weeks  after  the  Saint  Michel. 
Madame  Jamard  and  Celie  are  sitting  at 
needlework  in  the  cottage  parlour.  The  room 
has  got  back  its  old  trimness,  the  medicine 
bottles  and  teaspoons  have  vanished,  there 
are  new  curtains  to  the  alcove,  and  these  are 
drawn  closely  ;  you  would  never  guess  that 
the  pretty  little  salon,  with  its  vases  of  gay 
flowers,  and  bright  new  chintz-covered  furni- 
ture, had  been  a  sick  room  so  short  a  while 
ago.  Only,  if  you  look  close  at  Madame 
Jamard 's  face,  you  will  see  that  the  skin  is 
far  more  delicate  than  it  used  to  be,  more  like 
that  of  a  person  unused  to  open  air  and  exer- 
cise ;  except  for  this  delicacy  of  complexion, 
Celie  has  by  far  the  most  suffering  face  of  the 
two  women. 

Madame  sits  looking  at  jthe  thin  little  face 
shadowed  by  its  long,   dark  eyelashes  ;    she 
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sighs  as  she  notes  the  girl's  hollow  cheeks 
and  slender  wasted  fingers.  She  puts  her  o^\ti 
work  on  the  table,  rises,  and  then  she  bends 
down  and  kisses  Celie's  forehead.  The  girl 
looks  up,  her  cheeks  glow  ing  with  surprise  ; 
before  Madame  can  speak,  Celie  catches  at 
her  hand  and  presses  it  fervently  to  her  lips. 
Madame  Jamard  strokes  her  hair  with  the 
other  hand,  and  then  she  sits  do^vn,  this  time 
close  beside  Celie. 

*'  Celie  !  "  There  was  a  tremulous  flutter 
in  the  hard,  even  voice.  But  Madame 
Jamard  persevered  ;  she''^had  a  duty  to  dis- 
charge. ^'  You  must  be  my  own  child  now. 
You  have  saved  my  life,  so  you  have  the  best 
right  to  me.  My  child  " — she  smiled  lovingly, 
for  Celie  had  thrown  both  arms  round  her 
neck  and  kissed  her  as  the  poor  mother  had 
not  been  kissed  since  her  son  went  away — 
**  you  must  listen  to  me  quietly.  I  have  been 
waiting  an  opportunity] |to  talk  to  you  ever 
since  Georgette  came  back.  She  and  iVuguste 
will  not  be  in  for  some^time  yet.  Celie,  tell 
me,  when  I  Was  ill  I  talked  about  my  boy  ? 

^*  Yes/'  and  Celie  looked^embarrassed. 

''  Well,  then,''  she  looked  at  the  girl's  dic- 
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turbed  face,  ''  I  told  you  then,  no  doubt,  why 
he  went  away ;  but  now  I  must  tell  you 
more.  On  the  day  before  my  illness,  the  day 
I  was  out  so  long,  I  got  a  letter  asking  me 
to  go  to  Brussels.  I  went,  and  in  a  poor, 
dirty  lodging  I  found  the  man  who  had 
written  to  me.  He  was  very  ill  of  the  same 
fever  I  took  from  him ;  but  he  had  in  charge 
for  me  a  letter  from  my  Felix,  k.  penitent 
letter,  Celie,  ^viitten  just  before  he  died." 
The  girl  looked  up,  her  eyes  full  of  loving 
sympathy,  but  the  widow  only  stopped  and 
cleared  her  throat.  **  There  is  no  cause  for 
sorrow,  my  child  ;  rather  for  joy  and  thanks- 
giving ;  but,  Celie,  I  can  now  tell  you  easily 
that  which  I  ought  to  have  told  you  long  ago, 
but  my  stubborn  pride  held  me  back :  while 
my  Felix  was  still  hardened,  I  could  not 
speak  of  his  sin  :  it  was  he  who  ruined  your 
father  by  counterfeiting  his  signature.  You 
have  a  right  to  be,  not  only  my  child,  but 
the  mistress  of  half  I  possess  in  the  world.'' 

''  Ah,  no  !"  Celie's  arms  crept  softly  round 
the  widow's  neck;  *' give  me  only  the  right 
to  love  you,  my  mother,  and  you  give  me  all 
I  want  in  this  world." 
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Madame  Jamard  kissed  her,  and  then  she 
sat  silent.  She  was  exhausted  by  the  avowal 
she  had  forced  herself  to  make. 

*'  Look  out,  and  see  if  they  are  coming," 
she  said  after  a  while.  ''  May  God  forgive 
both  my  children,"  said  the  widow  Jamard, 
when  Celie  had  gone  out  and  shut  the  door 
behind  her;  'M^ut  I  fear  they  have  robbed 
her  of  all  earthly  blessings.  I  am  sure  now 
this  dear  child  loves  Auguste,  and  who  knows 
what  might  have  happened  if  he  had  not  seen 
Georgette  ?  he  seemed  very  fond  of  Celie 
that  first  day  they  met  again  in  Mechlin. 
Georgette  is  handsome,  and  she  will  make 
a  clever  wife,  but  she  has  not  Celie's  heaii;. 
I  must  find  a  way."  Madame  got  up  and 
paced  the  little  room. 

When  she  stopped  her  face  was  less 
troubled.  '•' Ct^lie  looks  pale  and  fagged;  a 
change  will  refresh  her.  I  shall  send  her  to 
Louvain  till  the  wedding  is  over  :  my  cousin 
Marie  will  make  much  of  the  sirl." 


O' 


The  wedding  was  over ;  but  for  some  days 
after  it  furnished  talk  for  the  gossips  of 
Malines.    Such  a  handsome  couple  as  Auguste 
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le  Blanc  and  Georgette  Jamard  were  not  often 
married  together.  Madame  Popot,  the  well- 
to-do  laundress  on  the  Grande  Place,  took  a 
motherly  pride  in  the  bride's  looks,  and  she 
went  about  singing  her  praise  on  all  sides.  She 
went  to  see  Madame  Jamard,  and  was  on  her 
way  home,  when,  just  outside  the  Porte  des 
Capucins,  she  met  with  Mademoiselle  Zenaide 
Bernard,  the  sister  of  the  rich  ebeniste. 
Zenaide  is  no  longer  young,  her  nose  is  sharp 
and  reddish  near  the  point,  and  her  hard,  black 
eyes  look  spitefully  at  the  pink-faced  Madame 
Popot. 

''Ah,  bonjour!"  says  the  good-natured 
washer-woman.  "  Does  not  mademoiselle 
think  our  bride  was  perfect  ?  " 

''Your  bride,  indeed  !  "  Mademoiselle  Ber- 
nard screws  up  her  thin  Hps,  and  the  red  point 
quivers  at  the  end  of  her  nose. 

Madame  Popot  also  grows  red,  but  not 
only  her  nose,  her  whole  face  becomes  suf- 
fused. She  is  easy-going,  unless  her  dignity  is 
disregarded,  and  then,  gare  a  vous.  Mademoi- 
selle Zenaide. 

"And  why  not  mij  bride,  Mademoiselle? 
Has  not  Georgette,  I  ask  you,  been  under  my 
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roof  for  three  weeks  ?  Have  I  not  assisted 
in  choosing  the  corbeille  ?  Ma  foi,  you  may 
ask  M.  le  Blanc  ;  why,  he  calls  me  his  god- 
mother." 

Mademoiselle's  lips  are  no  longer  to  be 
seen,  but  the  place  where  the}^  should  be  has 
nearly  touched  her  nose,  and  she  closes  her 
eyes  with  disdain. 

*'  Monsieur  le  Blanc  !  He  !  he  !  he  !  " 
The  laugh  of  Mademoiselle  Zenaide  is  like 
the  squeak  of  a  penny  whistle.  "  Shall  I 
tell  you  a  secret  about  your  bride,  Madame 
Popot  ?  " 

Madame  Popot  is  impetuous,  but  she  is 
also  inquisitive,  and  though  her  cheeks  still 
flame  with  anger,  her  ears  tingle  for  the 
news. 

"  Madame  le  Blanc  " — Zenaide  jerks  out 
the  name  contemptuously — "was  my  friend 
years  ago,  and  she  wanted  to  marry  my 
brother." 

"  Your  brother  !  It  is  not  possible.  Why, 
he's  older  than  you  are." 

Mademoiselle  grows  pale.  "  Nevertheless, 
Madame,  what  I  tell  you  is  the  reahty. 
Georgette  wanted  to  many  my  brother,  and 
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she  would  liave  married  him  too,  but  for 
one  circumstance.  Monsieur  Auguste  may, 
indeed,  be  thankful  to  this  fever;  it  has 
given  him  his  wife.  Georgette  came  run- 
ning to  us  in  her  terror  ;  she  implored  to 
be  taken  in — you  were  only  an  afterthought, 
Madame  Popot.  But  my  brother's  fear  was 
too  strong  for  his  love.  He  left  Georgette 
standing  in  the  shop,  and  sent  me  to  speak 
to  her,  and  to  beg  her  to  go  away.  You 
should  have  seen  her  anger.  After  a  few 
days  my  brother  saw  Georgette ;  but  she 
would  not  make  it  up.  He  had  wounded  her 
vanity ;  and  for  my  part  I  think  he  is  well 
rid  of  her.  She  has  the  temper  of  a  vixen 
or  a  cat.  You  need  not  look  incredulous. 
Many  people  saw  Georgette  come  to  us  on 
that  day.  The  doctor,  above  all — you  have 
only  to  ask  him,  and  he  will  tell  you  that, 
but  for  the  fever,  the  marriage  would  have 
gone  on  all  the  same ;  only  Georgette  would 
have  been  Madame  Bernard,  instead  of 
Madame  le  Blanc.  Au  revoir,  Madame 
Popot.     I  wish  you  joy  of  your  bride.  ' 

Mademoiselle  Bernard   repeated  her  story 
with   variations   among   her   neighbours   and 
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friends.  August e  had  taken  his  wife  home 
to  Ghent,  so  the  tale  did  not  reach  his  ears 
at  that  time  ;  but  Madame  Jamard  heard  it, 
and  she  sighed  when  she  thought  of  CeHe's 
love. 

^'  "Why  are  these  crosses  sent,  and  do 
they  ever  get  righted  in  this  life  ?  ''  said 
the  widow  to  herself.  "  Georgette  would 
have  been  happy  with  Monsieur  Bernard, 
and  all  would  have  been  well  if  she  had 
not  seen  Auguste  le  Blanc.  I  am  glad  the 
child  is  still  at  Louvain  ;  she  w411  not  hear 
this  idle  tale.     She  need  never  know  it." 

But  the  doctor  had  told  it  to  Celie  while 
Madame  Jamard  lay  unconscious  on  her 
sick-bed. 
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I. 

T  WAS  in  the  study  one  day,  hard  at  work 
on  a  German  exercise,  when  our  school- 
mistress, Mrs.  Smith,  came  in.  She  looked 
worried. 

''  You  have  lived  in  France,  Miss  Tyi-rel," 
she  said,  "  and  it  seems  to  me  you  are  fond 
of  children."  I  bowed.  ''  Well,  then,  you 
can  be  veiy  kind,  if  you  will ;  we  expect  a 
new  pupil  to-day,  a  little  French  girl,  and  I 
am  afraid  the  poor  child  will  be  veiy  strange 
at  first." 

I  was  just  seventeen,  very  intent  on  per- 
fecting my  education,  and  I  thought  it  a  great 
infliction  to  be  saddled  with  a  troublesome 
child. 

''  Very  well,"  I  said  ;  "  I'll  do  what  I  can. 
But   don't  you  think,   Mrs.    Smith,   children 
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always  shake  down  best  when  they  are  left  to 
themselves  ?  " 

Mrs.  Smith  smiled  ;  she  often  smiled  at 
me  when  I  argued. 

'^Not  always,"  she  said,  and  she  went 
away. 

I  wrote  on,  and  forgot  all  about  the  little 
French  girl. 

I  was  the  only  parlour  boarder  at  Mrs. 
Smith's,  and  I  lunched  at  the  school-girls' 
dinner. 

I  noticed  to-day  that  the  girls  did  not  rush 
off  to  croquet,  as  they  usually  did  when  they 
left  the  dining-room.  They  stood  gathered  in 
a  little  crowd  on  the  lawn,  in  eager  discussion. 

"  Some  nonsense  or  other,"  I  thought.  I 
had  forgotten  the  expected  arrival  of  the  little 
French  child,  and  I  rather  looked  down  on 
school-girls,  and  considered  myself  a  w^oman 
beside  them;  and  I  had  put  ''The  Magic 
Eing  "  in  my  pocket,  and  was  thirsting  to  be 
alone  in  a  snug  summer-house,  behind  the 
shrubbery.  I  am  quite  sure  anybody  who  is 
reading  "  The  Magic  Ring  "  for  the  first 
time  at  seventeen  will  know  how  I  felt,  and 
how  very  trifling  and  ridiculous  the  ideas  and 
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excitements  of  the  little  crowd  of  school-girls 
seemed  to  me. 

I  sat  down,  and  found  my  place  in  my 
book,  and  then  such  a  buzz  of  excitement 
reached  me  that  my  indifference  was  stirred. 

"Perhaps  some  one  is  hurt,'' I  thought, 
and  I  went  to  a  gap  in  the  shrubbery  which 
shut  off  the  summer-house  fi'om  the  la^vn. 
The  buzz  had  suddenly  hushed ;  the  girls 
stood  still,  looking  towards  the  house  and  at 
Mrs.  Smith,  who  came  from  it  leading  a  little 
girl  by  the  hand. 

A  little  girl !  a  little  monkey  she  seemed  to 
me  in  that  first  glance.  I  could  not  make  out 
her  face,  but  she  looked  exactly  like  one  of 
the  children  one  sees  in  a  fashion-book — from 
her  fanciful  hat  to  her  high,  tasselled  black 
morocco  boots. 

"  And  Mrs.  Smith  wants  me  to  act  show- 
woman  to  a  little  conceited  puppet  like  that ! 
No,  really  that  sort  of  thing  is  quite  out  of 
my  line.'' 

Mrs.  Smith  and  her  charge  went  back  to 
the  house  again,  and,  just  as  the  girls  were 
rushing  off  to  croquet,  they  spied  me  out. 

"  Oh  !  Miss  Tyrrel,  did  you  ever  ?  " 
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''  Isn't  slie  a  little  stuck-up  thing  ?  " 
"I  tell  you  what''  —  Kose  Watson  was 
head  girl  this  half,  and  was  as  much  inclined 
to  plume  herself  on  her  new  position  as  some 
others  are  on  their  new  clothes  —  "she's 
nothing  but  a  doll ;  she  has  no  more  feeling 
in  her  than  dolls  have.  "Why,  a  new  girl  is 
always  shy,  but  that  mite  of  a  creature  held 
up  her  head  and  looked  at  us  all  round  :  I 
believe  she  knows  exactly  how  we  are  each 
of  us  dressed ;  I  felt  her  look  me  all  over — 
such  insolence  in  the  little  monkey  !  " 

Bose  was  tall  and  very  awkward ;  her  face 
flushed  while  she  spoke ;  in  her  heart  she 
envied  the  French  child's  easy  self-possession. 
I  smiled.  ''  What  is  the  child's  name  ?  " 
"  Emilie  de  Champ-Louis,  but  she  is  to  be 
called  Mimi.  Isn't  it  a  silly  name  ?  "  said 
Ursula  Swayne — the  clever  girl  of  the  school, 
though  she  was  only  a  younger  one. 

"  I  think  Mimi  is  a  pretty  name,"  I  said  ; 
''  and  it  is  easy  for  you  all  to  pronounce;  " 
— here  I  saw  a  universal  smile  of  derision — 
''  but  Eose,  when  you  have  lived  abroad  a 
little  you  will  notice  at  once  the  marked  dis- 
tinction between  French  children  and  English 
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ones:  the  French  are  never  shy — at  least, 
they  never  seem  so — because  they  have  no 
false  shame/' 

I  thought  myself  very  kind  in  thus  en- 
lightening Rose.    She  only  hurst  out  laughing. 

^'  Oh,  Miss  Tyrrel,  you  are  quite  wrong, 
quite ;  the  French  are  false  altogether,  they 
have  no  sincerity.  I  wish  you  joy  of  your 
French  cloU.      Come  along,  girls.'' 

The  girls,  as  a  matter  of  course,  echoed 
Eose's  laughter,  and  followed  her  to  the 
croquet-ground. 

I  forgot  all  about  ''  The  Magic  Pang." 

"  Poor  little  Mimi  !  I'm  afraid  she  won't 
be  happy.  How  prejudiced  these  children 
are  !  I  shall  go  in  to  schoolroom  tea  this 
evening,  and  see  how  they  treat  her." 

By  fits  and  starts  I  was  popular  in  the 
schoolroom,  and  occasionally  I  condescended 
to  drink  a  cup  of  tea  with  the  girls  before 
dinner. 

I  suppose  Mrs.  Smith  had  accepted  my 
rebuff  as  final.  She  did  not  try  again  to 
interest  me  in  little  Mimi. 

"  How  very  quiet  they  are,"  thought  I, 
pausing  at  the  door  of  a  pleasant  bow-win- 
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dowed  room  looking  on  the  garden.  This 
was  a  sort  of  indoor  play-place,  a  room 
where  consultations  were  held  about  charades 
and  croquet  matches,  where  the  chief  amuse- 
ments were  hatched  and  planned,  and  here 
the  girls  always  assembled  before  the  bell 
summoned  them  to  tea. 

I  opened  the  door  and  stood  still,  looking 
at  the  group  in  the  middle  of  the  room. 

Eose  Watson  leaned  against  the  wall  with 
half-closed  eyes  in  disgusted  silence  ;  Ursula 
Swayne  held  back  with  a  half- amused  smile 
on  her  clever  flexible  mouth,  but  the  rest 
clustered  closely  round  the  little  French 
girl. 

She  looked  simple  enough  now,  so  far  as 
dress  went,  in  her  little  foulard  frock  and 
black  silk  bibbed  apron,  but  her  hair  was 
strained  stiffly  back,  and  gave  her  an  artificial 
appearance.  She  had  a  sweet  little  face, 
round  and  babyish,  with  large  dark  liquid 
eyes,  and  well-cut  expressive  lips.  Just  now 
they  were  pressed  closely  together  with  a 
troubled,  puzzled  look ;  the  child  seemed  to 
be  fumbling  in  her  apron  pockets.  Amy 
Glossop,    a    fat,    good-tempered    dunce,  had 
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thrown  both  arms  round  her,  but  Mimi  kept 
her  head  turned  another  way. 

Rose  Watson  looked  round  at  me. 

"  Oh,  you've  come,  have  you.  Miss  Tyrrel, 
to  see  your  doll  ? '' 

She  sjDoke  in  a  whisper,  but  she  might 
just  as  well  have  spoken  aloud. 

A  bright  flush  spread  over  Mimi's  face, 
and  she  pushed  ilmy  away. 

"  I  say.  Miss  Mimi,  we  shall  have  to  teach 
you  manners,"  said  rough,  good-natured  Amy. 

Just  then  the  tea-bell  rang,  and  as  they 
all  passed  out  I  found  myself  close  to  little 
Mimi  ;  involuntarily  I  slid  my  hand  down 
and  took  hers  in  it. 

She  gave  a  quick  observant  glance  from 
under  her  long  lashes,  and  almost,  like  Rose 
Watson,  I  shrank  from  her  scrutiny,  it  was 
so  searching.  However,  I  suppose  she  was 
satisfied ;  the  little  plump  hand  was  not 
drawn  away. 

I  sat  by  Mimi  at  tea-time.  She  evidently  no- 
ticed everything,  but  she  scarcely  spoke,  and 
she  never  once  smiled  ;  still  she  sat  erect,  and 
there  was  no  look  of  shyness  on  her  face. 

x\my   sat  on  the  other   side   of  her,   and 
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when  tea  was  over  she  bent  down  and  looked 
into  the  sweet  little  face  beside  her. 

*'  You're  such  a  dear,  nice  little  doll,  ain't 
you,  Mimi  ?  "  and  she  tried  to  kiss  her. 

Mimi  looked   so   distressed   that   I   feared 
she  would  burst  out  crying  and  offend  Amy. 

But  Amy  was  not  sensitive  ;   she  wanted  to 

kiss  Mimi,  and  she  kissed  her,  hugging  her  as 

if  the  child  really  were  the  doll  she  called  her. 

*^  Leave  me  quiet,''  said  the  little  one  in 

French,  and  her  face  was  red  with  vexation. 

There  was  a  half-suppressed  buzz  of  dis- 
pleasure.   "  Little  stuck-up  goose  !  "    "  Cold- 
hearted  little  puss  !  "    *'  Doll,  indeed  !  "  came 
in  very  audible  whispers,  and  the  girls  broke 
up  in  twos  and  threes,  holding  counsel  together 
on  their  way  to  the  schoolroom. 
I  took  Mimi's  hand  again. 
Ursula  and  Eose  went  on  before  me,  and 
I  could  hear  all  they  said. 
Rose  spoke  first. 

*'Well,  what  do  you  say  now?  I  tell 
you  she  hasn't  any  feeling  in  her." 

**  I'm  not  sure."  Ursula's  voice  had  atone 
of  doubt  in  it.  "I  don't  think  the  little 
creature  is  natural  yet,  she  looks  as  if  she 
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could  be  full  of  fun  ;  I'm  not  so  sure  that  I 
should  like  fat  Amy's  hugs  either,  she's  so 
stupid/' 

"And  if  she  is  stupid  a  baby  like  that 
ought  to  be  grateful  for  any  notice." 

"  Hush  !  "  Ursula  looked  over  her  shoulder 
and  saw  how  near  Mimi  was.  "'  Miss  Pearson 
says  the  child  understands  some  English.  I 
wish  I  knew  whether  one  ought  to  like  her." 

I  too  felt  puzzled,  but  I  confess  I  was 
disappointed  in  Mimi.  I  did  not  stoop  do\\Ti 
and  kiss  her,  though  I  longed  to  do  it  ;  she 
would  probably  repulse  me  too. 

"  So  strange  —  one  would  have  thought 
that  kere,  all  alone  among  strangers,  she 
would  have  been  grateful  for  any  affection  ; 
a  little  creature  like  that  cannot  discriminate  ; 
so  long  as  she  is  loved  it  cannot  signify  who 
the  person  is  who  pets  her." 

I  felt  sorr}^  for  the  repulse  of  poor  untidy, 
good-natured  Amy. 

''  Mimi  is  a  cold-hearted  little  puppet  after 
all,"  I  decided,  as  I  let  go  her  hand,  and  saw 
her  pass  into  the  schoolroom  with  the  rest. 
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II. 

TI7E  all  breakfasted  together,  and  I  found  my 
eyes  straying  after  Mimi.  She  sat  next 
Mrs.  Smith,  looking  a  picture  of  daintiness 
this  morning.  It  was  difficult  to  say  what  it 
was  that  made  the  difference  between  her  and 
her  English  schoolfellows,  but  there  was  a 
striking  difference  between  them.  Mimi  had 
such  a  finished  little  manner  ;  she  looked  so 
exquisitely  neat,  and  yet  so  graceful,  it  seemed 
to  me  that  she  was  like  a  little  fairy  yacht 
among  a  fleet  of  fishing-boats.  She  talked 
and  laughed  with  Mrs.  Smith,  and  looked 
about  her  easily  and  naturally. 

I  was  sitting  next  Eose. 

"Well,  Miss  Tyrrel,''  she  said  presently, 
"  I  hope  you  have  looked  long  enough  at 
your  French  doll.'' 

I  started  and  blushed  ;  it  certainly  was  very 
absurd  to  be  so  taken  up  by  this  one  child. 

"  Stay  here  till  I  come  back,  Mimi,''  Mrs. 
Smith  said,  and  I  was  left  alone  with  her. 
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"  Good  morning,  Mees/'  said  Mimi,  and 
she  looked  up  at  me  with  her  large  dark  eyes. 
If  I  had  not  remembered  her  treatment  of 
Amy,  I  must  have  kissed  her,  she  looked  so 
engaging,  her  manner  was  such  a  charming 
mixture  of  frankness  and  exquisite  good- 
breeding  ;  but  I  resolved  not  to  expose  my- 
self to  a  repulse. 

"  Good  morning,  Mimi.''  I  nodded,  and 
shook  hands,  and  then  I  fancied  that  a  dis- 
appointed look  came  into  the  dark  bright 
eyes. 

At  this  moment  Mrs.  Smith  came  back. 

*' You  can  go  to  the  schoolroom  now,  my 
dear,'' the  principal  said.  "Have  you  been 
making  friends  with  Miss  Tyrrel  ?  " 

"  Yes,  and  no,"  said  Mimi,  in  French,  and 
she  darted  off  like  a  butterfly. 

"  She  is  a  most  charming  child,"  said  Mrs. 
Smith. 

"  I  can't  make  her  out,"  I  answered. 

In  the  afternoon  I  stayed  in  the  study.  I 
meant  to  have  read  some  German  there,  but 
seeing  the  girls  clustered  round  Mimi  on  the 
laT\Ti,  I  went  to  the  window  and  watched 
them. 
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They  were  asking  her  questions  in  French, 
and  she  answered  them  readily. 

^'  Can  you  play  croquet  ?  ''  said  Kose. 

Mimi  shook  her  head  and  smiled.  "  But 
I  can  learn/'  she  said  gaily;  "I  can  learn 
everything.'' 

Eose  translated  this  speech  for  the  benefit 
of  the  little  ones. 

*'  Oh,  she  can  leam  everything,  can  she  ? 
The  conceit  of  the  little  puss  !  " 

*'  You  shan't  bully  her,"  said  Amy  ;  "  she's 
only  a  baby,  and  she's  too  pretty  to  be  bul- 
lied. Come  along,  little  one."  She  snatched 
Mimi  up  in  her  arms,  and  was  carrying  her  off. 

Mimi  struggled ;  in  another  minute  she 
freed  herself,  and  darted  across  the  lawn 
towards  the  gap  in  the  shrubbery. 

"After  her!  after  her!"  Amy  shouted. 
Her  temper  was  fairly  roused  by  the  child's 
dislike,  and,  strong  in  all  her  impulses,  she 
ran  off  at  a  headlong  pace. 

But  slender,  quick-witted  Ursula  Swayne 
stood  in  her  path. 

* '  Leave  the  child  alone  ;  she  shan't  be 
hunted.  Amy.  You  don't  understand  her, 
you  great  clumsy  thing  1  " 
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Amy  looked  at  Eose,  and  Eose  hesitated. 
Amy  might  be  stupid,  but  she  was  very 
willing,  and  very  strong,  a  most  useful 
adherent,  and  yet  Eose  did  not  want  to 
offend  Ursula. 

"  If  Amy  leaves  Mimi  alone,  you  must  do 
the  same,  Ursula.  "We  can't  have  you  senti- 
mentalising with  Mimi,  and  making  her  think 
herself  a  victim,  when  she's  only  a  spoiled, 
stuck-up  doll." 

Ursula  cast  a  wistful  look  at  the  gap,  but 
she  was  no  match  in  strength  for  Amy,  and 
she  followed  Eose. 

At  seventeen  girls  are  a  hard-hearted  race, 
and  now,  though  I  was  longing  to  comfort 
Mimi,  I  would  not  confess  it ;  I  only  said  to 
myself  that  it  was  too  hot  to  stay  indoors. 

''  I  can  read  '  Sintram  '  just  as  well  in  the 
summer-house." 

But  the  summer-house  was  empty.  I  went 
on  trying  to  read  ''  Sintram,"  but  I  found 
myself  listening  instead.  Presently  I  heard 
a  sob  ;  one  of  those  deep-drawn  quivering 
sounds  that  thrills  through  you,  and  takes 
pain  along  with  it. 

Just   outside,   between   the  summer-house 
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and  a  huge  pollard-oak,  under  which  it  stood, 
was  Mimi.  Her  arms  clasped  the  rough  bark, 
and  her  face  was  pressed  against  it. 

*'  Maman  !  Maman ! "  That  was  all  her  little 
cry,  and  then  the  deep-drawn  quivering  sob. 

''  Mimi !  "  I  touched  her  hand.  She  looked 
round  quickly,  and  showed  me  her  great 
dark  eyes  brimming  with  tears,  and  her  poor 
little  face  puckered  up  with  sorrow  ;  only  just 
a  glance — she  buried  her  face  again  and  kept 
in  her  sobs. 

'^  What  is  it,  Mimi  ?  Are  you  unhappy  ?  '' 
I  spoke  in  French.  ''Don't  you  like  to  be 
kissed  ?    Amy  only  means  to  be  kind  to  you.'' 

Mimi  did  not  answer,  but  she  sobbed  again, 

"  The  little  English  girls  like  to  be  kissed, 
and  poor  Amy  only  thought  she  was  being* 
kind  to  you.  She  kissed  you  as  if  you  were 
her  little  sister." 

Mimi  let  go  the  tree  ;  she  turned  round 
and  faced  me  with  great  reproachful  eyes. 
"•  No,  Mees,  she  kiss  me  like  a  doll — like 
a  plaything." 

I  was  puzzled,  so  I  waited,  for  Mimi's  face 
was  full  of  indignation. 

**  I  do  not  want  to  be  a  little  Enghsh  girl. 
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Papa  said  I  was  to  become  a  little  English 
girl  at  Mrs.  Smith's,  and  I  will  not.  I  will 
go  back.  English  girls  are  so  unpolite — so 
harsh  ;  English  people  do  not  love  each  other. 
No/'  she  stamped  her  little  foot,  '*  I  will  go 
back." 

I  began  to  understand. 

*'  But,  Mimi,  why  do  you  say  we  are  im- 
polite ?  The  school-girls  are  rough  perhaps, 
but  surely  Mrs.  Smith,  and  the  governesses, 
and  I  have  not  been  rude." 

Mimi  flushed  up  to  the  forehead. 

*' Pardon,  Mademoiselle,  but  it  is  you  I 
think  of  in  this  moment." 

My  ears  tingled  ;  I  began  to  think  Eose's 
estimate  had  been  near  the  truth  :  Mimi  must, 
indeed,  be  stuck-up  if  she  ventured  to  call  me 
rude. 

"  What  was  I  rude  about,  pray  ?  "  I  said 
stiffly. 

Mimi  smiled. 

"  Ah,  Mademoiselle  is  angry,  but  I  must 
tell  the  truth  if  she  asks  it.  Well,  then, 
Mademoiselle,  I  said  to  you,  '•  Good  morning, 
Mees ;  '  if  I  say  this  in  France,  a  French 
young  lady  of  your  age  takes  me  in  her  arms 
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and  embraces  me,  and  says  to  me  so  manj^ 
tender  words ;  and  you,  Mademoiselle,  you 
make  to  me  a  little  cold  shake -hands.'' 

I  got  red  now. 

''Why,  Mimi,  I  wanted  to  kiss  you,  and  I 
saw  you  push  Amy  away;  I  thought  you 
would  push  me  away  too." 

Mimi  laughed  merrily ;  the  tears  were  not 
dry  on  her  cheeks,  but  she  looked  as  blithe 
as  a  butterfly.  She  came  close  to  me,  and 
looked  searchingly  into  my  face. 

''  Mademoiselle  should  have  been  more 
wise.  It  is  possible  I  never  could  like  that 
Amy  should  kiss  me ;  she  is  greedy  and  ugly, 
and  she  has  such — oh,  so  untidy  hands, 
with  cuts,  and  scratches^  and  long  nails ! 
Ah !  "  Mimi  shrugged  her  little  shoulders 
with  disgust.  "But,''  she  put  her  head  on 
one  side  reflectively,  "  if  she  had  kissed 
me  for  love,  hon !  I  would  still  have  let 
her  do  it,  but  it  is  quite  difi*erent  for  amuse- 
ment." 

*'  But,  Mimi,"  I  argued,  ''  how  can  you 
know  whether  people  kiss  you  for  love  or 
not  ?  " 

**  But — ^yes — yes — yes.  Mademoiselle,  it  is 
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not  possible  to  mistake.  Mademoiselle,  her- 
self, is  not  very  tall,  and  how  would  she  like 
that  a  big  fat  woman  should  take  her  up  and 
carry  her  like  a  doll,  and  kiss  her  hard  at 
pleasure  ?  I  cannot — I  will  not,''  she  said, 
impetuously;  '*I  will  tell  Mrs.  Smith  that 
I  go  home  to-morrow.'' 

"  You  dear  little  thing."  I  stooped  down 
and  kissed  the  hot,  flushed  cheek,  and  the 
little  soft  creature  nestled  herself  into  my 
arms  at  once,  and  let  me  hug  her  like  a 
baby.  *'  You  don't  understand  English  girls, 
darling,"  I  said  ;  '"^  they  are  full  of  love  and 
affection,  but  they  are  rough  in  showing  it. 
Let  them  love  you  in  their  own  way,  Mimi, 
and  you  will  soon  be  happy." 

"  No — no."  Mimi  gave  another  quivering 
sob,  and  nestled  still  closer  in  my  arms. 

At  the  sound  of  voices  on  the  lawn  she  sat 
up  and  clung  to  me. 

''  It  is  only  Mrs.  Smith,  dear." 

"  Then  I  will  go  to  her."  Mimi  slid  down 
to  the  ground,  and  walked  away  ^\ith  the 
most  charming  little  self-possessed  air.  I 
followed  her.  I  wanted  to  see  how  it  would 
all  end. 
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"  Madame/'  the  child  curtsied,  "  if  you 
please  I  wish  to  be  sent  to  mamma  to-morrow. 
I  do  not  wish  to  learn  English." 

Mrs.  Smith  looked  at  Miss  Pearson,  the 
head  governess,  and  smiled  ;  then  she  stroked 
Mimi's  hair. 

*^  My  dear,  your  mamma  would  be  dis- 
pleased if  you  w^ent  back  to  her.  What  has 
been  happening,  Miss  Tyrrel  ?  " 

I  told  Mimi's  story  as  well  as  I  could,  and 
I  was  surprised  at  Mrs.  Smith's  troubled  face ; 
but  probably  her  experience  had  taught  her 
what  would  be  the  end  of  Mimi's  school  life. 

It  was  vain  to  remonstrate  with  Kose,  and 
Amy,  and  the  rest.  They  said  it  was  all 
nonsense  ;  they  were  not  going  to  alter  ways 
which  had  no  harm  in  them,  to  suit  the 
Frenchified  whims  of  a  little  doll  like  Mimi  ; 
still  for  a  day  or  tw^o  the  child  was  left  in 
peace,  and  then  Amy's  restraint  gave  way, 
and  she  treated  Mimi  like  a  baby  again.  The 
child  seldom  resisted,  but  there  was  a  heart- 
sick impatience  on  her  face,  very  painful  to 
see,  and  I  noticed  that  she  grew  pale  and  had 
little  appetite  for  her  meals. 

Mrs.  Smith  wrote  to  Madame  de  Champ- 
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Louis,  but  the  answer  was  that  Mimi  must 
learn  English,  and  that  the  more  she  was  left 
to  her  playfellows  the  sooner  this  would  be 
accomplished.  Till  this  letter  came  I  had 
encouraged  Mimi  to  spend  the  play-hours 
with  me,  but  just  at  the  same  time  I  was 
summoned  home  to  be  bridesmaid  to  my 
eldest  sister. 

I  stayed  away  a  week.  I  shall  never  forget 
my  first  sight  of  Mimi  when  I  went  back  to 
Mrs.  Smith's.  She  stood  waiting  for  me  at  the 
gate,  so  pale  and  thin ;  her  eyes  looked  larger 
than  ever,  with  great  hollows  under  them. 

^'  I  am  so,  so  glad  you  are  come"- — she  put 
both  arms  round  my  neck  when  I  kissed  her 
little  white  face — "  but  I  am  going  home." 
I  looked  surprised.  '^  Come  in,"  she  said  in 
her  little  old-fashioned  courteous  way;  ''sit 
do^\Ti,  Mademoiselle,  and  I  will  tell  you.  Yes, 
I  am  going ;  the  doctor  says  I  am  to  go,  and 
he  says  I  have  a  hard  heart  not  to  love  my 
schoolfellows.  Mademoiselle,  do  you  think  I 
have  a  so  hard  heart  ?  I  love  you,  and  I 
love  them  too,  if  they  would  leave  me;  but 
I  cannot  love  to  be  their  plaything,  and  to 
make  them  alv/ays  laugh." 
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The  little  creature  quivered  from  head  to 
foot.  There  was  no  use  in  reasoning  with 
Mimi,  in  endeavouring  to  show  her  that  if 
she  would  try  to  learn  endurance,  Eose  and 
Amy,  and  the  rest  might  in  turn  learn  for- 
bearance. She  was  too  ill  to  be  lectured. 
It  was  as  impossible  for  her  highly  wrought 
nature  to  understand  that  real  feeling  and 
tenderness  may  lie  hidden  under  a  rough 
manner,  as  it  was  for  Eose  and  Amy  to  under- 
stand her  sensitiveness. 

She  went  home  next  day,  and  when  the 
girls  saw  how  she  cried  and  clung  to  me  at 
parting,  I  think  they  believed  that  Mimi  was 
not  quite  the  doll  they  had  so  persistently 
called  her. 
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THE    DISAPPOINTMENT     OP 
.MADAME    POUPION. 

CHAPTEE   I. 

T^HE  floor  was  as  clean  as  recent  scrubbing 
could  make  it,  the  low,  heavy-beamed 
ceiling  had  been  freshly  whitewashed,  the 
small  diamond  panes  in  the  lattice  window 
glistened  with  brightness,  and  so  did  the 
round  walnut-wood  table  in  the  midst  of  the 
room,  on  which  stood  an  ancient -looking  blue- 
and-white  jug  filled  with  china  aster  blos- 
soms. 

There  was  not  a  trace  of  ironing  on  the  long, 
narrow  side  table,  and  Madame  Poupion  sat 
upright  in  one  of  the  dark  wooden  chairs  with 
idle  hands,  but  with  a  face  full  of  expectation. 
It  was  not  either  a  Sunday  or  a  festival,  and 
yet  plainly  it  was  a  holiday  with  Madame 
Poupion. 

Something  in  her  bright  old  wrinkled  face, 
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in  her  cheery  dark  eyes,  and  her  small  erect 
figure,  told  that  she  was  not  used  to  sitting 
with  her  hands  in  her  lap,  and  that  they 
would  not  long  remain  at  rest. 

She  had  on  a  black  stuff  gown  and  a  cap  of 
embroidered  muslin,  with  purple  bows,  and 
soon,  first  one  hand  stole  up  to  the  white  cap 
strings  and  fidgeted  with  them,  and  then  the 
other  twitched  at  her  black  silk  apron  in 
irrepressible  longing  to  be  at  work. 

She  folded  the  hands  together  again,  and 
replaced  them  in  her  lap  with  a  sigh  of 
weariness. 

"  I  must  have  patience,  but  how  late  he  is 
in  coming,"  she  muttered  ;  ^'  he  should  have 
been  here  long  ago." 

She  rose  up  and  opened  the  black  door  on 
the  right  of  the  window,  and  then  went  up 
the  dark  tiled  passage  that  led  into  the  street. 

The  street  was  full  of  old  houses  as  quaint 
as  this  dwelling  of  Madame  Poupion  ;  heavy 
oak  beams,  supported  by  grotesquely-carved 
brackets,  divided  the  stories  which  projected 
one  over  another ;  the  space  between  the 
oak^n  uprights  was  filled  with  plaster  or 
time-stained  bricks,  and  in  some  cases  with 
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rows  of  overlapping  slates.  Nearly  all  of  the 
houses  were  topped  by  gables  with  a  lattice 
window  set  in  the  midst,  peering  forward 
curiously  as  if  to  look  at  the  passers-by  in  the 
street  below,  or  at  the  river  Seine,  seen  through 
the  old  gateway  which  shut  in  the  end  of  the 
street  from  the  quay.  Madame  Poupion's 
ground-floor  window  was  gay  with  scarlet 
geraniums  and  white  fuchsias,  but  the  opposite 
house,  instead  of  a  window,  had  an  open  shop 
front,  revealing  rows  on  rows  of  barrels  in  all 
stages  of  progress ;  the  walls  were  garnished 
with  coils  of  hoops  of  all  sizes,  and  in  the 
centre  of  the  open  space,  hammering  away  at 
a  cask,  was  the  head  workman,  Auguste  Sorel. 

*'  Good  day.  Monsieur  Auguste.''  Madame 
Poupion  crossed  the  narrow  street  and  spoke 
in  a  low  voice,  as  if  she  did  not  want  to 
gossip. 

It  seemed  hardly  possible  that  Monsieur 
Auguste  heard  her,  and  yet  he  turned  round 
in  an  instant,  and  came  forward  with  his  cap 
in  his  hand. 

*'  Good  day,  madame,  and  is  Monsieur 
Jules  not  yet  arrived  ?  '' 

Madame  pinched  her  lips  together  to  keep 
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them  from  trembling,  and  blinked  her  eyelids 
rapidly  as  they  filled  with  sudden  tears. 

*'  Well,  my  friend'' — she  had  contrived  to 
smile  by  this  time — *'  what  will  you  ?  The 
train  has  perhaps  delayed  at  starting  or  in 
arriving;  in  any  case,  it  is  certainly  not  the  fault 
of  my  son  Jules.  It  is  possible,  also,  that  I 
have  begun  to  expect  him  too  soon — but  you 
must  excuse  me  for  this.  See,  then,  it  is  more 
than  six  years  sincel  have  seen  my  boy ;  he  was 
but  seventeen  when  he  started  for  Bordeaux 
— only  think  what  a  fine  man  he  must  have 
grown."     She  looked  eagerly  up  the  street. 

**  You  are  right,  madame  ;  I  believe  that  all 
is  well,'*  said  Auguste  ;  '*  there  is  no  use  in 
meeting  evil  half  way." 

'^  You  think  he  will  come,  then  ?  "  Madame 
spoke  as  if  her  life  hung  on  his  answer. 
Auguste  Sorel  saw  how  excited  and  nervous 
she  was. 

**  Yes,  yes,  madame,"  he  said,  soothingly. 
**  Monsieur  Jules  will  come  by  the  next  train." 

''  Thank  you,  my  friend,"  and  Madame 
Poupion  goes  back  into  her  parlour,  and  an 
hour  or  two  passes  in  waiting. 

Auguste  Sorel  goes  back  to  his  work ;  he 
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is  young,  but  not  handsome,  and  there  is  much 
sadness  on  his  square,  sensible  face — a  face  so 
ordinary  in  its  features  that  you  might  pass  it 
over  and  over  again  without  recognition,  and 
yet  it  is  remarkable  in  its  expression  of  stead- 
fastness. 

As  the  time  is  tolled  by  the  great  clock  of 
Notre  Dame,  Auguste  Sorel  puts  away  his 
tools,  takes  off  his  blouse,  and  exchanges  it 
for  a  coat  which  has  been  hanging  on  a  peg 
in  the  wall,  gives  a  look  round  the  shop,  and 
then  tells  a  rough-headed  boy  who  suddenly 
comes  in  from  the  yard  behind  to  put  up  the 
shutters  and  lock  the  door.  Sorel  then  goes 
down  the  old  street  towards  the  Seine. 

He  walks  along  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the 
ground,  and  starts  at  being  jostled  suddenly 
and  pushed  against  the  wall. 

Instinctively  he  raises  his  hat,  and  asks  par- 
don of  a  tall  man,  who  also  asks  pardon,  but 
in  an  offensive  tone  of  rebuke.  The  offender 
is  tall  and  very  handsome,  but  there  is  inso- 
lence in  his  fine  blue  eyes,  and  his  moustaches 
even  seem  to  swagger,  as  his  red  upper  lip 
cmwes  up  from  his  dazzling  white  teeth. 
^'  You  should  look  where  you  are  going," 
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he  says  with  a  sneer  ;  *^  you  might  have  sent 
my  hat  into  the  gutter  ;  and  if  you  had,  I 
should  have  sent  you  after  it." 

A  flush  comes  into  Auguste's  pale  face. 

*"'  The  street  is  wide  enough  for  two,  mon- 
sieur," he  says,  and  he  passes  on. 

The  tall  man  looks  over  his  shoulder  and 
laughs,  then  he  goes  on  singing  down  the 
street — 

''  Tra,  la,  la — these  Kouen  boors  have  not 
mended  their  manners  in  six  years.  Pah — 
how  narrow  and  foul  the  street  is — surely  it 
was  wider  once — how  beautiful  that  girl  was 
in  the  train — she  haunts  me — I  can  think  of 
nothing  but  her  grand  dark-brown  eyes — and 
what  a  figure  !  " 

He  stops  in  front  of  Madame  Poupion's 
low-browed  doorway,  but  as  he  stoops  to  pass 
under  it  a  pair  of  arms  cling  round  him,  and 
a  shrill,  glad  voice  cries  out — 

"•  Oh,  my  child  ;  oh,  my  Jules,  and  hast 
thou  come  at  last  ?  " 

Jules  returns  his  mother's  kisses,  but  on 
the  whole  he  looks  glad  to  be  released. 

There  was  but  one  cushioned  chair  in 
Madame  Poupion's  room,  and  when  Jules  had 
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placed  himself  comfortably  in  it,  his  mother 
sat  gazing  at  him  to  her  heart's  content. 

*'  Oh,  my  boy,"  she  cried  out,  "  how  hand- 
some thou  hast  grown,  and  how  tall !  there  is 
not  a  finer  man  in  the  whole  city  of  Eouen  : 
and  to  think  that  a  little  woman  like  me 
should  be  the  mother  of  so  handsome  a  child  ! 
Ah,  but  my  Jules,  I  have  wearied  much  for 
thee  in  these  six  years.  It  has  been  a  long 
time  for  thee  to  serve  without  a  holiday." 

Jules  looked  uneasy,  and  fidgeted. 

"  Well,  my  mother — not  altogether  without 
— without  a  holiday  ;  but  as  thou  knowest, 
it  is  a  long  journey  from  Bordeaux  to  Eouen, 
and  it  costs  money,  too.  I  did  think  of  it 
more  than  once  when  I  was  in  Paris,  but 
I  found  I  could  not  manage  the  expense." 

"  Thou  hast,  then,  been  to  Paris,"  she  cried 
out.  ^'  Oh,  my  boy,  I  would  gladly  have 
paid  thy  journey  here" — then,  seeing  a  cloud 
on  her  son's  face,  she  checked  herself.  '*  I 
must  not  tell  thee  any  more  of  my  feelings  or 
thou  wilt  weary,  and — ah,  how  forgetful  I 
am,  thou  art  tired  and  hungry  too — thy  dinner 
is  quite  ready." 

He  smiled  more  pleasantly. 
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"  Thanks — I  am  not  very  hungry,  I  have 
dined  ah'eady  at  one  of  the  restaurants  on  the 
quai — but  I  will  eat  some  more  to  please  thee, 
my  mother." 

She  looked  pained  for  an  instant,  and  then 
she  said  cheerfully — 

"•  Aim,  I  see  now  the  cause  of  thy  delay ; 
how  thoughtful  thou  art,  thou  wouldst  not 
arrive  like  a  hungry  w^olf  at  thy  mother's 
door,  and  so  thou  had  stayed  to  eat  on  the 
road.'' 

A  flush  passed  over  his  face. 

"  Indeed,"  he  said,  "that  was  not  quite 
the  reason,  little  mother.  I  met  some  good 
companions  in  the  train,  and  we  were  un- 
wdlling  to  part  on  arriving ;  so  we  dined, 
and  then  had  a  game  or  so  of  dominoes 
afterwards." 

''  Yes — yes,  my  son."  While  he  spoke, 
Madame  Poupion  had  spread  a  white  cloth  on 
the  little  round  table,  and  now  she  bustled 
off  to  the  kitchen  so  quickly  for  the  soup, 
that  Jules  could  not  hear  the  sigh  caused  by 
his  words. 

While  he  ate  his  soup,  his  mother  sat  look- 
ing at  him  with  tears  in  her  eyes. 
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*'  How  beautiful  lie  is,"  she  was  saying  to 
herself.  **  He  should  have  a  better  place  to 
come  to  than  the  Eue  des  Ai-pents,  and  what 
a  charming  pair  he  and  Cecile  will  make  when 
they  are  married  !  " 

Jules  praised  the  soup  and  the  rest  of  his 
meal  as  he  ate  it,  and  responded  benignly  to 
his  mother's  fluttering,  disjointed  talk,  for  her 
joy  and  the  excitement  caused  by  her  long 
waiting  had  made  Madame  Poupion  restless. 
She  could  not  keep  either  quiet  or  silent — 
her  words  came  without  her  will. 

''But  thou  dost  not  ask  me  for  anyone, 
my  Jules,"  she  said,  slyly,  and  then  she 
wished  she  had  held  her  tongue. 

Jules  smiled. 

' '  No — I  was  expecting  every  minute  that 
the  little  Cecile  would  come  in — where  is 
she?" 

He  looked  for  a  moment  roused  out  of  the 
half-laughing,  half- sneering  manner  with  which 
he  had  been  answering  his  mother. 

"  She  has  gone  to  see  the  poor  little  sister 
of  a  neighbour  who  is  ill — thou  rememberest 
Augnste  Sorel,  dost  thou  not,  my  Jules  ?  " 

Jules  shruo-ored  his  shoulders. 
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**  Thou  seest,  my  mother  '' — his  calm,  self- 
complacent  look  impressed  Madame  Poupion 
profoundly —  "  that  in  these  six  years,  whilst 
thou  and  such  people  as  Auguste  Sorel  have 
been  vegetating,  I  have  been  living,  and  life 
does  not  count  so  much  by  the  amount  of 
years  as  by  what  we  do  in  them.  I  have 
met  with  so  many  people  '' — he  passed  his 
white  hand  over  his  smooth  forehead;  ''I 
have  gone  through  so  many  adventures,  seen, 
in  fact,  so  much  life,  that  the  insignifi- 
cant events  and  people  of  my  youth  seem 
small  and  trifling — ah!" — he  drew  a  long 
breath  —  "yes  —  yes,  voyons.  I  begin  to 
remember  this  Auguste — a  little  ugly  fellow, 
I  think/' 

A  pained  look  glanced  over  Madame  Pou- 
pion's  face,  but  she  said  to  herself,  "  Well — 
it  is  but  natural — my  son,  who  looks  like  a 
count  or  a  duke,  could  not  possibly  think  as 
I  do  of  Auguste/'  Aloud  she  said,  "  Cecile 
will  be  here  soon — she  is  so  gentle,  so  loving 
and — ah,  my  Jules,  it  is  impossible  to  tell 
you  how  good  she  is/' 

Jules  stretched  out  his  arms  and  gave  a 
prodigious  yawn. 
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**  Is  she  pretty  ?  ''  he  said,  ''  and  can  she 
cook  as  well  as  you  can,  my  mother  ?  " 

''  Pretty  !  ''  Madame  jerked  back  her  head 
triumphantly.  ^'Pretty  is  not  the  word,  my 
Jules — Cecile  has  the  face  of  an  angel — here 
she  comes/' 

The  door  opened — Jules  got  up,  he  made 
a  theatrical  movement  forward,  and  first  shook 
hands  with,  and  then  kissed  heartily  on  each 
cheek  the  young  girl  who  came  in.  He 
stood  looking  at  her  from  head  to  foot  so 
searchingly  that  Cecile's  blue  eyes  drooped, 
and  a  warm  flush  spread  over  her  face.  She 
was  tall,  and  had  a  slender,  graceful  figure, 
but  her  face  was  rather  sweet-looking  than 
strictly  pretty  ;  her  chief  beauty  lay  in  her 
large  timid  blue  eyes,  and  in  her  soft  auburn 
hair ;  it  was  a  Madonna  face,  of  a  tender, 
timid  type,  a  face  which  looked  as  if  it  could 
express  feelings  which  as  yet  slept  un- 
disturbed. 

*'  My  mother  said  you  had  grown  pretty, 
Cecile,  but  I  did  not  expect  to  see  you  as 
pretty  as  this.''  He  stooped  and  kissed  her 
hand. 

Cecile   blushed.      It   seemed  to   her  that 
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Jules  did  not  behave  quite  as  she  had  thought 
he  would  behave — but  when  she  glanced  up, 
Madame  Poupion  was  smiling,  and  patting 
her  son's  shoulder  with  a  sort  of  glow  of 
happiness  in  her  tearful  eyes,  so  Cecile  decided 
that  it  was  she  who  was  wrong  and  ignorant. 

''  Still,''  she  said  to  herself,  as  she  went 
upstairs  to  get  an  apron  before  she  carried 
away  the  plates  and  dishes  into  the  kitchen, 
''it  is  not  as  I  thought  it  would  be — Jules 
is  different.  I  thought  I  should  feel  so  glad 
to  see  him,  that  I  should  not  think  about  his 
manner — but  it  is  no  doubt  natural  that  he 
should  still  consider  me  a  little  girl." 

Madame  Poupion  proposed  a  walk  on  the 
Boulevard  Martainville,  or  in  the  Avenue  St. 
Paul,  but  Jules  laughed. 

''  Bah,  bah,"  he  said,  in  a  superior  manner  ; 
"  let  us  do  something  rather  less  dismal.  I 
am  sure  Cecile  prefers  the  Cours  Boieldieu.  I 
do,  at  any  rate — one  sees  something  worth 
looking  at  there." 

Madame  was  ready  as  soon  as  she  got  her 
Sunday  shawl — for  she  had  already  put  on 
her  best  cap  to  honour  her  son's  arrival ;  but 
Cecile  was  longer  than  usual  in  arraying  her- 
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self.  She  had  not  much  choice  ;  if  she  had 
walked  out  with  only  Madame  Poupion,  she 
would  probably  have  worn  the  cap  she  kept 
for  outdoor  use,  but  a  walk  in  the  Cours 
Boieldieu  ^dth  so  grand-looking  a  person  as 
Jules  was  a  matter  of  importance,  and  she 
was  some  minutes  in  arranging  the  set  of  her 
little  black  tiille  bonnet. 

''  At  last — come,  let  us  start.''  Jules  was 
impatient,  he  jumped  up  in  the  midst  of  one 
of  his  mother's  stories.  He  said  the  street 
was  too  narrow  for  three,  so  he  offered  his 
arm  to  his  mother,  and  left  Cecile  to  follow 
alone. 

"When  they  reached  the  quai  there  was  room 
enough  for  all,  and  they  walked  side  by  side, 
chatting  pleasantly,  and  returning  the  greeting 
of  numerous  acquaintances,  either  sauntering 
like  themselyes,  or  enjoying  the  evening  air  at 
the  open  doors  of  their  shops.  One  old  white- 
headed  man,  a  vendor  of  walking-sticks  and 
sweetstuff,  sat  between  two  lofty  oleanders 
full  of  rosy  blossoms  which  stood  on  each 
side  of  the  opening. 

"Ah,  good  evening,  Pere  Boulart,"  said 
Madame  ;   *•  how  goes  the  rheumatism  ?" 
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As  Madame  spoke,  she  felt  her  arm  sud- 
denly dropped.  Jules  had  turned  round,  and 
stood  facing  the  river. 

**  Excuse  me,''  he  said  to  Cecile,  ''I  will 
be  back  directly.'' 

When  Madame  Poupion  turned  round  again, 
Cecile  was  standing  alone. 

*'  Where  is  Jules  ?  "  said  his  mother ;  but 
Cecile  did  not  know,  he  had  so  quickly  passed 
out  of  sight. 
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TT  was  the  sight  of  the  dark-eyed,  dark- 
browed  beauty  he  had  travelled  with, 
standing  near  the  steamers  drawn  up  in  the 
river,  that  had  drawn  Jules  as  if  by  magic 
from  the  side  of  Cecile  and  his  mother. 

The  face  belonged  to  a  tall,  finely-formed 
girl,  dressed  with  over-studied  simplicity ; 
every  fold,  every  hue,  was  so  exactly  assorted 
that  much  time  and  thought  had  evidently 
been  given  by  the  wearer,  not  only  to  the 
fashioning  of  her  garments,  but  also  to  the 
harmony  between  them  and  her  face  ;  every- 
thing about  her  was  studied,  even  to  the  set 
of  her  hat  with  its  drooping  feather.  But 
Jules  only  saw  her  face,  and  stood  entranced 
as  soon  as  he  had  drawn  nearer  to  the  boats, 
waiting  till  she  should  see  him. 

The  dark  beauty  was  talking  to  a  companion 
so  much  shorter  than  herself  that,  as  Jules 
stood,  he  could  not  see  this  other  person. 
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Presently  he  was  roused  by  gentle  laughter 
close  beside  him. 

''  Very  well,  Monsieur  Jules,  and  this  is  the 
way  you  remember  old  friends  ?  '' 

Jules  turned  quickly,  and  there  beside  him 
was  the  freckled,  sunburnt  face  of  Marie 
Devisme,  a  girl  he  had  known  all  his  life, 
and  disliked  for  her  green,  sly  eyes  and 
manoeuvring,  deceitful  ways. 

^^  Pardon,  mademoiselle,''  he  said,  raising 
his  hat,  ''  but  I  had  not  seen  you.'' 

*^No  excuses,"  she  whispered,  ''  you  can- 
not see  the  glowworm  at  full  moon.  Shall  I 
present  you  to  my  friend,  who  wishes  to  make 
your  acquaintance  ?  " 

Jules  flushed  and  bowed,  and  found  him- 
self bowing  again  to  Mademoiselle  Felicie 
Devisme,  the  Eastern -looking  owner  of  the 
dark  eyes. 

Mademoiselle  Devisme  kept  her  eyes  cast 
down,  and  left  her  friend  to  do  the  chief  part 
of  the  conversation  as  they  walked  along  the 
quai ;  only  when  Marie  begged  Jules  to  come 
and  see  her  and  her  old  grandmother  next 
evening,  and  he  demurred — the  long  black 
lashes    suddenly    lifted,    and    one    appealing 
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glance  tied  his  tongue  ;  he  hesitated,  stam- 
mered, and  then  said,  with  a  meekness  quite 
foreign  to  him,  *' I  thank  you.  Mademoiselle 
Marie,  I  will  certainly  come/' 

The  two  girls  bowed  and  departed ;  but 
Jules  could  not  go  back  to  his  mother  and 
Cecile.  The  buzz  and  gaiety  of  the  ever- 
moving  throng  along  the  Cours  and  in  front 
of  the  crowded  cafes  had  lost  all  its  charm. 
He  kept  out  of  sight  among  the  bales  of 
merchandise  between  the  shipping  and  the 
promenade,  and  when  he  arrived  opposite 
the  Douane,  found  his  way  into  some  of  the 
quiet,  fast-darkening  streets  that  lead  up  to 
the  northern  Boulevard. 

When  at  last  he  returned  to  the  Eue  des 
Arpents,  he  found  his  mother  sitting  alone, 
with  one  candle. 

Madame  Poupion's  face  was  sorrowful  till 
Jules  appeared,  but  when  she  saw  him  she 
gave  a  little  cry  of  gladness  and  ran  up  to  him. 

''  Ah  !  my  boy,"  she  said,  as  he  stooped 
down  to  receive  her  kisses.  "  I  could  not 
tell  what  had  happened,  and  the  poor  little 
Cecile,  too,  has  been  anxious,  but  I  have  sent 
her  to  bed." 

VOL.  III.  H 
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Jules  gave  a  sigh  of  relief. 

*' And  it  is  bedtime  for  thee  too,  my  mother; 
so  good  night,  little  mother." 

"  Yes,  yes,  my  son — all  in  good  time — 
I  will  go,  but" — she  clasped  both  her  thin, 
large-veined  hands  on  his  arm — ''  first  I  want 
to  know  when  the  marriage  is  to  be  between 
thee  and  Cecile." 

**  The  marriage  ?  " 

Jules  looked  stupefied,  and  so  very  unlike 
his  usual  self-complacent  self  that  his  mother 
felt  able  to  speak  her  mind  freely. 

"  And  why  not  ?  Thou  knowest,  my  Jules, 
that  when  Cecile  was  left  an  orphan,  I  pro- 
mised she  should  always  have  a  home  here, 
and,  as  thy  father  owed  so  much  to  her  father, 
a  portion  also,  and  thou  thyself  hast  decided 
that  the  best  way  was  to  marry  Cecile,  and 
make  her  my  daughter  indeed." 

"  Promises  are  foolish  things,  my  mother. 
Then  I  suppose  poor  little  Cecile  has  grown 
up  in  this  hope,  and  considers  herself  my 
wife  already,  poor  little  girl — ah,  that  is  un- 
fortunate !  " 

He  twirled  his  moustache  and  smiled — 
Madame  Poupion  shrugged  her  shoulders. 
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'^What  else  could  she  think?  She  has 
no  other  thought  !  She  knows  not  only  that 
it  is  the  most  earnest  wish  of  my  heart  to 
see  my  two  children  united,  but  also  that 
the  sum  I  keep  adding  to  for  her  marriage 
portion  would  be  much  missed  by  thee,  my 
son,  if  she  married  a  stranger." 

A  peculiar  look  of  keenness — a  look  which 
seemed  strange  to  his  mother — came  into 
Jules's  eyes. 

**  A  marriage  portion  !  But,  surely,  my 
mother,  the  food  and  clothing  of  so  many 
years  may  well  count  as  a  set-off  against  the 
money  which  Jacques  Haulleville  lent  to  my 
father." 

A  bright  red  flew  into  his  mother's  withered 
face. 

*^  Now  shame  on  thee,  Jules;  that  is  an  un- 
worthy thought.  To  begin  with  :  the  sum 
was  far  beyond  any  amount  I  have  spent  on 
Cecile — it  came,  too,  when  thy  father  must 
have  been  bankrupt  without  its  help,  and  the 
farm  and  the  houses  must  have  been  sold,  and 
afterwards — ah !  my  son,  this  is  what  I  feel 
sorely — that  if  we  could  have  repaid  Jacques, 
he  would  have  died  a  rich  man ;  he  had  at 
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times  more  than  one  golden  opportunity  lost 
through  our  need." 

"  Well,  he  left  his  child  in  good  hands." 
Jules  spoke  in  the  sullen  voice  of  a  man 
crossed  in  his  will,  hut  his  mother's  thoughts 
were  with  her  dead  friend,  and  she  went  on 
unchecked. 

*'  Ah  yes,  Jacques  was  good ;  he  saw  me  a 
striving  widow,  and  when  he  was  dying  he 
said,  '  Do  not  fret,  my  neighbour,  do  not  sell 
this  inheritance  ;  God  cares  for  the  widow  and 
the  fatherless,  and  he  cares  for  you  and  our 
little  ones.  I  am  more  glad  to  leave  my 
Cecile  to  a  kind  mother  than  to  leave  her  a 
fortune.'  I  ask,  how  after  that  could  I 
neglect  Cecile  ?  As  the  rents  come  in  I  put 
away  something  for  her  portion — for  thee  and 
for  her,  my  Jules,  since  you  are  to  he  made 
one." 

''  Well,  well,  good  night ;  we  must  talk 
over  this  another  time."  Jules  kissed  his 
mother,  but  he  spoke  impatiently.  Madame 
Poupion  sighed  as  she  went  up  to  her  bed- 
room. 

*'  It  is  strange,"  she  said,  "•  how  ungrateful 
I  am  !  Here  is  my  dear  longed-for  son  returned, 
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safe  and  well,  and  yet  I  feel  more  unhappy 
than  I  have  felt  since  his  father  died.  There 
is  a  lump  in  my  throat  which  chokes  me." 

Cecile,  too,  was  troubled. 

*' Jules  is  very  handsome,"  she  thought; 
*'  but  he  is  like  a  stranger,  and  he  seems  to 
care  so  little  for  our  mother — ah,  if  he  only 
knew  how  she  loves  him  !  " 

Jules  sat  below,  in  the  sitting-room  smoking 
his  pipe. 

**My  mother  is  a  good  old  woman,"  he 
said,  **  but  she  is  besotted  over  Cecile  ;  I 
must  see  about  this  hoard.  She  shall  give 
the  girl  a  wedding  outfit  and  500  francs,  and 
I  will  look  out  a  husband  for  her  ;  but  as  to 
marrying  her — bah,  she  is  not  the  sort  of 
girl  I  care  for.  I  had  no  thought  of  marrying 
anybody  till  I  saw  those  black  velvet  eyes." 

Meantime  the  o'v\TLer  of  the  eyes  had  gone 
home  with  her  cousin  to  the  house  of  Marie's 
grandmother. 

*'  Well,  what  do  you  think  ?  "  was  Marie's 
question,  *'  is  he  not  worth  coming  down  to 
see  ? — tall,  good-looking,  young  ;  what  more 
would  you  have  ? — ah,  my  dear,  you  will  make 
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a  splendid  pair.  It  was  strange  you  should 
have  met  on  the  railway.  That  poor  old 
Mother  Poupion  !  how  I  laughed  in  my  sleeve 
when  she  told  me  her  Jules  was  coming  home 
to  marry  that  little  washed-out  doll,  Cecile, 
and  I  was  resolved  he  should  see  thee  at  once." 

The  tall,  dark  beauty  smiled  doubtfully. 

'*  It  is  certain  I  must  marry  some  one, 
Marie — there  is  no  choice — my  mother  treats 
me  shamefully  ;  and  if  this  Monsieur  Poupion 
can  keep  a  wife  in  the  style  I  require,  thou 
may  est  arrange  it.  I  like  his  looks,  but  for 
the  rest — remember  that  Monsieur  Granchet 
admired  me  very  much  when  he  saw  me  last 
year;  he  is  still  to  be  had,  I  suppose.'' 

Marie  gave  a  little  scream. 

*'  That  old  Granchet ! — why,  he  is  seventy 
— he  wears  a  wig,  and  he  is  a  miser  ;  even 
I,  little  and  freckled  as  I  am,  would  not  take 
him  with  all  his  money.  Picture  thyself 
walking  with  the  two  men,  and  see  which 
looks  best." 

Mademoiselle  Felicie  smiled.  There  was 
a  strange  depth  in  those  rare  smiles  of  hers 
— one  could  fancy  whole  sentences  expressed 
in  them  ;  she  only  said  : 
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*'  It  is  true,  but  Monsieur  Granchet  is  a 
man  of  decided  position,  and  as  rich  as  any- 
one in  Rouen." 

Marie  felt  powerless  against  her  strong- 
willed  cousin,  and  yet  she  clung  obstinately  to 
her  love  of  match-making. 

**What  is  the  use  of  position,"  she  said, 
fretfully,  *'  if  one  is  kept  shut  up  in  a  country- 
house  ?  And  as  to  money,  the  really  rich  is 
he  who  enjoys  wealth — not  he  who  hoards  it." 

Again  Felicie  smiled. 

**  Do  not  speak  of  this  before  our  grand- 
mother," she  said,  as  they  paused  before  the 
door.  *^  Marie,  thou  art  unreasonable.  I 
do  not  say  that  I  am  not  to  be  won,  or  that 
a  young  man  is  not  better  than  an  old  one, 
but  that  I  cannot  throw  myself  away.  I  am 
not  impulsive  or  romantic,  and  I  must  see  life 
and  marriage  in  the  light  of  common  sense." 

''Ah!  and  thou  art  only  twenty-three;  wny, 
at  thirty -three,  Felicie,  thou  wilt  be  more  like 
a  man  than  a  woman." 

*'  So  much  the  better — I  detest  silliness." 

''And  yet  thou  wilt  spend  hours  in  plan- 
ning the  make  of  a  dress  or  the  trimming  of  a 
hat ;  is  that  wisdom,  Felicie  ?  " 
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Felicie  gave  her  cousin  a  look  of  supreme 
pity. 

''Yes,  we  will  go  in  now,  my  child;  it 
would  tak^  too  long  to  make  thee  understand, 
and  our  grandmother  will  wonder  at  the  delay. 
After  he  has  been  here  to-morrow  I  will  tell 
thee  more  of  my  opinion  of  Monsieur  Jules 
Poupion." 

That  night,  when  Felicie  sat  before  her 
looking-glass,  brushing  out  her  long  coils  of 
dark,  shining  hair,  she  laughed  at  the  remem- 
brance of  her  cousin's  words. 

''  That  poor  old  Marie  ! — I  like  her,  though 
she  is  such  a  fool.  I  must  be  beautiful,  any 
way.  I  have  him  at  my  feet  already.*'  She 
gave  a  triumphant  glance  at  the  dark,  glowing 
face  reflected  in  the  mirror.  ''But  it  is  my 
duty  to  make  the  most  of  myself.  I  have  no 
money — my  mother  does  not  love  me — I  must 
marry  ;  I  must  have  money  and  position  too, 
and  it  is  sound  wisdom,  when  one  has  only 
one's  self  to  help  one  on  in  the  world,  to 
spend  all  one's  thoughts  on  making  the  best 
of  self  to  obtain  these — besides,  it  makes  one 
pleasant  to  look  at." 
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CHAPTEE    III. 

TT  is  ten  o'clock.  The  moon  shines  brightly 
over  the  Seine,  and  makes  a  broad  silver 
track  across  from  the  suburb  of  St.  Sever  and 
the  quai.  All  along  this  the  lamps  glitter 
and  show  reflected  in  the  water  below.  But 
the  city  of  Eouen  is  already  quiet — all  the 
shops  are  closed,  and  except  for  some  move- 
ment among  the  crowded  barges  and  a  few 
passers-by  on  the  pavement  below  the  tall 
houses  which  border  the  quai,  the  town  has 
gone  to  sleep. 

A  man  comes  briskly  along,  with  a  cheerful 
face  and  a  hurried  step. 

**  Yes,  yes,  I  will  tell  her, — so  much  better 
said  to-night.  I  hope  she  will  be  sitting  up 
for  me." 

And  Jules  Poupion  hurries  on  to  the  last 
of  the  old  gates  of  Rouen,  which  opens  on  to 
the  quai  from  the  Eue  des  Arpents. 
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In  his  haste  he  forgets,  when  he  reaches 
the  small,  ancient  doorway,  to  stoop  low 
enough,  and  a  curse  springs  to  his  lips  as  his 
forehead  strikes  the  lintel  and  he  stumbles  in 
against  his  mother. 

"•  Ah,  hast  thou  hurt  thyself,  my  Jules,  my 
poor  boy  ?  It  is  sad  to  be  knocked  by  thy 
own  doorway.  Come  to  the  light,  that  I  may 
see  what  has  happened.'' 

^'  Oh  —  nothing  —  nothing  !  "  The  blow 
had  ruffled  Jules'  temper,  and  he  had  been 
deciding  as  he  came  along  that  he  must  be  as 
sweet  as  possible.  '^  Mother,  thou  art  not  in 
a  hurry  to  go  to  bed.  I  have  something  to 
say." 

Madame  Poupion  was  very  sleepy,  she  had 
been  dozing  and  waking  up  at  least  six  times 
since  Cecile  went  to  bed  ;  but  it  was  so 
delightful  to  find  herself  alone  with  Jules,  to 
hear  that  he  really  wanted  to  speak  to  her, 
that  she  strangled  a  ya^vn,  opened  her  eyes 
widely,  and  declared  herself  quite  awake. 

''  That  is  well.  Now  then,  little  mother, 
all  thou  hast  to  do  is  to  sit  down  and  listen." 

*^Thou  art  sure  the  blow  has  not  hurt  thee, 
my  boy  ?  " 
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*'  No — no/'  he  said,  impatiently. 

Madame  Poupion  seated  herself  in  a  wooden 
arm-chair,  in  happy  expectation.  Jules  was 
going  to  fix  a  day  for  his  marriage  with 
Cecile.  Certainly  he  had  been  away  ever 
since  breakfast,  and  that  meal  had  been  very 
unloverhke,  but  ''  men  are  different  from 
women,"  Madame  Poupion  said  to  herself; 
"they  feel  so  strongly  that  they  are  obliged 
to  hide  their  feelings.'' 

"  Mother," — Jules  sat  up  stiffly  and  spoke 
as  if  he  had  learned  his  words  off  by  heart — 
**  I  wish  thee  to  do  me  a  service." 

"  Ah,  my  boy — what  service  can  I  do  ? 
Thou  knowest  1  am  happy  to  do  anything  for 
thee,  my  Jules." 

'^  I  knew  thou  wouldst  say  so,"  —  he 
stretched  out  his  arm  and  took  one  of  her 
wrinkled  hands  into  his  own  firm  white  one 
— '*and  I  do  not  ask  much,  my  mother  :  it  is 
but  to  walk  down  to-morrow  to  the  Quai 
Napoleon,  and  to  propose  me  to  old  Madame 
Cocherot  as  a  suitor  for  the  hand  of 
Mademoiselle  Felicie  Devisme." 

Jules  leaned  back  in  his  chair  and  stroked 
his  moustaches.     It  was  such  a  relief  to  have 
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said  it,  and  lie  considered  he  had  said  it 
very  well. 

Madame  Poupion's  head  seemed  to  be 
going  round  like  that  of  a  marionette.  '*  Not 
Felicie,  Marie/'  she  said,  dreamily  ;  *'  it  is 
Marie  Devisme  who  is  the  grand-danghter 
of  Madame  Cocherot — that  girl  with  the 
freckles.'' 

**  Marie  !  Pardon,  my  mother,  Marie  has 
a  cousin,  the  most  beautiful  creature  in  the 
world — I  have  been  with  her  to-day.  Ah, 
when  thou  seest  her,  thou  wilt  see  how  fit  she 
is  to  be  my  wife." 

Madame  Poupion  had  always  submitted  to 
her  son,  but  this  shock  roused  her  to  resist- 
ance. She  could  not  yield  her  hope,  the 
hope  of  years  ;  could  not  see  her  boy,  the  idol 
of  her  life,  given  up  to  an  utter  stranger  with- 
out a  struggle. 

*^  What  is  that  thou  sayest,  my  son  ?  I 
do  not  understand — what,  then,  becomes  of 
Cecile  and  thy  promise  ?  " 

Jules  had  a  fierce  battle  with  his  impa- 
tience, but  he  checked  it  firmly.  He  was 
madly  infatuated  ;  he  must  have  the  beautiful 
Felicie  for  his  wife  without  delay,  and  yet  he 
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was  not  five-and-twenty,  and  he  knew  that  if 
his  mother  chose  to  refuse  her  consent  his 
marriage  could  not  take  place. 

''  I  see  " — he  spoke  in  a  pained,  injured 
voice — ''  that  Cecile  has  stolen  thy  heart 
away  from  me  !  My  happiness  used  to  be 
all  my  mother  thought  of — and  Cecile  could 
never  make  me  happy — she  is  not  the  sort  of 
girl  I  could  marry/' 

Passionate  words  flew  to  the  widow's 
tongue,  but  she  choked  them  back  into  her 
heart.  It  was  so  very  hard  to  give  up  this 
carefully-cherished  hope  of  her  life ;  she  could 
not  give  it  up — it  seemed  to  have  grown  into 
her  heart. 

"  Oh,  Jules,  how  canst  thou  know  ?  Thou 
hast  hardly  seen  Cecile — she  is  an  angel ! 
Wilt  thou  not  trust  my  judgment?  and  I  have 
known  her  all  these  years — ah,  she  is  so 
good — so  good  !  " 

Tears  sprang  like  a  sudden  shower,  and 
rolled  down  her  cheeks,  as  she  turned  with 
clasped  hands  to  her  son. 

Jules  smiled  at  her. 

"  Look  here,  my  mother — be  reasonable — 
it  is  like  this :  it  is  I  who  am  to  marry ;  and 
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I  know  that  Mademoiselle  Devisme  is  the 
woman  I  want  to  make  me  happy.  It  is  not 
possible  that  I  can  see  Cecile  with  thine  eyes. 
For  what  hast  thou  prayed  all  these  years  ? 
has  it  not  been  for  thy  son's  happiness  ? 
Very  well — then  it  is  now  in  thy  power  to 
make  me  truly  happy  by  doing  what  I 
propose." 

One  would  have  thought  there  should  have 
been  more  fervour  in  the  young  man  full  of 
passionate  love  than  in  the  middle-aged 
woman  worn  by  disappointments  ;  and  yet 
Jules  spoke  in  the  easy,  careless  way  which 
always  controlled  his  mother,  even  now, 
while  her  heart  was  racked  with  pain. 

**  I  cannot  say  Yes  at  once,  Jules.  It  is 
too  hard — too  sudden  ;  ah,  my  boy,  thou 
dost  not  know  the  value  of  the  prize  thou  art 
flinging  away !  and  for  a  stranger — a  mere 
beauty ;  oh,  my  Jules,  beauty  is  not  worth 
much  in  a  wife,  it  soon  wears  out ! — goodness 
stands  all  wear." 

A  bright  flush  came  into  Jules'  face. 

*'  We  will  not  talk  more  of  her  to-night, 
my  mother ;  I  have  taken  thee  by  surprise  ; 
thou   shalt  sleep  now,  and   to-morrow  thou 
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wilt  be  calmer  and  able  to  jndge.  Good 
night,  little  mother;  "  and  with  this  formula 
of  his  boyhood,  and  kissing  her  on  both 
cheeks,  he  conducted  his  mother  to  the  door 
of  her  bedroom. 

She  went  in  mechanically,  but  could  not 
go  to  bed.  She  sat  down  in  a  chair  and 
covered  up  her  face.  It  seemed  to  the  poor 
woman  that  the  light  had  gone  out  of  her 
life.  It  was  not  only  that  this  breach  of 
faith  would  be  a  wrong  done  to  Cecile  in  her 
affections,  for  the  girl  had  been  taught  to 
look  upon  Jules  as  her  husband  ;  not  only 
that  it  would  be  a  wrong  to  Jules  himself, 
for  she  was  resolved,  whatever  happened, 
to  restore  to  Cecile  the  money  which  her 
father  had  so  generously  given,  and  this 
restitution  would  considerably  lessen' Jules' 
inheritance  ;  but  there  was  a  deeper,  sorer 
trouble  in  the  mother's  heart.  She  loved 
her  boy  as  devotedly  as  ever ;  but  she  could 
not  be  blind  :  a  bitter  disappointment  had 
come  to  her — this  was  not  the  son  she  had 
been  worshipping  all  these  years. 

''I  thought  when  Jules  came  back  I 
should  be  too  happy,"  she  said.      "  But  why 
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do  I  feel  so  sad  ?  It  must  be  because  I  grieve 
for  Cecile,  and  it  is  I  who  am  to  blame.  I 
ought  not  to  have  felt  so  sure.  Ah,  see  how 
silly  a  woman  I-  am  !  '' 

She  broke  down,  crying  bitterly,  and  the 
tears,  as  they  fell  on  to  her  wrinkled  hands, 
eased  her  full  heart. 

She  did  not  try  to  check  her  sobs  till  a 
gentle  tap  came  at  the  door,  and  Cecile 
entered  without  waiting  for  leave. 

She  looked  very  sweet  and  fair  in  her  white 
nightgown,  with  a  short  white  jacket  on  her 
shoulders,  her  long  fair  hair  brushed  back 
from  her  face,  but  the  smile  in  her  eyes 
died  away  when  she  saw  Madame  Poupion's 
face, 

''  I  feared  thou  wast  ill,  mother — but  this 
is  sorrow."  She  took  the  widow's  handker- 
chief from  the  table  at  which  she  sat,  and 
wiped  her  eyes,  then  putting  her  arms  round 
Madame  Poupion's  neck,  and  kissing  her 
fondly,  said  :  ''I  think  I  know  why  thou 
grievest,  and  it  is  not  quite  just.  Jules  has 
not  seen  me  all  these  years ;  I  am  a  stranger 
to  him  and  he  has  seen  another  stranger  whom 
he  loves."     She  put  her  hand  on  the  widow's 
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lips.  *'  I  saw  him  meet  a  beautiful  lady  this 
morning,  and  then  I  guessed  ^Yhat  would 
happen.  I  am  right,  am  I  not,  dear 
mother?"  Madame  Poupion  nodded,  but 
she  still  sobbed.  "  Well,  then,"  Cecile  smiled, 
**  I  grieve  for  thee,  but  indeed  to  me  the  dis- 
appointment is  not  what  thou  thinkest ;  if  I 
had  been  longer  with  Jules,  or  if" — here  she 
hesitated  —  *'  then  indeed  it  might  be  much 
to  me  ;  as  it  is,  Jules  is  my  brother,  and  I 
wish  to  see  him  happy." 

Madame  Poupion's  sobs  stopped,  she  gazed 
up  at  Cecile,  her  face  full  of  surprise. 

''  Cecile,  what  dost  thou  mean  ?  Thou 
couldst  not  wish  him  to  marry  that  Felicie 
Devisme;  thou  dost  not  love  Jules,"  she 
said,  indignantly.  ^'  Oh,  that  I  should  be 
disappointed  in  both  my  children ! — ah,  it 
is  only  we  old  ones  nowadays  that  keep  our 
hearts  young  and  warm  !  " 

'^  Forgive  me  " — Cecile  kissed  her  gently 
—  "but  if  Jules  does  not  want  me,  is  it  not 
better  that  I  should  be  content  ?  Now  I  will 
put  thee  to  bed,  my  mother,  for  thou  art 
sadly  tired." 

But  Madame  Poupion,  usually  so  placable, 

VOL.   III.  I 
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SO  ready  to  think  herself  in  the  wrong,  could 
not  return  Cecile's  smiles ;  she  submitted 
patiently  to  the  girl's  assistance,  and  she  let 
herself  be  kissed,  but  she  said,  *^  I  thank 
thee,"  without  any  of  her  customary  warmth, 
and  she  had  a  fresh  burst  of  tears  when  Cecile 
finally  departed. 

Meantime  the  girl  had  gone  back  to  her 
own  little  bare  whitewashed  room. 

From  the  lattice  window  she  could  see  the 
moon  sailing  high  above  the  tall  houses 
crowded  at  the  back  of  the  Eue  des  Arpents. 
The  moonlight  shone  in  on  the  floor,  making 
a  white  path  across  the  age-blackened  boards, 
till  it  reached  the  one  chair  on  which  Cecile 
seated  herself. 

*'  My  poor  mother  !  " — her  tears  came 
'quickly  as  she  recalled  the  anguish  on  the 
loved  face ;  ^'  but  she  has  enough  to  bear, 
she  must  never  know  that  I  too  am  sorrowful ; 
and  my  sorrow  would  not  soothe  her ;  she 
would  only  be  angry  if  I  said  the  truth.  I 
have  loved,  I  do  still  love," — here  a  bright, 
warm  blush  spread  over  her  face  and  throat — 
''but  Jules,  who  has  now  come  to  Rouen,  is 
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not  the  Jules  I  love  ;  at  least,  I  think  not. 
Till  this  morning,  when  I  saw  him  and  that 
beautiful  girl  together,  I  believed  against  my 
judgment ;  I  thought  I  was  exacting,  impa- 
tient, that  a  man  can  never  be  all  that  a  woman 
dreams  him,  and  that  it  was  I  who  expected 
too  much.  In  a  few  days,  it  seemed  to  me, 
Jules  would  prove  himself  all  I  had  a  right  to 
expect ;  but  now  this  hope  has  vanished.  I 
saw  how  he  looked  at  her,  and  I  see  how 
vain  I  am.  As  long  as  I  thought  Jules  was 
my  OT\Ti  Jules,  I  tried  to  believe  in  him  ;  now 
that  I  know  he  belongs  to  some  one  else,  I 
tell  myself  I  have  been  self-deceived.  The 
man  I  have  been  loving  is  an  idea,  and  in 
giving  up  Jules  I  do  not  lose  the  happiness 
I  have  dreamed  of  with  him.  Well  then,  why 
do  I  cry?  unless,  indeed,  I  am  ashamed  of 
having  yielded  to  such  a  dream  at  all ;  for 
I  am  not  sure  that  a  girl  should  give  her  love 
unasked,  even  to  a  dream  —  but  it  is  all 
over." 

The    girl    rose,    drew  the    white    curtains 
across  the  moonlight,  and  wiped  her  eyes. 

Cecile  said  that  her  love  was  over,  and  yet 
when,  after  saying  her  prayers,  she  lay  do\vn 
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to  rest,  hours  passed  before  she  closed  her 
eyes,  and  then  she  sobbed  in  her  troubled 
sleep  like  one  who  has  deeply  suffered ;  and 
she  had  suffered  a  grievous  loss,  for  a  great 
and  cherished  joy  had  gone  out  of  her  young 
life. 
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CHAPTEK    IV. 

MADAME  POUPION  looked  more  like  her 
own  bright,  cheery  self  than  she  had 
looked  since  her  son's  arrival.  She  came 
smiling  up  the  Rue  des  Ai'pents,  and  seeing 
Auguste  Sorel  hard  at  work,  she  stood  still 
and  nodded  before  she  went  indoors. 

The  young  man  pulled  off  his  cap,  but  he 
scarcely  smiled. 

'*What  is  it  then,  Monsieur  Auguste,  is 
your  sister  worse  ?  "  and  in  an  instant  Madame 
Poupion's  sympathetic  face  was  overcast  and 
its  brightness  faded. 

'^  I  thank  you,  madame,  but  Julie  is  better 
than  I  could  have  hoped — she  is  always  better 
after  one  of  Mademoiselle  Cecile's  visits.'' 

'*  Ah !  '' — and  then  Madame  Poupion  did 
not  know  what  to  say  next,  for  this  new  hope 
which  filled  her  heart  and  which  was  shininof 
in  her   eyes  would,   she  well   knew,  cut   oif 
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Cecile's  visits  to  the  crippled  sister  of  Augusta 
Sorel. 

*^  Yes,  yes/'  she  smiled,  after  a  minute,  *^I 
must  go  and  see  Julie/' 

"Ah,  madame,"  Auguste bowed  again,  and 
his  eyes  glistened,  "  you  are  a  good  sight  for 
old  and  young,  sick  or  well;  you  are  like  sun- 
shine in  a  dark  place." 

"  For  shame  !  "  she  laughed,  and  a  pretty 
flush  stole  into  her  cheeks  ;  ""  you  flatter  me, 
Monsieur  Auguste  ;  it  is  the  young  who  give 
sunshine — Good-bye . ' ' 

She  nodded  and  tripped  into  her  house. 
The  smile  which  Auguste 's  words  had  called 
up  lingered  on  her  lips  and  sparkled  in  her 
eyes,  and  Jules,  standing  at  the  parlour  door 
full  of  expectation,  caught  her  and  kissed  her 
on  both  cheeks  as  she  came  up  to  him. 

But  at  sight  of  her  son  recollection  came 
back  to  the  loving  mother,  and  the  smile  left 
her  face. 

"  I  need  not  ask  how  thou  hast  sped, 
mother."  Jules  did  not  see  the  change  as 
he  placed  her  in  a  chair  with  a  regard  he  had 
not  shown  since  his  arrival.  "  I  thank  thee 
for  thy  smiles." 
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Madame  Poupion  grew  pale  as  her  son 
spoke,  and  when  he  ended  she  looked  as  guilty 
as  a  truant  schoolboy. 

''  I  am  glad  and  sorry  too,  Jules  ;  glad  and 
sorry  for  thee,  and  glad  for  myself.  When 
Madame  Cocherot  heard  that  I  must  give 
Cecils  a  portion,  and  that  all  my  leavings 
would  not  be  thine,  she  refused  consent." 

Jules  started  to  his  feet,  and  stamped  with 
impatience.  ^'  Curses  on  the  old  fool — what 
business  has  she  to  refuse  ?  Felicie  has  a 
mother  of  her  own  at  Bon  Secours,  and  I 
shall  go  to  her  myself.'' 

He  buttoned  his  coat  and  looked  round 
for  his  hat. 

Madame  Poupion  hurried  forward  and  stood 
in  his  way  to  the  door. 

'^  Stay,  Jules!" — she  spoke  so  seriously 
that  he  hesitated.  ^'  It  is  not  Madame 
Cocherot  only  ;  she  speaks  for  Felicie." 

''  Then  that  makes  it  easy,  mother ;  I 
have  only  to  speak  to  Felicie.  Ma  foi !  I  am 
not  used  to  fail  with  a  woman."  He  tried  to 
push  past  her,  but  Madame  Poupion  put  her 
hand  on  his  arm. 

"  Mademoiselle  Devisme  herself  has  asked 
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me  to  say  that  she  cannot  receive  thy  visits, 
my  Jules  ;  she  can  only  marry  a  man  who  is 
richer  than  thou  art/' 

Jules  grew  a  fiery  red  and  pushed  his 
mother  roughly  away. 

*^  Then  it  is  thy  doing/'  he  said,  angrily, 
*'  and  Cecile's ;  but  for  Cecile  I  should  be 
happy.  Oh,  mother,  I  did  not  think  it  possible 
thou  wouldst  rob  thy  child  for  a  stranger  !  " 

He  was  furious  with  anger,  and  he  rushed 
away  without  another  look  at  his  mother. 

She  stood  still,  very  pale  and  trembling. 
Jules'  passion  had  stricken  her  with  awe 
rather  than  with  anger  ;  she  stood  leaning 
against  the  wall,  trying  to  see  where  she  had 
been  wrong. 

"  Yes,  yes,"  she  said,  after  a  little;  "I 
am  wrong,  or  Jules  would  not  say  it ;  poor 
fellow,  he  is  mad  with  grief,  and  I  am  so 
selfish  that  I  think  only  of  making  him  happy 
my  own  way." 

She  sat  down,  and  her  hands  fell  listlessly 
in  her  lap.  What  was  she  to  do  ?  She  could 
not  rob  Cecile,  and  she  could  not  bear  to  make 
Jules  unhappy.  In  that  shock  given  by  his 
anger  she  had  quite  lost  the  secret  sense  of 
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deliverance  from  a  present  clanger.  On  her 
way  from  the  quai  to  the  Eue  des  Arpents  she 
had  rejoiced  that  her  son  was  set  free  from  a 
bold,  mercenary  girl,  an  evident  husband- 
seeker  ;  and  now  to  pacify  Jules,  to  recover 
his  affection,  she  would  have  implored  Felicia 
Devisme  to  listen  to  him. 

She  jumped  up  when  she  heard  footsteps 
in  the  passage ;  she  knew  Cecile  would  notice 
her  agitation. 

When  the  girl  opened  the  door  Madame 
Poupion's  head  was  bending  down  over  an  open 
draw^er,  but  Cecile  had  come  in  of  set  purpose, 
and  she  put  her  arm  round  her  old  friend. 

"  "What  is  it,  my  mother  ? — why  is  Jules 
so  angry  ? — what  has  happened  ?  " 

No  answer  came,  and  the  head  was  reso- 
lutely turned  away. 

"Come — come,"  the  girl  said,  fondly, "  thou 
hast  never  had  a  secret  from  Cecile,  mother ; 
thou  hast  given  her  a  share  of  all  thy  joys, 
may  she  not  help  to  bear  thy  troubles  ? 
Come,"  and  she  gently  turned  Madame 
Poupion's  face  towards  her  o^mi. 

There  was  a  little  frown  in  the  midst  of 
its  sadness. 
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'^  Thou  art  self-willed,  Cecile — it  will  do 
thee  no  good  to  tell  thee  my  trouble — it  will 
hurt  thee  rather." 

*'  Well  then,  tell  me  at  least  why  Jules  ran 
away  in  such  haste.  I  was  coming  along  the 
street,  and  he  nearly  knocked  me  down ;  I 
hardly  think  he  saw  me." 

*^  Poor  boy  !  he  is  very  unhappy."  Madame 
Poupion  wiped  her  eyes — it  seemed  to  her  just 
then  that  Cecile  was  the  cause  of  her  darling's 
trouble.  '^  It  appears  that  this  Felicie  Devisme 
will  not  have  my  boy  because  he  is  not  rich 
enough  ;  why,  my  Jules  as  he  stands  is  good 
enough  for  any  girl,  I  hope  !  " 

^'Not  rich  enough! — why  the  Devismes 
are  quite  poor,"  said  Cecile,  thoughtfully; 
^*  Felicie  cannot  expect  to  make  a  rich  marriage 
— ah,  my  mother,  if  she  cares  for  Jules,  it 
will  come  right  in  the  end." 

*'  No,  no,  it  cannot  come  right  " — Madame 
Poupion  spoke  fretfully  ;  she  wanted  to  be  left 
in  peace  with  her  grief,  as  she  would  not  con- 
fide it  to  anyone,  and  it  seemed  cruel  that 
Cecile,  for  whom  she  was  sacrificing  her  boy, 
should  be  so  unsympathetic  and  importunate 
— **  she  says  he  is  not  to  go  and  see  her  again 
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— he  is  not  rich  enough — there,  that  is  all, 
Cecile  ;  there  is  no  more  to  be  said." 

Cecile's  arm  was  gently  withdrawn ;  she 
knew  this  was  only  a  half-confidence ;  but  it 
set  her  thinking.  She  gave  another  glance 
at  Madame  Poupion,  and  then  she  went  into 
the  kitchen  and  stood  still  thinking  before  the 
cooking-stove. 

Thinking  very  earnestly :  little  sentences 
long  forgotten,  chance  words  scattered  over 
the  years  of  her  childhood,  began  to  take 
shape  and  coherence,  and  as  Cecile  stood 
before  the  glowing  mass  of  charcoal,  suddenly 
her  eyes  seemed  to  open  to  the  secret  of 
Madame  Poupion's  trouble  and  the  anger  of 
her  son.  For  although  his  mother  had  uttered 
no  complaint,  Cecile  had  seen  Jules'  face  as 
he  left  his  home,  and  she  guessed  that  he  had 
behaved  unkindly. 

''I  shall  not  marry" — the  girl's  thoughts 
went  on — "  I  shall  always  live  with  our 
mother.  Jules  is  angry  because  of  the  money ; 
I  will  ask  her  to  give  it  to  him,  and  then  he 
will  be  happy.  He  ^dll  never  love  me,  so  it 
is  like  the  dog  in  the  fable  to  wish  to  keep 
him  from  Felicie  Devisme." 
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Madame  Poupion  called  Cecile  a  child  ; 
but  early  sorrow  and  natural  temperament  had 
made  the  girl  thoughtful  and  old  for  her  age, 
and  she  knew  that  in  a  question  of  money  she 
ought  to  take  wiser  counsel  than  her  own. 

''  I  will  ask  Monsieur  Auguste,"  she  said, 
**  what  can  be  done  ;  he  is  always  good  to 
me." 

She  went  out  at  the  open  door  and  crossed 
the  street. 

Auguste  Sorel  did  not  see  her  coming  ;  he 
was  at  the  back  of  the  shop,  stooping  over  a 
barrel,  and  he  went  on  singing  to  himself. 
Cecile  stood  hesitating  in  the  stream  of  sun- 
shine that  filled  the  front  of  the  shop,  but 
still  Auguste  went  on  singing,  and  his  deep, 
rich  voice  seemed  to  vibrate  through  the 
rambling  place,  piled  with  casks  and  pails  and 
staves  and  hoops  in  picturesque  groupings. 

Auguste  himself  had  a  picturesque  aspect 
in  his  blouse  and  flat  cap,  seated  on  a  barrel 
and  holding  a  small  cask  between  his  knees. 
He  was  tapping  this  with  a  hammer,  and 
seemed  to  keep  time  to  his  song,  which  was 
in  Breton  patois,  a  lament  for  the  past  glory 
of  Brittany. 
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**  Monsieur  Sorel/'  Cecile  spoke  very 
timidly,  and  yet  the  clear  sound  roused  the 
young  man  at  once  ;  it  pierced  through  the 
music  of  his  own  voice,  the  blows  he  struck 
on  the  wood,  and  the  monotonous  hammering 
that  came  from  an  inner  workshop. 

He  jumped  up  and  stood  bowing  reverently 
to  Cecile.  It  seemed  to  him,  as  she  stood 
there  in  that  glory  of  sunshine  which  sur- 
rounded her  like  the  background  of  some 
Venetian  picture,  that  she  resembled  a  dis- 
guised princess  of  faiiy  tale  ;  for  Auguste 
was  a  student,  and  he  spent  his  evenings 
reading  to  his  lame  sister,  instead  of  wasting 
them  at  the  cafes  on  the  quai. 

**  In  what  can  I  have  the  pleasure  of  serv- 
ing Mademoiselle  ?  "  he  said,  so  earnestly  that 
Cecile's  timidity  increased.  She  had  never 
sought  Auguste  Sorel,  and  to-day  she  had 
entered  his  workshop  impulsively,  without 
realising  what  lay  before  her,  till  she  was 
across  the  threshold. 

For  a  minute  she  stood  powerless  to  get 
out  the  words  she  had  ready,  and  then 
Madame  Poupion's  sad  face  came  back  to 
help  her. 
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''  I  only  want  to  ask  a  question,  monsieur," 
she  said,  shyly.  His  silence  encouraged  her  ; 
she  pinched  up  her  gown  between  her  fingers, 
and  then  with  a  desperate  effort — '*  If  a  person 
wishes  to  transfer  money  to  some  one  else, 
what  is  the  right  way  ?  " 

Auguste  stared.  He  had  no  clue  to  Cecile's 
meaning. 

'^  Pardon,  mademoiselle,  this  is  a  matter 
dependent  on  circumstances." 

A  bright  idea  came  to  Cecile. 

"  Suppose,  monsieur,  some  one  gives  or 
leaves  a  sum  to  Julie,  and  she  wishes  to  give 
it  to  you,  how  can  she  do  it  ?  " 

Auguste  smiled. 

**  Well,"  he  said,  **  there  is  no  chance  of 
money  coming  to  either  of  us  ;  but  Julie  is 
only  sixteen,  she  cannot  make  any  disposition 
of  property.  The  plan  would  be,  for  Julie  to 
tell  the  person  who  gives  or  leaves  the  money 
that  she  wishes  it  to  be  for  me  instead  of  for 
herself." 

''  And  there  is  no  other  way  ?  " 

/'  That  also  depends  on  circumstances  :  the 
money  may  be  left  without  conditions,  and 
then,  when  she  is  old  enough,  Julie  may  do 
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as  she  likes  ;  or  in  any  case  she  may,  as  she 
receives  the  money,  hand  it  over  to  anyone 
she  pleases,  as  a  simple  gift." 

''  Ah,  thank  you,  monsieur ;  you  must 
pardon  me  for  being  so  troublesome." 

Cecile's  eyes  sparkled  as  if  some  boon  had 
been  conferred  on  her,  and  she  smiled  so 
sweetly  at  Auguste  that  he  felt  in  ecstasy. 
He  followed  her  to  the  entrance,  and  watched 
her  across  the  street.  Then  he  sighed  and 
went  back  to  his  work. 

What  was  the  use  of  sighing !  He  saw 
his  life  before  him.  And  as  far  as  he  could 
see,  it  must  be  a  life  alone.  Even  if  his 
employers  took  him  into  partnership  he  could 
never  hope  to  marry  ;  he  must  think  of  'the 
helpless  orphan  sister,  who  shed  so  much 
sweetness  into  his  life. 

**  Yes,"  he  said,  ''  Julie  is  an  angel  of 
patience  and  love ;  and  a  man  ought  not  to 
wish   for  greater  happiness  than  I  have   in 

caring  for  her;  but "  and  then  he  went  on 

hammering  as  if  he  were  knocking  murmurs  on 
the  head,  and  giving  them  each  a  death-blow. 

Meantime  the  day  passed  silently  over  the 
way.     Jules  did  not  come  home  ;  his  mother 
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wore  an  unhappy,  fretful  look,  relieved  now 
and  then  by  a  few  tears,  hastily  wiped  away 
with  her  apron,  while  Cecile  had  a  bright  light 
in  her  eyes,  and  a  serene  hope  in  her  face, 
that  had  not  been  there  since  Jules'  return. 

Both  the  women  went  to  bed  early.  Madame 
Poupion  was  too  full  of  grief  to  risk  another 
talk  with  her  son.  She  knew  by  instinct  that 
he  would  dislike  tears,  and  she  felt  no  con- 
fidence in  her  own  power  to  repress  them. 

The  clock  had  struck  ten  when  her  son  came 
along  the  quai  to  the  Kue  des  Arpents.  There 
was  no  moon  to-night — it  was  hidden  under 
a  dense  mass  of  black  clouds — and  a  chilly 
night  breeze  ruffled  the  waters  of  the  Seine, 
breaking  up  the  line  of  reflected  light  into 
irregular  flickers. 

The  young  man  shivered,  and  felt  warmer 
when  he  had  turned  his  back  on  the  river  and 
passed  under  the  archway  of  Guillaume  Lion. 

He  was  tired  out  with  disappointment.  He 
had  seen  Madame  Cocherot,  and  had  learned 
from  her  that  the  portion  his  mother  destined 
for  Cecile  was  considered  an  affront  by  Made- 
moiselle Felicie,  and  since  then  he  had  spent 
the   day   in  vain   attempts   to  get  speech  of 
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Felicie  herself.  Madame  Cocherot  declared 
that  her  grand-daughters  had  departed;  and, 
after  watching  the  house  till  ten  o'clock, 
Jules  sadly  gave  up  hope,  and  came  home 
out  of  tune  with  himself  aod  everyone. 

He  found  a  neatly-arranged  little  meal  of 
bread  and  cheese,  radishes,  and  fruit  await- 
ing him,  but  he  was  not  even  in  a  mood 
to  eat.  He  took  up  the  lamp  which  had 
been  left  burning,  and  went  into  his  bedroom 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  long,  narrow 
passage. 

In  the  centre  of  the  room  was  a  small 
round  table,  and  on  this  lay  a  note. 

Jules'  heart  gave  a  sudden  bound.  Felicie 
had  written,  and  all  would  be  well.  He 
raised  it  close  to  his  eyes,  for  the  lamp  burned 
dimly. 

The  address  was  *' Jules,"  in  a  woman's 
hand ;  but  when  he  had  torn  it  open  all  the 
glad  expectation  fled  out  of  Jules'  face,  and 
he  dashed  the  note  down  with  an  exclamation. 
At  the  bottom  of  the  closely-written  page  he 
had  seen  ''  Cecile." 

He  took  a  few  turns  up  and  down  the 
room,  and  then  lit  a  cigar. 

VOL.  III.  K 
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This  appeared  to  quiet  his  anger,  for  pre- 
sently he  took  up  the  note  and  read  it. 

''  Tiens " — he  put  down  his  cigar  and 
passed  his  hand  over  his  forehead.  *'  Ma  foi, 
but  this  is  very  good-natured  of  the  httle  girl, 
though,  of  course,  she  has  no  real  right  to  the 
money;"  and  then  he  read  the  letter  aloud,  to 
assure  himself  that  he  was  not  dreaming. 

"My  Dear  Jules, — Thou  knowest  that 
our  mother  puts  away  money  for  me,  and  she 
has  been  doing  this  for  so  many  years  that 
the  sum  must  be  now  considerable.  I  have 
no  mone}^  of  my  own  to  buy  thee  a  wedding- 
gift,  my  brother,  and  I  cannot  bear  to  ask  our 
mother  for  that  which,  in  her  excess  of 
generosity,  she  destines  for  me.  I  ask  thee 
then,  Jules,  to  accept  this  store,  or  rather  to 
consider  that  it  is  thine  when  thou  hast  a  use 
for  it :  my  home  will  always  be  with  our 
mother,  and  I  know  that  thou  wilt  always 
remember  that  I  am  thy  sister. — Cecile." 
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CHAPTEE  V. 

*'  TJEEE  is  the  little  mother !  "  Jules  met 
Madame  Poupion  next  morning  at  the 
foot  of  the  staircase,  and  kissed  her  lovingly 
on  both  cheeks.  He  had  not  looked  so  happy 
since  his  arrival  in  the  Eue  des  Arpents. 

Madame  Poupion's  eyes  opened  widely. 

''  Ah  !  but  this  is  excellent,  my  boy  " — 
the  tears  gathered  in  her  fond  eyes — "  and 
now  we  are  going  to  be  happy  again." 

All  through  breakfast  Jules  kept  on  talk- 
ing and  laughing,  first  teasing  his  mother, 
then  Cecile,  till  Madame  Poupion  went  away 
into  the  kitchen  to  cook  another  omelette, 
for  Jules'  appetite  even  was  expansive  this 
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Then  all  at  once  he  became  grave,  and  he 
looked  at  Cecile. 

"  My  little  sister,"  he  said — and  Cecile 
thought  if  Jules  had  always  looked  at  her  so 
earnestly  it  would  have  been  harder  to  yield 
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liim  to  Felicie  Devisme — '^  thou  art  very 
good  to  me,  and  I  accept  thy  gift,  or  at  least 
the  name  of  it,  for  the  sum  may  lie  where  it 
is  till  I  want  it,  and  be  sure  I  will  never  for- 
get thy  claim." 

Ho  got  up,  and  coming  round  to  where 
Cecile  sat,  he  bent  down  and  kissed  her  fore- 
head ;  then,  as  he  heard  his  mother  returning, 
he  hurried  back  to  his  place. 

Again  Cecile  felt  disappointed  in  Jules. 
She  could  not  have  told  why  or  how,  but  the 
veil  was  now  completely  torn  from  her  eyes — 
the  object  of  her  dream-worship  was  not  Jules 
Poupion. 

He  felt  like  a  newly-made  king — he  was 
in  harmony  with  all  the  world  this  morning ; 
for  if  Cecile  could  behave  so  well,  poor  little 
girl  !  when  it  must  be  so  hard  thus  to  give 
him  up,  what  might  he  not  expect  of  the 
woman  he  loved  ? 

*'  If  a  man — well,  such  a  man  as  I,  loves 
a  woman,  she  must  love  in  return,  it  is  not 
possible  to  doubt."  And  yet  as  he  sat 
pulling  at  his  moustaches  and  then  twirling 
the  ends  of  them,  thereby  raising  his  upper 
lip  and  displaying  his  white,  firm  teeth,  Jules 
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felt  doubtful  and  timid  too — by  no  means  his 
usual  habit — as  to  his  success  with  the  beautiful 
Felicie ;  but  he  was  impatient  to  know  his  fate. 

He  found  Madame  Cocherot  seated  at  her 
door  on  the  Quai  Napoleon,  or  rather  in  the 
shop  entrance  of  the  walking-stick  and  sweet- 
stuff  seller  to  whom  she  let  her  ground-floor. 
The  old  hag-like  woman  was  enjoying  the 
morning  air  between  two  tall  oleanders  covered 
with  rosy  blossoms,  while  her  withered  fingers 
deftly  shredded  onions  and  carrots  and  turnips 
into  the  large  red  pan  in  her  lap. 

''  Good-day,  madame,"  said  Jules ;  "  you 
are  always  busy,  morning  or  evening  :  shall 
I  talk  to  you  here  or  shall  you  be  going  up- 
stairs ?  " 

There  was  a  spiteful  gleam  in  Madame 
Cocherot's  small  green  eyes  as  she  raised 
them  to  his  face. 

''  Monsieur  can  say  what  he  wishes;"  and 
then  she  chuckled  out,  ''  I  fancy  there  are  no 
secrets  between  monsieur  and  me." 

Jules  grew  a  fiery  red — he  longed  to 
throw  the  malignant  old  creature  into  the 
river,  flowing  so  peacefully  beside  the  quai, 
but  he  forced  himself  to  speak  courteously. 
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^'Madame/'  he  said,  ^'I  have  come  to 
say  that  the  little  objection  you  raised  at  our 
last  meeting  is  arranged  :  all  my  mother's 
savings  will  come  to  me,  as  well  as  all  the 
little  revenues  which  belong  to  our  family/' 

He  drew  himself  up  at  this  and  felt  master 
of  the  situation ;  for,  after  all,  Felicie  had  no 
portion  but  her  beauty,  while  he  would  not 
only  have  the  hoard  destined  for  Cecile — 
excepting  a  slender  gift  which  he  intended  to 
bestow,  when  she  should  require  it,  on  his 
kind  little  sister, — but  he  would  have  the 
property  which  his  mother  had  managed  to 
preserve  even  in  her  utmost  need — the  farm 
at  Dieppedale,  and  one  or  two  old  houses  in 
the  Kue  Martainville. 

''Eh!" — the  old  woman  looked  attentive 
— ''  this  is  another  affair,  Monsieur  Poupion," 
she  went  on,  in  a  creaking  voice ;  ''  but  per- 
mit me  to  say,  a  young  man  should  know 
what  ground  he  stands  on  when  he  comes  to 
propose  for  a  beautiful  young  lady  like  Made- 
moiselle Devisme — a  young  lady  who  may 
marry  anyone  she  chooses  in  Eouen." 

Jules  restrained  himself  with  some  dijffi- 
culty. 
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''Well,  madame,  perhaps  I  was  in  too 
great  a  hurry,  but  then  my  love,  I  suppose, 
was  stronger  than  my  prudence.  But  if  you 
will  permit  me  I  will  now  explain  my  position, 
unless  you  prefer  that  I  go  to  Bon  Secours,  and 
see  Mademoiselle  Devisme  and  her  mother/' 

''  Bah,  bah,  bah  !  and  who  is  the  mother 
of  Felicie  that  she  can  decide  without  my 
advice  ? — a  poor,  helpless  weakling,  who 
should  never  have  come  into  the  family  but 
for  the  folly  of  my  daughter's  brother-in-law, 
Pierre  Devisme.  And  as  to  Felicie,  w^ell,  I 
should  not  be  surprised  if  you  found  her  here 
in  half  an  hour's  time,"  and  Madame  Coche- 
rot  grinned  till  she  looked  more  frightful 
than  ever. 

Jules  bowed  and  retired,  fuming  inwardly. 
He  felt  positive  that  Felicie  had  never  left 
Eouen,  and  that  this  old  harpy  had  planned 
the  whole  affair. 

*'  Felicie  is  too  quiet  and  dignified,"  he 
said,  ''for  such  underhand  proceedings;  quiet 
women  are  so  safe.  That  little  timid  Cecile 
now  is  much  too  lively  when  her  restraint 
wears  off;  she  is  not  a  woman  I  would 
trust." 
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He  looked  at  his  watch  every  two  or  three 
mmutes,  tried  to  pass  away  time  by  counting 
the  number  of  people  who  crossed  the  bridge, 
and  at  last  found  to  his  joy  that  the  half- 
hour  was  over. 

This  time  Madame  Cocherot  was  not  in 
the  shop,  but  Monsieur,  the  old  shop-owner, 
uncovered  his  shining  bald  head  and  pointed  to 
the  side  door  which  led  to  the  flight  of  stairs. 

Jules'  heart  beat  in  a  surprising  manner 
as  he  mounted,  and  when  in  answer  to  his 
knock  at  the  door,  ''  Enter''  came  in  Felicie's 
voice,  he  had  to  pause  a  moment  to  recover 
himself;  and  when  he  entered  the  room  he 
seemed  to  see  nothing  distinctly. 

"  Good  morning,  monsieur,"  said  Madame 
Cocherot,  as  if  this  were  their  first  meeting. 
Her  voice  broke  the  spell. 

Jules  saw  that  Felicie  sat  on  the  sofa, 
beautiful  and  queen-like,  her  grandmother 
close  by,  looking  very  hard  and  hideous,  in 
an  upright  wooden  chair. 

''  I  hope  mademoiselle  is  well  this  morn- 
ing," he  said,  in  a  hurried,  confused  way, 
*'  and  her  mother  and  all  the  family  at  Bon 
Secours." 
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Felicie  looked  at  him  gravely. 

'*I  thank  you,  monsieur,  they  are  well  as 
far  as  I  know/' 

Jules  did  not  quite  know  what  to  say  next 
— the  situation  was  embarrassing ;  but  there 
was  a  mirror  just  behind  Felicie 's  sofa,  and 
as  he  took  a  chair  opposite  her  the  sight  of 
his  own  handsome  face  restored  his  self-pos- 
session. 

He  smiled  at  Madame  Cocherot. 

*'  Madame,  may  I  ask  permission  to  visit 
you  this  afternoon  and  take  mademoiselle  in 
the  steamer  to  La  Bouille." 

Felicie  raised  her  head  at  once. 

*'  I  thank  you,  monsieur;  Marie  and  I  will 
meet  you  at  the  boat  at  two  o'clock,  I  love 
the  river,"  she  added,  with  a  gracious  smile. 

Jules  bent  forward  and  kissed  her  shapely 
brown  hand,  and  then  after  a  little  badinage 
with  Madame  Cocherot  he  departed — first 
bestowing  on  his  fiancee  the  formal  kiss  of 
betrothment,  for  the  acceptance  of  his  pro- 
posal to  go  to  La  Bouille  signified,  Jules 
knew,  the  acceptance  of  his  suit. 

He  came  down  stairs  almost  reeling  with 
happiness.     He    at  once  bought  a  walking- 
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stick  of  the  bald-headed  Boulart — he  would 
have  bought  half  a  dozen  if  he  had  been 
asked  to  do  so — and  then  darting  into  a 
bird-shop  he  purchased  a  canary  for  his 
mother,  and  a  little  farther  on  a  pair  of 
earrings  for  Felicie  herself;  these  last  he  was 
nervous  in  choosing — he  felt  that  she  had  a 
right  to  be  difficult  to  please,  for  was  she 
not  to  be  his  wife  ? 

Then  he  hastened  on  to  the  Kue  des  Arpents. 

^'  Ah  !  I  am  a  good  son ;  I  go  at  once  to 
share  my  happiness  with  my  mother,"  and 
he  went  on  briskly  flourishing  his  new  walk- 
ing-stick, and  humming  all  out  of  tune — 
'*  Quand  je  quittais  la  Normandie." 

His  mother  was  in  the  kitchen,  busy  with 
her  cooking. 

"Congratulate  me,  then,  little  mother" — 
he  stooped  to  kiss  her — "  Mademoiselle 
Devisme  consents  to  become  my  wife." 

A  little  startled  cry  was  stifled  before  it 
passed  Madame  Poupion's  lips ;  she  pressed 
the  palms  of  her  hands  closely,  and  then, 
conquering  her  repugnance  by  an  effort  which 
only  a  mother  could  estimate  at  its  true 
strength,  she  kissed  Jules  in  silence. 
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*'I  may  bring  her  to  see  thee.  I  know 
thou  dost  not  hke  Madame  Cocherot,  neither 
do  I ;  and  I  prefer  that  thou  shouldst  see 
FeHcie  here." 

^'  Yes — yes,  my  boy.''  Jules  only  saw 
his  mother's  smile — he  would  not  see  the 
tear  which  she  turned  aside  to  wipe  off  her 
cheek.  *'  Thou  wilt  brincr  her  here, — and, 
my  Jules,  I  will  receive  her  as  a  daughter." 

Jules  thanked  her,  and  hugged  her,  and 
felt  that  he  was  indeed  a  dutiful,  affectionate 
son ;  and  then  he  shut  himself  up  in  his  o^\ti 
room,  and  spent  more  than  an  hour  in  adorn- 
ing his  handsome  person  for  the  expedition 
to  La  Bouille. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  afternoon,  when 
the  steamer  was  returning  from  La  Bouille, 
Marie  Devisme  asked  him  how  soon  he  meant 
to  marry  her  cousin. 

*'As  soon  as  Felicie  will  consent,"  he 
answered,  in  delight.  "  I  have  but  to  go  back 
to  Bordeaux  and  furnish  rooms,  and  that  can 
be  done  in  a  fortnight." 

"  Good."  Marie  looked  very  grave  :  her 
yellow  lashes  drooped  over  her  light  eyes  as 
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she  answered,  *'  It  is  better  to  lose  no  time, 
my  friend."  She  glanced  up  at  him  quickly, 
and  she  saw  a  question  in  his  eyes — "  You 
see,  Felicie  is  not  happy  at  home,  and  my 
grandmother  is  not  rich  enough  to  entertain 
visitors  here." 

*'But,"  Jules  spoke  eagerly,  ^^if  your 
cousin  does  not  disdain  the  Eue  des  Arpents, 
will  she  condescend  to  take  up  her  abode  with 
my  mother  till  I  return  ?  " 

Marie  laughed  heartily. 

"  Monsieur  !  you  forget  all  the  proprieties 
of  life.  Felicie  must  of  course  remain  among 
her  own  people  till  she  is  married.  No,  no, 
if  you  return  in  a  month,  that  will  do — my 
cousin  will  require  a  little  time  for  her  own 
preparations." 

^*Ah!  Mademoiselle  Marie  " — in  his  rap- 
ture at  the  reality  of  his  bliss,  Jules  had 
nearly  taken  Marie's  hand,  forgetful  of  the 
curious  eyes  that  surrounded  them  on  the 
deck  of  the  steamer — *'  but  that  is  what  I 
wished  to  say  to  you — I  do  not  mean  Felicie 
to  spend  much  on  her  trousseau ;  I  intend  to 
present  her  with  a  wedding  present  which  will 
meet  all  her  wants." 
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He  said  this  emphatically ;  it  pleased  him  to 
listen  to  his  own  intended  generosity. 

Marie  laughed  again.  They  were  standing 
under  the  awning  within  earshot  of  Felicie, 
who  sat  playing  with  her  parasol,  affecting 
to  be  unconscious  of  the  admiring  glances 
bestowed  on  her  by  all  the  male  passengers. 
Marie  gave  Jules  a  look,  and  moved  from 
under  the  a^^ning. 

**  Monsieur  Jules,"  she  said,  when  they 
had  both  reached  a  part  of  the  boat  freer 
from  passengers,  ^'  you  are  very  kind  in  pro- 
posing to  give  a  present  to  my  cousin,  but 
are  you  not  imposing  a  hard  task  on  yourself 
in  the  way  of  choosing  ?" 

**  Mademoiselle — I — well,"  Jules  stam- 
mered, and  a  vision  of  unknown  trouble 
flitted  before  him  :  '•'  one  leaves  that  to  shop 
people,  you  know;  or  there  is  Cecile." 
Marie  laughed  heartily. 
**  No — no,  monsieur,  you  betray  yourself; 
you  show  me  at  once  that  you  cannot  choose 
dresses  for  Felicie,  if  you  fancy  Mademoiselle 
Haulleville  could  be  trusted  to  do  so  ;  poor 
child,  she  has  not  an  idea  about  di-ess,  and 
my    cousin    FeHcie    was    never    seen    badly 
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dressed  in  her  life.  Indeed,  I  do  not  see 
liow  anyone  can  choose  for  Felicie  who  does 
not  know  all  her  tastes." 

Jules  looked  relieved.  **Will  you,  then, 
help  me,  mademoiselle  ?  If  you  will  name 
the  sum  you  consider  necessary  I  will  leave  it 
in  your  charge,  and  will  ask  you  to  choose 
and  to  furnish  the  wedding  gifts  and  present 
them  from  me  to  your  cousin." 

'''  Ah !  but  that  is  charming — the  very 
thing.  What  a  surprisingly  clever  head  you 
have,  Monsieur  Jules,  to  strike  out  such  an  idea 
for  yourself !  and  it  will  be  such  a  surprise  to 
my  cousin  to  find  all  her  tastes  suited  to  a 
pin's  point.     Now  shall  we  go  back  to  her  ?" 

During  the  rest  of  the  journey  Jules  was 
devoted  to  his  betrothed,  and  when  he  reached 
home  in  the  evening  he  felt  himself  to  be  the 
proudest  and  happiest  man  in  Kouen. 

Next  day  came  the  introduction  to  his 
mother  and  to  Cecile.  Felicie  was  very  quiet, 
and  Madame  Poupion  so  nervous  that  she 
talked  for  herself  and  everyone  else.  It  was 
a  relief  when  the  visit  ended,  and  the  good 
woman  could  have  a  quiet  cry  on  Cecile's 
shoulder. 
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**Husli!  hush!  mother," — the  girl  put 
her  arm  tenderly  round  the  sobbing  woman — 
'*  she  is  very  handsome,  and  Jules  loves 
her/' 

"  Yes,  she  is  handsome,"  the  jooor  mother 
wiped  her  eyes ;  **  but  do  you  know  the  pic- 
ture in  the  Musee,  Cecile — the  boy,  and  the 
two  women  who  lead  him  different  ways  ?  one 
is  Virtue,  the  other  Tice — and  the  face  of 
Felicie  Devisme  is  the  same  face  as  Vice.  Ah  ! 
my  child,  thou  canst  not  know  how  a  mother 
yearns  for  goodness  in  her  son's  wife." 

After  this  they  did  not  speak  of  Felicie 
except  when  Jules  was  present,  and  the  day 
of  his  departure  soon  arrived.  He  bade  good- 
bye to  his  mother  and  to  Cecile  at  the  house 
in  the  Rue  des  Ai'pents ;  he  said  that  his  be- 
trothed and  her  cousin  wished  to  accompany 
him  to  the  railway  station. 

But  to  his  disappointment,  when  he  reached 
the  Place  d'Amiens,  which  he  had  appointed  as 
a  rendezvous,  Marie  Devisme  stood  waiting  for 
him  without  her  cousin. 

''  She  has  a  sad  headache,"  she  said  ;  ''she 
begged  you  would  excuse  her." 

Jules    was   furious    with    disappointment ; 
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he  pulled  out  liis  watch,  hut  there  was  no  time 
left  in  which  he  could  go  back  to  the  quai. 

**  I  came  to  thank  you,"  said  Marie,  sweetly, 
without  noticing,  his  angry  silence,  "  for  the 
packet  you  left  for  me  this  morning.  I  will  do 
the  best  I  can  with  it,  and  I  trust  that  my 
dear  cousin  will  be  content." 

"  Content !  " — his  anger  broke  out  in  loud- 
ness of  tone  —  "  but,  mademoiselle,  there 
were  eight  hundred  francs — it  will  not  suit 
me  that  my  wife  should  be  extravagant." 

Marie  laughed  heartily,  and  her  easy  un- 
consciousness of  his  anger  troubled  Jules. 
He  softened  his  voice,  and  sent  a  tenderly- 
reproachful  message  to  Felicie,  when  at  last 
the  train  bore  him  off  to  Paris. 
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CHAPTEE  VI. 

T^HEEE  weeks  have  passed  away.  Ma- 
dame Poupion  has  only  spoken  of  her 
son's  marriage  to  Auguste  Sorel,  and  he  re- 
ceived the  news  with  such  evident  satisfac- 
tion, and  with  so  little  sympathy  for  her  dis- 
appointment, that  she  felt  no  courage  to  talk 
on  the  subject  to  any  of  her  other  neighbours. 

Jules  had  said  that  he  did  not  wish  his 
mother  to  retui-n  Felicie's  visit,  because  of 
the  rudeness  of  old  Madame  Cocherot ;  and 
Mademoiselle  Devisme  had  not  reappeared  in 
the  Eue  des  Arpents.  Cecile  one  day  met 
Felicie  and  her  cousin  in  a  shop  in  the  Eue 
des  Carmes  ;  they  w^ere  busy  choosing  dresses. 

**  Yes,  yes,''  Madame  Poupion  sighed,  when 
she  heard  this  news,  '^  she  thinks  of  nothing 
but  herself  and  her  dress.  Oh !  my  poor 
Jules." 

She  was  very  much  depressed.  She 
seemed  to  resent  Cecile's  bright  attempts  at 
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cheering  her.  Even  when  her  favourite, 
Auguste  Sorel,  came  in  on  Sunday  afternoon 
for  a  chat,  she  made  an  excuse  for  quitting 
the  parlour,  and  left  him  to  be  entertained  by 
Cecile. 

But  on  this  morning,  just  a  week  before 
the  wedding-day,  Madame  Poupion  made  a 
great  effort. 

''  I  am  wrong,''  she  said,  *^  I  am  rebelling 
against  Providence ;  this  is  sent  me,  and  I  must 
bear  it.  Yes,  I  must  go  and  talk  to  Cecile/' 
^'  We  must  see  about  our  gowns,"  she  said, 
cheerfully,  at  breakfast -time,  ^^  and  we  must 
tell  all  our  friends — it  shall  not  be  said  that 
we  are  not  proud  of  the  marriage  of  my 
Jules." 

The  modest  toilettes  were  soon  decided  on, 
and  in  the  afternoon  Madame  Poupion,  dressed 
in  her  Sunday  cap  and  gown,  set  forth  to  call 
on  her  friends,  to  announce  the  marriage  of 
her  son  with  Mademoiselle  Felicie  Devisme. 
She  came  home  looking  tired  and  de- 
pressed— all  her  old  friends  knew  her  inten- 
tions respecting  Cecile,  and  she  had  met 
with  more  of  condolence  than  congratulation. 
Cecile  was  a  universal  favourite,  and  it  was 
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not  considered,  in  the  Faubourg  Martainville, 
that  a  stranger  could  supply  her  place. 

As  Madame  Poupion  stopped  at  her  own 
door,  she  saw  Auguste  Sorel  standing  in  the 
passage  speaking  to  Cecile.  The  young  man 
was  speaking  earnestly  ;  Cecile  looked  flushed 
and  indignant. 

"  Oh,  my  mother,''  she  exclaimed,  "it  is 
infamous  ! — but  come  in — come  in/'  She  put 
her  arm  round  the  wondering  woman,  and 
drawing  her  into  the  parlour,  placed  her  in  a 
chair.  "  Tell  her.  Monsieur  Auguste,"  she 
said  ;   ''  I  am  too  angry." 

"  What  is  all  this  ?  "  said  Madame  Poupion. 
She  trembled  a  little  as  she  saw  the  tender 
anxiety  of  Auguste  Sorel's  eyes. 

"I  have  been  told,  madame,  that,  on 
Thursday,  Mademoiselle  Felicie  Devisme  is  to 
be  married  to  Monsieur  Granchet,  the  rich  silk 
merchant  of  St.  Sever,  and  of  Chateau  Belle 
Vue,  on  the  road  to  Yvetot." 

Madame  Poupion  started  up,  her  face 
aflame.  *'  But  it  cannot  be,  it  must  be  pre- 
vented. I  must  go  to  Felicie  now  this  minute, 
and  tell  her  that  she  shall  not  thus  disappoint 
my  Jules  and  break  her  word  to  him.     I  told 
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you  she  was  a  wicked  girl.    Let  me  go,  Cecile, 
there  is  no  time  to  lose/' 

She  pushed  past  Cecile's  restraining  arm, 
but  she  stopped  when  Auguste  quietly  placed 
himself  in  her  path  to  the  door. 

"I  agree  with  you,  madame,  there  is 
no  time  to  lose  ;  but  the  first  step  should  be 
to  write  to  Monsieur  Jules.  It  is  he  who 
should  decide  what  is  to  be  done  ;  and  if 
you  will  write  the  letter  quickly,  we  may 
yet  get  the  post  of  this  evening./' 

But  when  the  excitement  of  the  first  few 
minutes  was  over,  Madame  Poupion  sank 
helpless  into  a  chair;  the  shock  had  un- 
nerved her.  Cecile  got  paper  and  pens  and 
ink,  but  the  poor  woman  could  not  write  ; 
at  last  she  gave  up  the  task  to  Cecile,  but 
by  that  time  the  day's  post  was  over. 

**  Still,"  Auguste  said,  as  he  took  the 
letter  from  Cecile  and  prepared  to  depart, 
'*  there  is  time  for  him  to  return,  and  in  the 
interval,  madame,  you  can  remonstrate  with 
Mademoiselle  Devisme." 

**  Hush! — hush!"  the  girl  followed  him  to 
the  door.  "She  must  not;  this  blow  has 
crushed  her  :  I  will  speak  to  Felicie  myself." 
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Next  morning  Cecile  set  out  on  her  visit. 
She  said  nothing  to  Madame  Poupion.  It 
seemed  to  her  that,  after  all,  this  was  per- 
haps a  false  report ;  and  in  any  case  she 
preferred  to  encounter  whatever  there  might 
be  of  moi-tification  and  humiliation  in  the  in- 
teiTiew,  if  by  so  doing  she  could  shield  her 
dear  old  friend.  But  she  had  not  realised  her 
undei-taking,  and  when  she  was  shown  into 
the  room  in  which  Felicie  sat,  she  trembled 
and  grew  pale. 

Felicie  rose  and  bowed  coldly  as  to  a 
stranger. 

^*  May  I  ask  to  what  I  owe  the  honour  of 
this  visit,  mademoiselle  ?  " 

"  I  ought  to  excuse  myself  for  not  having 
called  sooner  " — Cecile  forced  a  smile  to  her 
lips.  "As  we  are  to  be  cousins  in  less  than  a 
week,  we  must  not  be  strangers.'' 

Felicie  fixed  her  great  dark  eyes  searchingly 
on  the  girl's  pale,  anxious  face;  she  smiled; 
she  understood  the  real  motive  of  Cecile's 
visit. 

"  Mademoiselle,  you  did  not  come  to  excuse 
yourself ;  you  came  to  ask  a  question,  and  I 
will  answer  it  before  you  ask  it.    The  rumour 
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you  have  heard  is  correct.  I  marry  Monsieur 
Granchet  on  Wednesday." 

**  What !  "  Cecile's  eyes  dilated  and  flashed 
with  indignant  surprise.  '*  You  have  broken 
your  promise  to  Jules  Poupion.  Oh  !  made- 
moiselle, it  is  shameful." 

Felicie's  lips  were  pressed  tightly  together. 

**  Bah  !  I  did  not  ask  for  your  opinion,  and 
I  do  nothing  of  which  I  am  ashamed.  I 
shall  write  and  tell  Monsieur  Jules  Poupion 
that  I  decline  the  honour  of  marrying  him. 
You  need  not  look  angry — it  is  a  good  thing 
for  him — he  could  not  have  contented  me  ; 
he  is  not  rich  enough,  and  I  should  have 
ruined  him  by  my  extravagance.  Now,  do 
not  be  ridiculous."  She  had  grown  irritated 
by  Cecile's  displeased  looks  and  attempted 
interruptions.  *'  You  know  that  I  have  done 
you  a  great  service,  and  that  all  this  anger  of 
yours  is  mere  pretence.  You  silly  little  girl, 
you  will  suit  Jules  far  better,  and  you,  I 
know,  are  dying  of  love  for  him,  while,  with 
me,  it  was  only  his  importunity  that  made 
me  consent." 

''  You  are  mistaken,  quite  mistaken  " — 
Cecile  spoke  hotly — ^'  Jules  is  my  brother,  he 
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can  never  be  any  more  to  me  ;  but  you  have 
treated  him  shamefully.  I  should  like  to  tell 
Monsieur  Granchet  what  you  have  done." 

The  rich  bloom  on  Felicie's  dark  face  faded 
for  an  instant,  and  her  forehead  contracted, 
but  she  soon  recovered  herself,  and  she 
laughed. 

"  Well  done,  my  little  girl  ;  so  you  have 
found  out  the  use  of  your  tongue,  and  are 
not  quite  such  a  soft-spoken  saint  as  you  look. 
What  is  this  which  you  so  much  wish  to  tell 
Monsieur  Granchet — that  I  love  him  better 
than  I  love  Jules  Poupion." 

Cecile  fixed  her  eyes  sternly  on  Mademoi- 
selle Devisme,  and  her  lips  curled ;  she  saw 
that  Felicie's  eyes  fell  beneath  hers. 

*'  You  cannot  say  it,  for  it  is  not  true  :  you 
do  not  love  that  ugly  old  man.  Why  did 
you  try  to  make  Jules  love  you,  and  trouble 
his  mother,  and  why  did  you  take  money 
from  him  if  you  did  not  mean  to  be  his  wife  ? 
I  tell  you  again,  you  are  an  unwoi-thy  woman  ; 
you  have  cheated  him,  and  have  been  bought 
by  that  old  man." 

Felicie  caught  her  by  the  arm. 

**  You  little  viper  ;  that  is  what  you  want, 
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is  it  ?  The  rooms  which  Monsieur  has 
been  so  busy  furnishing  are  not  enough  for 
you,  but  you  covet  any  presents  he  may 
have  offered  me.  So  be  it  :  you  shall  have 
them.  I  fancy  what  was  chosen  to  suit  my 
complexion  will  suit  yours  to  perfection," 
she  sneered. 

**No,  Mademoiselle  Devisme,"  Cecile  said, 
gravely,  '^  you  know  really  what  I  mean,  and 
when  Jules  arrives  I  hope  you  will  repay  him. 
There,  I  am  going.  I  pity  Monsieur  Granchet 
the  wife  he  has  chosen." 

She  hurried  away.  Though  she  had  not 
cooled  by  the  time  she  had  reached  the  Eue 
des  Arpents,  she  did  not  repeat  Felicie's  insults 
to  Madame  Poupion.  She  merely  told  her 
that  Felicie  was  faithless,  and  Jules  had 
had  a  narrow  escape ;  and  later  in  the  day, 
when  a  cheap  dress  and  a  few  trifling  articles 
of  millinery  arrived,  addressed  to  Mademoi- 
selle Cecile  Haulleville,  she  merely  sent  them 
back,  without  telling  Jules'  mother  of  Felicie's 
dishonesty. 

''  Jules  loves  her  still,"  she  thought,  "'  and 
he  will  not  wish  his  mother  to  know  her 
unworthiness." 
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The  next  two  days  passed  slowly;  they 
were  passed  in  expectation  of  Jules'  amval  ; 
but  Wednesday  morning  came,  and  there 
was  no  letter,  no  sign  that  he  had  received 
the  tidings. 

In  the  afternoon  Auguste  Sorel  came  to 
the  door  and  asked  for  Madame  Poupion. 

"It  is  over,"  he  said.  "  They  were  mar- 
ried this  morning  at  the  Church  of  St. 
Gervais,  and  the  old  miser  has  carried  off  his 
wife  to  his  country-house.  He  is  an  old  fool 
for  his  pains  ;  a  girl  like  that  will  woit}'  his 
life  out ;  and " 

He  was  still  speaking,  when  a  hand  was 
laid  on  the  collar  of  his  coat,  and  he  was 
pushed  into  the  street,  while  Jules  Poupion 
strode  into  the  passage  and  slammed  the  out- 
side door  against  all  intruders. 

He  was  ghastly  pale  ;  his  hair  was  dis- 
ordered ;  he  looked  as  if  he  had  lost  his  senses. 
Madame  Poupion  gave  a  little  cry,  and  Cecile 
came  hastily  down  stairs. 

"My  poor  dear  boy!"  and  Madame  Pou- 
pion put  her  arm  round  his  neck. 

He  pushed  her  rudely  away. 

"  Get  along,"  he  said,  "  I  hate  you  all;  it 
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is  you  women  who,  by  your  mischief-making 
and  meddling,  have  done  this." 

Tears  are  running  over  Madame  Poupion's 
sad  face  ;  she  tries  to  answer,  but  Cecile  will 
not  let  her. 

"  Hush,  Jules,  thy  mother  has  not  said 
one  word,  and  I  did  not  see  Felicie  till  her 
marriage  was  decided." 

Jules  then  turns  on  her  in  fury.  *'It  is 
true,  then,  she  has  married  that  hideous  old 
monster." 

Cecile  bows  her  head,  and  then  Jules  gives 
way  to  frantic  rage.  He  tears  his  hair  ;  he 
walks  up  and  down  the  little  parlour,  uttering 
the  most  fearful  threats  against  Granchet, 
Madame  Cocherot,  Marie,  every  one  but 
Felicie ;  then  he  curses  the  fate  that  took 
him  away  from  Bordeaux  on  the  day  when 
he  ought  to  have  received  the  letter. 

''If  I  had  come  in  time,"  he  says,  "if  I 
had  only  come  in  time.  She  has  been  forced 
into  this  marriage  by  that  old  hag."  He 
flings  himself  into  a  chair  and  covers  his  face 
with  his  hands. 

''  Jules," — it  seems  to  Cecile  that  he  ought 
to  know  the  truth — Madame  Poupion  is  sob- 
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bing  in  the  farther  corner  of  the  room  with 
her  apron  over  her  head, — ''  if  thou  hadst 
come  in  time  it  would  have  been  all  the  same, 
Felicie  told  me  with  her  own  lips  thou  couldst 
not  make  her  happy,  because  thou  wert  not 
rich  enough — she  did  not  love  thee,  Jules." 

''She    has    said  that?    she " — here 

Jules  started  to  his  feet  and  poured  out  such 
a  volley  of  invective  that  Madame  let  fall  her 
apron  and  stared  affrighted  at  her  son.  Jules 
rushed  out  of  the  room,  and  his  mother  began 
to  weep  afresh ;  she  thought  his  sorrow  had 
turned  her  son's  brain. 

But  he  soon  returned.  He  had  washed 
his  face,  smoothed  his  hair,  and  was  again  the 
handsome  Jules  Poupion. 

He  went  up  to  his  mother  and  kissed  her 
forehead. 

''Thou  art  always  right,  little  mothers- 
Mademoiselle  Devisme  was  unworthy  of  my 
regard,  but  she  has  punished  herself  by  what 
she  has  done  ;  we  " — he  sighed  and  made  a 
strong  effort  at  composure — ' '  we  will  not 
speak  of  her.  But  I  have  made  ready  a 
charming  home  for  a  wife,  and  a  wife  I  will 
take    back    to    it ;  they   shall   never  say  at 
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Bordeaux  that  Jules  Poupion  was  jilted.  I 
propose  to  take  as  my  wife" — he  smiled 
benevolently  at  Cecile — "  a  girl  who  knows 
how  to  value  me  for  myself.  I  mean  you, 
my  little  one,"  and  he  took  Cecile's  hand  in 
his. 

''Ah,  my  boy," — Madame  Poupion's  eyes 
shone,  spite  of  their  recent  tears — ""  now  thou 
art  thyself  again ;  bless  thee,  thou  art  my 
own  little  Jules." 

''Pardon,  my  mother — pardon,  Jules," — 
Cecile's  cheeks  had  flushed  deeply  and  she 
looked  ashamed  and  confused — "  but  I  can- 
not do  this  now;  it  is  too  late.  I  love  Jules 
as  a  sister  loves  a  brother,  but — but — I  can 
never  love  him  any  other  way." 

"  Bah,  bah  !  my  child — thou  art  too  young 
to  know  thy  mind,  thou  art  upset  by  all 
this ;  by-and-by  thou  wilt  marry  Jules,  and 
then  thou  wilt  learn  to  love  him." 

"Yes,  yes,  it  is  all  right,"  Jules  says, 
"  I  am  satisfied  we  shall  be  married  next 
week." 

At  this  Cecile  looks  up,  and  there  is  a  smile 
on  her  blushing  face. 

"  I  am  sorry,   Jules,   but  it  cannot  be." 
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Then  she  puts  her  arms  round  Madame  Pou- 
pion,  and  kisses  her  on  both  cheeks.  '^  Mother, 
dearest  mother,  I  am  sorry  if  it  grieves  thee, 
but  if  I  ever  marry,  I  have  promised  myself 
to  August e  Sorel." 
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CHAPTEE  I. 

*'  TTOW  much  longer  are  you  going  to  stand 

^     there,  Janet?" 

Eichard  Limber  lay  on  the  turf  some 
minutes,  looking  at  the  slender  figure  on  the 
very  verge  of  the  cliff. 

^'  She  won't  answer,"  he  muttered,  and  he 
got  up  and  went  towards  his  cousin. 

He  was  a  fine,  handsome  fellow — a  good 
specimen  of  our  English  yeoman — with  a 
broad  chest,  a  broad  forehead,  over  which 
crisp  brown  hair  lay  in  bright  rings,  as  if  the 
sunshine  had  got  so  burned  into  it  that  it 
lingered  yet ;  blue  eyes,  clear  enough,  but 
with  a  peculiar  angular  expression  that  took 
from  their  simplicity,  and  a  mouth  and  a 
nose  that  anyone  might  have  been  proud  of. 
Eichard  was  just  four-and-twenty ;  a  manly, 
active    man,   who    could    hold    his    own   for 
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field  sports  against  anyone  in  the  county, 
and  it  seemed  wonderful  that  Janet  Neale 
should  pay  so  little  heed  to  him. 

He  was  close  heside  her  now,  and,  afraid  of 
startling  her  as  she  stood  on  that  dangerous 
verge,  he  took  firm  hold  of  her  arm. 

She  turned  round  sharply.  She  did  not 
seem  startled,  only  annoyed. 

*'I  came  up  here  for  a  little  peace — a 
little  freedom,  Eichard.  Oh,  don't  follow 
me  about  like  a  dog,  or  I  shall  hate  you  !  *' 
There  was  an  intensity  of  earnestness  in  the 
last  words,  but  either  Eichard  Limber  was 
dull  of  perception,  or  he  was  accustomed  to 
his  cousin's  moods. 

^*  It's  not  safe,  Janet,  your  standing  on 
that  crumbling  ledge ;  besides,  there's  no 
object  in  it ;  you  can  see  just  as  well  a  few 
feet  inland,  and  I  suppose  it's  distance  you're 
continually  spying  after." 

There  was  sullenness,  almost  defiance,  in 
his  last  words,  and  the  girl  noticed  it. 

Hitherto  she  had  spoken  to  him  over  her 
shoulder  without  turning  round;  she  faced 
him  suddenly  as  she  answered. 

Her  well-formed  figure  and  graceful  move- 
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ments  had  led  one  to  expect  a  prettier  face. 
Janet  Neale  had  the  beauty  of  a  delicate 
skin  and  a  well-cut  mouth,  but  her  face 
was  thin  and  worn,  and  her  far-reaching  blue 
eyes  were  almost  painful  in  their  earnest- 
ness. 

'*  Richard,  don't  speak  to  me  in  that  way. 
Can't  you  see  that  I  come  here  for  a  little 
rest  from  all  my  daily  torment?''  She 
pointed  inland,  where,  far  off,  but  still  within 
sight,  a  snug-looking  farmstead  nestled  on 
the  side  of  a  hill  half  hidden  by  trees.  ''  I 
wonder  why  I  don't  go  back  to  Uncle 
Edward's." 

The  young  man  was  subdued  by  this 
appeal. 

''  I  beg  your  pardon,  Janet.  I  was  a  fool, 
and  worse,  to  speak  as  I  did ;  only  you  know 
what  it  is  gets  the  better  of  me.  Oh,  Janet ! 
don't  be  angry  with  me,  darling ;  but  if  you 
could  give  up  this  hope  of  seeing  Stephen 
come  back,  you'd  be  so  much  happier. 
Everybody  says  so.  It  isn't  from  selfish- 
ness I  say  it."  His  cousin's  hard,  unmoved 
looks  made  his  tone  less  confident.  **  It  is 
chiefly  for  you — you're  giovsn    so   pale  and 
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altered.  You'll  be  ill,  I  know  you  will,  my 
dear  girl,  and  then  what  ever  will  become 
of  me?'' 

'*  How  can  you  expect  me  to  take  your 
advice,  if  you  won't  take  mine,"  she  said, 
and  her  face  softened  to  a  smile. 

''  But  I  will.  I'll  do  anything  you  say,  if 
you'll  only  put  this  idea  out  of  your  head. 
Why,  haven't  you  read  it,  as  plain  as  plain 
could  be,  in  all  the  papers,  that  the  merchant- 
ship  Atalanta  was  lost,  with  all  on  board  ? 
It's  not  in  reason  to  go  on  persisting  for 
ever,  as  you  do,  Janet.  You  are  only  killing 
yourself  by  inches." 

The  girl  looked  very  grave,  but  her 
voice  had  lost  the  harsh  tone  of  her  first 
words. 

''I  shall  not  persist  for  ever;  that  would 
be  wicked.  It  would  be  like  the  girl  in  the 
old  ballad  we  used  to  read  when  we  were 
young,  Dick."  How  sweet  her  eyes  grew 
now  1  Kichard  writhed  and  turned  away  his 
head  as  she  looked  at  him.  ''  Don't  you 
recollect  the  girl  who  complained  to  Heaven 
till  she  drew  down  punishment  on  her  sins  ? 
No  ;  I  mean  to  go  on  expecting  till  Christmas. 
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I  can't  say  what  I  will  do  after  that,  Dick/' 
This  was  in  answer  to  the  eager  question 
in  his  eyes.  **  Perhaps  I  mayn't  be  here. 
Who  knows  what  may  happen  before  Christ- 
mas?" Then,  with  a  sudden  change  from 
plaintive  softness  to  cheerful  raillery,  "  Come 
—come,  Dick,  be  a  man ;  don't  listen  to 
your  stepmother.  She  always  makes  mis- 
chief between  us,  though  she  does  not  mean 
it.  You  go  and  see  Lucy  Gray.  She's 
worth  fifty  of  me,  and  she'd  make  you  such 
a  fond,  faithful  little  wife;  I  know  she 
would.'' 

Richard's  eyes  blazed  with  anger. 

*'  Lucy  be  hanged  !  What  right  have  you 
to  suppose  I  want  a  fond  wife — a  fond  idiot — 
a  girl  who  doesn't  know  how  to  say  a  word 
for  herself  ? — a  girl  who  would  say  '  Yes  ' 
to-morrow  if  I  asked  her  to  have  me,  let  me 
treat  her  ever  so  ill  ?  No,  thank  you,  Janet ; 
when  I  take  a  wife  she  shall  be  harder  to 
win  than  Lucy  Gray." 

^*  Eichard,  I  never  said  Lucy  loved  you. 
I  mean  that  she  loves  no  one  else ;  you  are 
not  robbing  another  if  you  try  to  win  Lucy. 
If  I  were  a  man,  Eichard,  I  would  have  a 
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love  of  my  own ;  she  should  not  helong  to 
someone  else." 

Before  he  could  stop  her,  the  girl  sprang 
past  him,  and  hurried  along  the  road  which 
wound  like  a  white  ribbon  across  the  green 
downs  to  the  farmstead  under  the  hill. 

About  half  way  along  this  road  the  farm- 
stead shows  better  than  it  does  from  a  nearer 
point.  From  the  edge  of  the  cliff  the  ground 
slopes  downwards,  but  from  this  middle 
point  it  takes  an  upward  direction,  and  the 
house  seems  gradually  to  sink  behind  the  tall, 
stiff  yew  hedge  that  surrounds  its  garden. 
A  broad  high-road  crosses  the  path  Janet  has 
been  following,  and  between  this  road  and 
the  yew  hedge  lies  a  turnip  field,  bordered 
on  three  sides  by  a  low  stone  wall ;  on  the 
right  hand  a  lane  runs  beside  this  wall  to  a 
side  entrance  in  the  yew  hedge,  a  little  gate 
with  an  arched  top  cut  in  the  greenery  ; 
beyond  this  the  lane  leads  to  a  wide  black 
gate,  and  then  goes  on  to  Blackwater. 

No  one,  surely,  but  a  farm  labourer  can 
summon  courage  to  plunge  into  the  mass  of 
sodden  straw  behind  the  black  gate — on  this 
scores  of  black  pigs  disport  themselves,  while 
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various  grunts  and  squeaks  announce  the 
presence  of  a  large  and  invisible  chorus 
"within  the  styes  themselves.  Facing  the 
gate  is  a  noble  range  of  cow  and  calf-houses  ; 
then  come  the  pigstyes,  and  on  the  left, 
between  the  yard  and  the  farm-house,  is  a 
range  of  open  sheds  and  stables.  The  open 
sheds  have  a  thatched  roof,  many-coloured, 
with  an  overgrowth  of  moss ;  the  sheds 
themselves  are  full  of  colour  and  strong  bits 
of  effect  in  the  way  of  light  and  shade. 
Between  them  and  the  stables  a  white  five- 
barred  gate  gives  access  to  the  chicken-yard  ; 
this  is  behind  the  house,  and  the  dairy  is  on 
one  side  of  it. 

The  back  of  the  farm-house  still  looks  gay 
with  crimson  china  roses  in  clusters  against 
the  lattice  window. 

A  woman  stands  on  the  flat  flagstone  out- 
side the  kitchen  door  ;  she  is  pretty,  but  she 
is  not  in  keeping  with  her  surroundings. 
There  is  not  a  trace  of  country  breeding  in 
her  dark,  regular  face,  not  a  trace  of  country 
fashion  in  the  set  of  her  stuff  gown,  and  its 
plain  linen  collar. 

She  shades  her  keen  black  eyes  with  one 
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hand,  while  she  gazes  in  the  direction  of  the 
lane. 

Her  lips  twitch  when  she  sees  Janet. 

**  Where's  Kichard  ?  Haven't  you  seen 
him  ?  " 

**  He's  up  by  Neptune's  Tower,"  said  Janet, 
coldly. 

'^  Oh,  dear,  and  I  want  him  now  this 
minute.  Couldn't  you  go  and  tell  him  so, 
Janet  ?  It  wouldn't  take  you  long,"  she 
said,  coaxingly  ;  but  the  girl  passed  by  her 
and  went  into  the  kitchen. 

The  woman  sneered. 

*'  What  a  fool  Dick  is ;  where's  the  use  of 
my  making  chances  for  him  if  he  won't  take 
them  when  they  come  to  him  ?  " 

Janet  had  gone  to  her  o^vn  bedroom. 
The  kitchen,  as  it  was  called,  was  really  the 
living  room  of  the  family ;  the  parlour  in 
front  of  the  house  was  much  too  imcomfort- 
able  and  stately  to  sit  in,  and  was  only 
used  when  the  parish  priest  or  the  squire's 
family  called  on  Mrs.  Limber.  The  kitchen 
was  free  to  all  comers,  and  lately  Janet 
had  often  been  glad  to  take  refuge  in  her 
own    bed-chamber    from    the    constant     and 
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uncongenial  society  that  found  its  way  to 
Hillside. 

The  staircase  led  straight  from  the  kitchen ; 
going  up  it,  you  found  yourself  at  the  end  of 
a  long  gallery  with  walls  of  panelled  oak, 
and  from  either  side  of  which  a  number  of 
bedrooms  opened  ;  some  with  huge  beams 
across  the  ceiling. 

Janet  opened  the  door  of  a  good-sized 
room — dark  from  its  oak-panelled  walls  and 
small  lattice  window — dark,  too,  from  the 
heavy  red  moreen  hangings  of  the  huge 
four-post  bed,  and  the  black  chairs  and 
cheval  glass  ;  the  old  dark  mahogany  chest  of 
drawers  had  gloomy-looking  bronze  handles ; 
the  floor  even  was  stained  to  imitate  the 
dark  oak  walls,  and  the  rugs  before  the 
fire-place  and  toilet-table  were  as  sombre 
as  all  else. 

Janet  sat  down  in  one  of  the  funereal-look- 
ing chairs. 

''  Why  don't  I  go  back  to  Uncle  Edward's  ?  " 
she  said ;  her  face  was  sadly  wan  and 
withered.  ''  Why  do  I  go  on  staying  here  in 
this  daily  torment  ?  Just  because  I  fancy 
ship  news  must  reach  us  here  on  the  coast 
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sooner  than  in  that  buried-alive  village  :  and 

if  no  news  comes " 

She  got  up  from  her  seat,  and  began  to 
pace  the  room  ;  it  seemed  to  her  that  her  lot 
was  the  hardest  that  had  ever  been  sent  to 
living  woman. 
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CHAPTEE   II. 

JANET  NEALE  had  been  left  an  orphan 
early;  left  to  the  care  of  a  wealthy  bachelor 
uncle,  her  mother's  brother,  Edward  Martin. 

Richard  Limber's  mother  had  also  been  a 
sister  of  Mr.  Mai*tin,  and  her  widowed  hus- 
band, Mr.  Limber,  felt  himself  defrauded 
when  the  old  lawyer,  Edward  Martin,  an- 
nounced his  intention  of  leaving  all  he  pos- 
sessed to  his  orphan  niece,  Janet. 

But  Mr.  Limber  took  a  second  wife,  far 
sharper-witted  than  himself,  and  as  soon  as 
the  state  of  matters  was  explained  to  her,  she 
laughed  in  her  husband's  face. 

**  What  fools  men  are  !  "  she  said,  with  a 
half  sneer  that  made  her  husband  uncomfort- 
able, in  spite  of  his  admiration  for  his  bride, 
"  Why,  instead  of  looking  on  this  Janet  as  a 
rival  to  your  Dick,  you  should  have  her  here 
and  let  the  young  folks  grow  fond  of  one 
another." 
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Mr.  Limber  stood  in  open-mouthed  wonder 
at  his  wife's  cleverness  ;  and  dull-witted  as 
he  was,  he  had  sense  enough  to  see  that  he 
had  better  turn  this  vexed  question  over  to 
her  management. 

A  very  prettily-worded  invitation  was  de- 
spatched to  Wortham.  Mr.  Martin  was 
pleased  with  his  brother-in-law's  willingness 
to  forgive  the  slight  shown  to  his  son  Eichard, 
and  he  bade  Janet  accept  her  uncle's  invita- 
tion. 

Janet  was  a  pretty  girl  of  sixteen,  a  few 
years  younger  than  Eichard,  when  first  she 
came  to  Hillside.  The  cousins  walked  and 
flirted  in  true  cousinly  fashion :  but  when 
Janet's  visit  came  to  an  end  they  were  still 
only  friends. 

Mrs.  Limber  was  angry ;  her  husband  had 
dared  to  laugh  at  her  :  she  railed  at  Eichard 
for  a  dull,  insensible  fool ;  but  he  only  flung 
out  of  the  house  and  swore. 

Two  years  passed  before  Janet  came  again  . 
to  Hillside,   and  this   time  she  was  prettier 
than  ever.     There  was  a  subdued  gentleness 
about  her  ;  a  softened  light  in  her  sweet  blue 
eyes,  that  first  aroused  her  cousin's  powers  of 
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teasing,  and  next  made  him  fall  distractedly 
in  love  with  her  ;  it  must  be  confessed  that 
this  last  result  was  hastened  by  the  taunts  of 
his  stepmother. 

''  See  what  you've  lost,  Dick,  by  your 
shilly-shallying  ways ;  your  cousin  Janet's 
been  and  lost '  her  heart  to  some  young  spark 
at  Wortham.  Girls  don't  look  lackadaisical 
as  she  does  for  nothing." 

Richard  Limber  was  just  one  of  the  easy- 
going people  who  think  life  is  long  enough  for 
the  fulfilment  of  all  their  wants  and  wishes ; 
there  is  no  need  that  they  should  take  care  or 
exert  themselves;  all  will  come  right  as 
surely  as  fruit  comes  in  autumn ;  but  like 
other  lazy  people,  directly  he  suspected  that 
someone  else  had  come  between  himself  and 
the  result  he  expected,  it  seemed  to  him  that 
Janet  must  be  his  wife.  Why,  now  that  he 
fairly  roused  up  and  came  to  think  about  it, 
he  had  never  seen  a  girl  he  liked  half  so  well 
as  he  liked  his  pretty  cousin  ;  he  w^ould  speak 
to  her  at  once.  He  went  into  the  kitchen 
after  listening  to  his  stepmother's  reproaches, 
and  found  Janet  sitting  there,  dreamily  strok- 
ing the  sleeping  kitten  on  her  knee. 
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*'  By  Jove,  she  is  pretty  ! — the  prettiest 
girl  I  ever  saw  in  my  life  !  "  And  then  his 
father  came  in  and  spoiled  his  opportunity. 

But  Eichard's  awakening  had  come  too 
late.  That  very  afternoon,  as  the  family  sat 
drinking  tea  at  one  end  of  the  long  deal  table, 
and  as  Eichard,  in  the  intense  longing  he  had 
to  find  himself  alone  with  his  cousin,  had  not 
made  half  such  a  meal  as  usual,  there  came  a 
knock  at  the  front  door. 

Janet  had  been  in  a  fitful,  excited  mood  all 
day,  but  now  she  started  up,  blushing  and 
trembling. 

*'  Don't  look  scared,  my  dear,"  said  Mr. 
Limber,  ^'  it's  only  Harry  Jones  come  to  tell 
me  how  his  new  chaff-cutting  machine  goes 
on.  I'm  sure  I  hope  it's  all  right,  for  he's  a 
terrible  crusty  fellow  is  Harry,  and  I  per- 
suaded him  to  try  this  machine. 

Eichard  went  to  the  door.  Mrs.  Limber's 
sharp  eyes  were  fixed  on  Janet.  She  had 
been  struck  by  the  girl's  sudden  blush,  and  as 
she  watched  the  nervous  movement  of  her 
hands — her  head  bent  as  if  striving  to  hide 
her  face  from  scrutiny — Mrs.  Limber  drew 
a  deep  breath ;     it    was  no   surprise  to  her 
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to  see  the  door  thrown  wide  open,  and  to 
hear  Eichard  announce,  *' A  visitor  for  you, 
Janet." 

But  when  the  visitor  came  in — a  man 
about  thirty  years  of  age,  of  middle  height, 
with  a  face  in  which  decision  and  power  were 
far  more  to  be  remarked  than  any  beauty  of 
feature,  Mrs.  Limber  looked  nervous  too,  and 
her  colour  changed  rapidly. 

No  one  noticed  her — the  stranger  an- 
nounced himself  as  Stephen  Brent ;  he  gave 
a  sort  of  impulsive  glance  at  Mrs.  Limber — 
a  glance  which  might  have  been  either  recog- 
nition or  admiration — and  then  he  went  up  to 
Janet ;  his  manner,  and  the  girl's  downcast, 
blushing  gladness,  so  riveted  the  attention  of 
both  father  and  son  that  they  had  no  obser- 
vation for  anyone  besides.  And  people  like 
Richard  Limber  and  his  father  usually  find  one 
idea  as  much  as  they  can  manage  at  once. 

After  tea  the  three  men  went  out  into  the 
garden,  and  smoked  their  pipes  in  a  green 
summer-house  at  the  end  overlooking  the 
turnip  field.  You  could  see  Neptune's  Tower 
from  here,  just  breaking  the  vast  sea-line  that 
stretched  as  far  as  eye  could  reach  round  the 
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outlying  point  on  which  the  old  ruin  stood. 
It  was  November,  so  there  was  little  colour 
in  the  garden,  except  the  scarlet  berries 
between  the  French  windows  of  the  drawing- 
room,  and  some  lingering  torch-lily  blossoms 
among  the  laurels,  but  the  herb  garden  was 
near  the  summer-house,  and  kept  it  fragrant 
all  the  year  round. 

As  soon  as  the  men  left  the  kitchen  Mrs. 
Limber  had  stepped  into  her  husband's 
business  room,  on  the  right  of  the  entrance - 
passage,  to  take  counsel  with  herself. 

Till  now  she  had  always  felt  kindly  towards 
Janet  Neale,  partly  because  the  girl's  bright, 
sweet  nature  had  a  way  of  winning  those  she 
lived  with,  partly  because  Mrs.  Limber  looked 
on  Janet's  future  wealth  as  a  means  of  in- 
creasing the  position  of  the  family — and 
position  was  Harriet  Limber's  idol.  She  did 
not  know  how  firmly  her  heart  was  set  on 
this  world's  goods,  but,  in  reality,  she  would 
have  given  up  all  she  held  dear  to  have 
been  the  equal  of  the  wife  of  the  Squire  of 
Trant. 

Every  day  of  her  life,  when  she  looked  at 
her  still  pretty  face  in  the  glass,  Mrs.  Limber 
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cursed  the  foolish  haste  she  had  sho^^ii  in 
accepting  the  offer  of  her  farmer-husband. 
But  she  forgot  that  ^*  the  horizon  mounts  with 
the  cHmber,"  and  that  the  position  she  now 
despised  had  seemed  a  gi-eat  rise  in  the  world 
to  Hamet  Gray,  the  poor  teacher  at  a  London 
boarding-school  in  St.  John's  Wood. 

Into  that  boarding  -  school  life  had  once 
come  an  episode.  A  pupil,  fascinated  by  Mis& 
Gray's  bright  face,  had  asked  her  home  for 
the  holidays — a  veiy  pleasant  home  in  a  quiet 
little  north-countiy  rectory.  To  that  home 
had  come  a  cousin,  a  young  sailor,  and  ha^-ing 
been  told  Miss  Gray's  story,  he  did  his  best 
to  be  kind  to  the  friendless  girl,  in  a  frank, 
manly  way,  spite  of  a  decided  prejudice  which 
he  had  taken  at  first  sight  against  her.  But 
with  all  his  kindness,  the  prejudice  so  mas- 
tered him,  that  on  the  last  day  of  his  visit 
Stephen  Brent  said  to  his  uncle  : 

*' Don't  encourage  a  friendship  between 
Peggy  and  Miss  Gray.  I  don't  say  there's 
any  harm  in  her,  but  there's  no  simplicity, 
and  I  don't  want  to  see  my  fresh  little  cousin 
spoiled." 

Either  Harriet  wilfully  deceived  herself  or 

VOL.  Ill  y 
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she  let  vanity  blind  her  as  to  the  intentions 
of  the  young  sailor.  She  managed  to  lend 
Peggy's  cousin  a  book,  and  this  led  to  a  cor- 
respondence ;  he  only  wrote  her  one  note,  but 
on  this  she  traded,  and  when  Peggy's  father 
fell  ill  and  her  cousin  Stephen  came  to  the 
school  to  take  the  girl  home,  Miss  Gray 
managed  to  see  him  and  also  to  let  him  see 
that  he  had  won  her  affections.  After  this  she 
wrote  a  self-upbraiding  letter,  deploring  the 
impulsive  nature  which  had  led  her  to  forget  the 
restraint  which  her  wretched  position  should 
have  taught  her.  To  this  she  got  an  answer, 
a  kind,  manly  note,  in  which  the  writer 
begged  her  to  forget  anything  which  it  might 
pain  her  to  remember,  and  of  which  he 
assured  her  that  should  they  ever  meet  again 
no  word  or  look  of  his  should  ever  remind 
her. 

Harriet  Gray  crushed  the  letter  up  in  her 
hand  furiously,  and  five  minutes  after  smoothed 
it  out  and  kissed  it.  She  made  Mr.  Limber's 
acquaintance  soon  afterwards,  and  married 
him  as  soon  as  he  asked  her ;  but  she  always 
kept  hidden  away,  in  an  old  pocket-book, 
the  letter  which  was  at  once  so  cruel  and  so 
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dear.  Now,  as  Harriet  Limber  stood  in  her 
husband's  business-room,  her  kindly  feehngs 
for  Janet  Neale  underwent  a  strange  revul- 
sion ;  her  practised  eyes  had  told  her  that 
this  same  Stephen  Brent  was  the  orphan 
girl's  accepted  lover. 

''  He  shall  never  marry  her  !  "  And  then 
she  stood  by  her  husband's  desk,  drumming 
her  slender  fingers  on  the  worm-eaten  leather 
cover  of  his  great  account  book,  pausing 
between  each  angry  sentence.  ''  If  Dick 
were  not  such  a  slow-witted  fool  it  would 
be  easier ;  and  yet  he  is  obstinate,  so  if 
I  can  only  put  him  on  the  right  track  there 
will  be  less  fear — yes,  I  think  it  may  be 
managed — may  ? — it  must  be  !  " 

She  stayed  some  minutes  longer,  and  then 
she  went  back  to  the  kitchen. 

Janet  sat  at  the  table,  her  elbows  rested 
on  it,  and  her  clasped  hands  hid  her  face 
between  them. 

Mrs.  Limber  felt  she  hated  her. 

"  Why  should  Janet  marry  the  man  I 
love  ?  She  has  no  depth  of  feeling."  This 
was  in  answer  to  a  qualm  of  conscience. 
''  She    is    just  the    girl    to    be    happy    with 
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Kichard.     Why,  how  contented  she  is  with 
this  boorish  life  !      She  knows  no  better." 

And  then  she  spoke  to  Janet  in  such 
tender,  winning  words,  and  put  her  arm  so 
fondly  round  her,  that  the  girl  reproached 
herself  for  the  judgment  she  had  till  now 
passed  on  Mrs.  Limber — she  had  thought 
her  kind  and  hospitable,  but  thoroughly 
selfish. 

Since  her  old  nurse  died,  two  years  ago, 
Janet  had  kept  her  confidences  to  herself,  and 
this  unexpected  affection,  coming  when  her 
heart  was  so  full  of  pent-up  joy,  disarmed 
all  prudent  reserve. 

She  turned  round,  hid  her  face  on  Mrs. 
Limber's  shoulder,  and  cried  quietly. 

^'Poor  dear  child — I  am  so  glad — so  very 
glad !  And  does  Uncle  Edward  approve  of 
this  attachment  ?  " 

Janet  looked  up  and  wiped  her  eyes. 

*'I  should  like  to  trust  you,''  she  said, 
and  the  confiding,  simple  words  made  the 
worldly  woman's  heart  wince  with  pain ; 
*'  only,  can  you  keep  it  from  uncle  and  Dick? 
I  do  love  Uncle  Edward  so  that  I  can't  bear 
other  people  to  know  before  he  does.     He 
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knows  Stephen,  but  he  does  not  know  that 
we  care  about  each  other — I  don't  think,"  she 
blushed,  ''  I  quite  knew  it  till  I  came  here." 

'^  xAii  !  "  Mrs.  Limber  tried  to  suppress 
the  deep-drawn  breath  that  came  with  the 
discovery  ;  '*  then  all  those  letters  yom- 
uncle's  housekeeper  has  been  forwarding  to 
you  here  were  fi'om  Stephen  ?  How  will 
you  manage  when  your  uncle  gets  back  to 
Wortham  ?  Mrs.  Cai*ter  may  not  ask  ques- 
tions about  your  correspondent,  but  your 
uncle  mil  notice  after  a  bit." 

*'  It  is  chiefly  about  uncle  that  Stephen 
has  come  now,"  said  Janet,  eagerly;  ''we 
don't  want  to  do  anything  underhand — but 
uncle  has  such  a  prejudice  against  sailors  ; 
he  says  no  one  belonging  to  him  shall  ever 
marry  a  sailor ;  and  Stephen  is  to  sail  again 
almost  directly — will  be  away  a  year  and  a 
half,  he  expects — after  that  he  means  to  give 
up  the  sea  and  settle  as  a  landsman.  And 
he  thought  he  would  not  speak  to  Uncle 
Edward  till  he  came  back,  lest  I  might  be 
vexed  in  his  absence ;  then  he  says,  too, 
when  he  is  a  landsman  it  will  not  be  asking 
Uncle  Edward  to  break  his  word." 
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'*I  see,"  said  Mrs.  Limber,  and  her  lips 
pinched  themselves  together. 

"But  I  can't  bear  the  deceit,"  said  Janet, 
earnestly,  "  and  I  shall  try  to  persuade 
Stephen  to  tell  Uncle  Edward  when  he  comes 
back  from  Scotland." 

''  I  think  you  will  be  most  unwise,  then." 

Janet  looked  up,  surprised  at  the  change 
in  Mrs.  Limber's  petting  voice ;  but  her 
uncle's  wife  was  looking  out  of  window,  and 
she  could  not  see  her  face. 

"Why  do  you  think  so  ?  " 

Just  then  Molly,  the  dairy-maid,  came  to 
speak  to  her  mistress,  and  before  her  aunt 
returned  to  the  kitchen  Stephen  Brent  had 
found  his  way  there,  and  had  asked  Janet  to 
go  with  him  along  the  cliffs. 

She  came  home  alone ;  sad  enough,  poor 
girl ;  her  lover  had  to  sail  from  Liverpool 
next  day,  and  had  only  found  his  way  to 
Hillside  to  say  good-bye. 

"  Keep  up  heart,  my  darling,"  he  had  said; 
"  a  year  and  a  half,  and,  please  God,  we'll 
never  part  again." 

Two  years  had  gone  by  since  Stephen  Brent 
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sailed  when  we  first  saw  Eichard  Limber  and 
his  cousin  Janet  beside  Neptune's  Tower. 

Two  years  full  of  events  for  Janet.  Her 
Uncle  Edward,  instead  of  returning  from  Scot- 
land, had  been  persuaded  to  join  some  friends 
on  a  visit  to  New  York  ;  he  had  gone  thence 
to  Mexico,  and,  from  various  causes,  his 
return  had  been  delayed  six  months.  Janet 
lingered  on  at  Hillside  ;  the  Limbers  were 
anxious  to  keep  her  there,  and  the  sea-coast 
had  now  an  attraction  which  she  made  no 
effort  to  resist. 

''  But  I  will  go  back  to  Wortham  directly 
Uncle  Edward  is  expected,  and  then  I  will 
tell  him  everything  as  soon  as  Stephen  gives 
me  leave." 

Poor  Janet !  the  next  news  she  got  of  her 
uncle  was  that  he  had  been  seized  with 
apoplexy  soon  after  he  landed  ;  before  she 
could  reach  Liverpool  he  was  dead.  It  was 
a  sore  trial  ;  Janet  had  known  her  uncle 
better  than  either  of  her  parents,  and  she 
mourned  him  with  a  deep,  quiet  sorrow. 

She  was  to  come  into  possession  of  all  her 
uncle's  property  at  twenty- one  years  of  age. 
Mr.  Limber  was  appointed  her  guardian,  and 
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the  will  advised  that,  in  the  event  of  her 
Uncle  Edward's  death,  while  she  was  a  minor, 
she  should  live  at  Hillside.  Mrs.  Limber 
smiled  when  she  heard  of  this  clause. 

At  first  Janet  made  herself  happy  enough 
at  the  farm.  She  got  letters  from  Stephen, 
and  she  could  stand  on  the  cliff  for  hours, 
2)icturing  to  herself  the  unknown  seas  her 
lover's  ship  was  traversing.  Suddenly  the 
letters  ceased.  Then  came  a  rumour,  and 
then  a  terrible  certainty,  that  the  merchant 
ship  Atalanta  had  perished — foundered  in  a 
gale,  so  it  was  supposed,  with  every  hand  on 
board.  Wives  and  children  and  sweethearts 
accepted  the  fact.  Janet  only  would  not 
accept  it.  She  would  not  show  any  outward 
sorrow ;  she  would  not  wear  mourning. 
"  Stephen  will  come  still,"  she  said  ;  but 
daily  she  grew  thinner  and  paler,  and  daily 
she  stayed  longer  and  longer  on  the  verge  of 
the  cliff  by  Neptune's  Tower. 

But  for  this  irresistible  attraction  the  sea 
had  over  her,  she  would  have  gone  back  to 
Uncle  Edward's,  as  she  still  called  Wortham; 
but  she  knew  that  if  Stephen  wrote  he  would 
write  to  Hillside.     A  fresh  torment  had  come 
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to  her  in  this  misery  of  suspense,  a  doubt  of 
Mrs.  Limber's  good  faith. 

'*  She  is  so  anxious  that  I  should  marry 
Dick,  that  I  sometimes  think  she  hopes  the 
news  is  true,"  the  pale,  heavy-eyed  girl  said 
to  herself. 

Latterly  Mrs.  Limber  had  persecuted  her — 
in  a  kind  way,  certainly — but  with  a  perse- 
verance that  was  hard  to  bear.  She  felt  sure 
Stephen  would  never  be  heard  of,  and  she  said 
to  Richard  that  in  Janet's  weak,  ailing  state 
she  might  be  more  easily  worked  on. 
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CHAPTEE    III. 

"\17HEN  the  girl  came  down  stairs  from  her 
gloomy  bedroom  she  found  Mrs.  Limber 
and  Eichard  talking  together.  They  started 
when  she  came  in,  and  then  Eichard  sauntered 
slowly  away. 

*'  Poor  fellow!  "  his  stepmother  said.  She 
had  gone  to  the  door,  and  was  watching  him 
as  he  crossed  the  chicken-yard,  muddy  and 
damp-looking  now.  '^  I  never  saw  a  young 
fellow  so  altered — so  heart-broken.  You  have 
much  to  answer  for,  Janet  Neale." 

Janet  looked  up  wearily.  Little  by  little 
— by  such  subtle  gradations  that  it  was  hard 
to  say  how  the  petting  tone  had  changed 
to  one  of  reproof — Mrs.  Limber  had  contrived 
to  make  herself  feared  by  her  husband's  niece. 
Janet  would  often  stand  watching  for  more 
than  an  hour,  lest  the  postman  should  give  up 
the  letter  she  still  hoped  for  into  Mrs.  Limber's 
unfriendly  hands. 
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**  You  have  much  to  answer  for,"  she  said. 
*'  I  beHeve  but  for  you  Richard  would  be 
content  to  marry  Lucy  Gray.  Why  do  you 
persist  in  giving  him  false  hopes  about  me  ?  " 

**  I  give  him  no  false  hopes."  Mrs.  Limber 
spoke  more  gently ;  it  was  not  a  part  of  her 
plan  to  quarrel  with  Janet.  '^  But  I  have 
always  considered  you  a  good,  religious  girl, 
and  I  ask  you  how  long  you  mean  to  persist 
in  disbelieving  what  all  the  rest  of  us  know 
to  be  true  ?  You  are  going  against  Provi- 
dence, Janet." 

Such  a  wan  smile  came  on  the  girl's  face  ! 
**I  hope  I  am  not  wicked.  I  do  not  meaji 
to  go  on  expecting  all  my  life.  If  we  have 
no  news  by  the  end  of  the  year,  then  I  give 
up  hope." 

Mrs.  Limber  was  rejoiced.  She  bent  over 
Janet,  and  kissed  her,  and  called  her  by  an 
infinitude  of  petting  names ;  but  the  girl  did 
not  listen  ;  her  heart  felt  dried  up — emptied 
of  all  power  of  human  love. 

Mrs.  Limber  said  no  more  about  Eichard ; 
but  when  her  stepson  came  in  she  advised  him 
to  leave  his  cousin  in  peace. 

'*  If  you're  wise,  now,  you  will  let  her  b§ 
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till  New  Year's  Day.  When  this  fancy  is 
over  she  will  come  to  her  senses  again.  She 
is  crazy  now,  and  she  must  be  humoured. 
Hush  !  here's  your  father.  Don't  you  tell 
him  I  said  Janet  was  crazy ;  he  grows  besotted 
about  her." 

It  had  not  helped  Mrs.  Limber's  jealousy 
that  her  husband  had  lately  taken  Janet's 
part  in  all  things.  The  farmer  said  Janet 
should  not  be  teased,  she  should  do  just  as 
she  pleased. 

'*  I'd  like  her  for  a  daughter,"  he  went  on ; 
''  but  I  will  not  have  her  worried  into  marry- 
ing Eichard." 

''I  will"  was  such  a  very  unusual  ex- 
pression in  Mr.  Limber's  mouth  that  his  wife 
shrugged  her  shoulders  and  raised  her  eye- 
brows in  scornful  surprise.  She  was  too 
clever  to  let  her  husband  guess  at  her  un- 
friendly feelings. 

*^  It  is  all  for  poor  dear  Dick's  sake,"  she 
whimpered ;  and  Mr.  Limber  patted  her 
shoulder,  and  said  she  was  a  first-rate  step- 
mother. 

When  Janet  went  to  bed  that  night  it 
seemed  to  her  that  she  must  have  been  crazy 
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to  give  such  a  promise  to  Eichard  Limber 
and  his  mother.  '*  I  may  still  go  on  expect- 
ing," she  thought,  **and  yet  be  quite  resigned." 
But  she  knew  this  was  not  true — she  could 
give  up  neither  her  will  nor  her  hope. 

She  lay  awake,  debating  with  herself. 
She  had  drawn  up  her  blinds,  as  she  always 
did,  to  get  a  last  glimpse  of  the  sea  before 
she  went  to  sleep.  To-night  the  moon  made 
a  long  silver  path  which  seemed  to  lead 
straight  to  Neptune's  Tower,  and  then  across 
the  cliffs  to  the  farm-house.  It  was  not  easy, 
even  when  Janet  lay  in  her  gloomy  bed,  to 
fall  asleep  in  the  full  light  that  streamed  into 
the  room.  Sleep  came  at  last,  however,  and 
with  it  came  the  strange,  troubled  visions 
that  are  apt  to  visit  those  on  whose  slumber 
the  moonlight  falls. 

It  seemed  to  Janet  that  she  wakened — 
wakened  to  find  a  cold  clasp  on  her  left 
wrist.  Looking  at  this  in  what  seemed  to 
her  full  daylight,  she  found  it  encircled  by  a 
broad  silver  cord ;  while  she  looked  the  cord 
broadened,  and  drew  her  with  it  so  easily 
and  yet  so  irresistibly  that  she  could  not 
have  told  whether  her  will  had  any  voice  in 
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the  movement.  The  cord  lay  now  at  her 
feet,  a  broad  and  shining  path,  and  she 
followed  it  to  the  base  of  Neptune's  Tower, 
though  it  seemed  as  if  there  had  been  scarcely 
time  to  traverse  the  farm-house  garden. 
Something  kept  her  standing  beneath  the 
tower,  but  the  path  went  on,  on,  over  the 
edge  of  the  clifF,  far  away  to  sea.  Janet 
stood  still,  gazing  in  breathless  expectation. 
Towards  her,  along  the  line  of  rippling  silver, 
came,  first  a  mist — it  darkened  into  a  shadow, 
and  then,  as  it  reached  the  edge  of  the  cliff, 
it  took  the  form  of  her  lover,  Stephen  Brent. 
She  pressed  forward  to  reach  him,  but  he 
pointed  to  the  rocks  beneath  the  edge  of  the 
steep  cliff,  and  then  he  signed  to  her  to 
listen. 

Indistinct  at  first,  but  swelling  cheerily 
through  the  frosty  air,  came  the  sound  of 
distant  church-bells  ringing  the  joyous  peal 
that  sounds  to  herald  peace  on  earth,  good- 
will towards  men — the  peal  that  ushers  in 
the  birthday  of  the  Lord.  She  looked  up  as 
she  listened.  The  moon  had  sunk  much  lower, 
and  the  stars  were  shining  overhead,  as  if  they 
too  rang  joy-bells  in  the  clear,  cold  air. 
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Again  she  looked  towards  Stephen.  He 
was  not  there;  but,  mingling  with  the  Christ- 
mas bells,  it  seemed  to  her  she  heard  these 
words  distinctly  :   ^'  On  Christmas  Eve.'' 
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CHAPTEK    IV. 

**  TX7HAT  has  come  to  Janet  ?  She  grows 
more  cheerful  every  day.  I  beheve 
she's  getting  over  her  trouble  after  all." 

Mr.  Limber  stood  in  the  chicken-yard, 
talking  to  his  wife,  about  a  week  before 
Christmas.  He  said  this  by  way  of  diverting 
Mrs.  Limber's  attention  from  the  massacre 
he  was  contemplating.  Mr.  Limber  was 
fond  of  sending  Christmas  hampers  to  his 
London  friends,  and  his  wife  was  not  disposed 
to  second  his  liberality. 

'^  Never  mind  Janet.  Then  you  only  want 
two  turkeys,  dear  ?  Quite  enough  too,  I'm 
sure  ;  and  the  geese,  I  know,  we  shall  be 
wanting  ourselves  further  on." 

But  Mrs.  Limber  had  seen  the  change 
in  Janet  before  her  husband  saw  it,  and  had 
been  sorely  puzzled  to  account  for  it.  The 
farmer's  words  set  her  thinking.  *^  Can  she 
have    heard    from     Stephen  ?      He   was     a 
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strong,  powerful  fellow.  He  may  have  been 
saved  after  all — saved  for  her,  just  as  my 
poor  Dick  is  feeling  happy  about  her.  No, 
she  shall  never  marry  Stephen  Brent ;  if 
there  were  no  other  reason,  the  money  sha'n't 
go  away  to  a  stranger." 

If  Mrs.  Limber  had  known  the  cause  of 
Janet's  brightened  eyes  and  complexion  she 
would  not  have  been  disturbed.   She  abhorred 
what  she  was  pleased  to  call  superstition,  and 
the  idea  of  building  up  expectation  on  a  dream 
would  have  been  to  her  a  convincing  proof 
that    Janet's    wits    had    gone    astray.       But 
Janet    believed    that    the     dream    had    been 
sent  in  answer  to  her  prayer  for  resignation  ; 
it  would  have  been  to  her  simple  nature  a  sin 
to  doubt  her  lover's  return  :   and  as  each  dav 
brought   Christmas    nearer    and   nearer,    her 
joy  grew  almost  painful.      She  was  so  rest- 
less she  could  not  settle  to  any  occupation ; 
even  at   her    favourite   haunt   she   paced   up 
and  do^n   along    the   cliffs   so    rapidly  that 
Eichard  grew  frightened  lest  the  treacherous, 
crumbling  edge    should    yield    beneath    her 
feet. 

Christmas  Eve  at  last.    .  At  breakfast  time 
VOL.  III.  0 
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Eichard  could  not  take  his  eyes  from  his 
cousin.  A  soft  rosy  colour  was  on  her 
cheeks,  there  was  the  full  liquid  depth  which 
happiness  only  can  give  in  her  sweet  blue 
eyes.  He  noticed,  too,  that  her  fair  silken 
hair,  which  for  months  past  she  had  strained 
tightly  from  her  face,  waved  now  in  the 
graceful,  careless  fashion  in  which  she  had 
worn  it  two  years  ago. 

Love  stirred  strongly  in  Kichard's  heart ; 
to  other  women  he  was  a  coxcomb,  but  he 
really  loved  his  cousin  Janet.  What  could 
this  change  mean  ?  His  father  and  Mrs. 
Limber  were  right  then;  and  his  constant 
devotion  had  touched  his  cousin's  heart  at 
last.     Janet  meant  to  be  his  wife. 

His  father  seemed  unusually  long  over  his 
paper  this  morning;  but  at  last  his  step- 
mother, to  whom  Eichard  managed  to  hint 
his  wishes,  called  her  husband  away,  and  the 
cousins  were  left  alone  together. 

Eichard  went  up  to  Janet  as  she  sat  still  at 
the  table.  There  was  a  flush  on  his  handsome 
face,  and  his  hand  trembled  nervously. 

*' Janet," — he  spoke  very  softly,  but  she 
started  and  looked  up  at  him.      The  frank. 
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kind  glance  took  away  his  confidence  ;  if  she 
had  blushed  or  seemed  confused  he  would 
have  felt  happier.  *'  Janet,"  he  said,  in  an 
agitated  voice,  **  won't  you  try  to  love  me — 
just  a  little  ? — more  will  come  after  if  you 
only  try." 

She  smiled  at  him  brightly. 

''  But  I  do  love  you,  Dick.  I  always 
mean  to  love  you.  Why,  you  are  the  only 
cousin  I  have  in  the  world." 

*'  Ah,  but  I  don't  want  that  sort  of  love, 
Janet.     I  want  you  to  be  my  wife." 

*'Look  here,  Dick," — she  took  his  hand 
in  hers  and  spoke  so  very  earnestly  that  the 
young  man  stood  as  if  under  a  spell — '*  I  will 
tell  you  what  I  would  not  tell  to  anyone  else. 
I  know — not  by  any  letter  or  anything  that 
you  would  call  real  knowledge — but  I  know 
surely  that  Stephen  will  come  back — ^he  is 
coming  back  to-night." 

Kichard  looked  quickly  jt  her.  Was  his 
stepmother  right  in  saying  that  Janet  was 
crazy  ? 

*'  Ah,  you  don't  believe  me,"  she  went  on, 
in  a  bright,  excited  way  that  puzzled  her 
listener  ;   '*  but  I  am  so  sure — so  very  sure. 
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Come,  Dick,  if  he  does  not  come  I  will  for- 
feit anything  you  like." 

He  grasped  the  hand  that  held  his  tightly. 

''Will  you  forfeit  yourself,  Janet?  If 
Brent  doesn't  come,  will  you  marry  me  in  a 
fortnight  ?  " 

She  grew  pale  for  a  moment,  and  then  she 
laughed. 

"  Ah,  you  don't  believe,  Dick.  Yes,  I  will 
marry  you  in  a  fortnight  if  Stephen  does  not 
come  to-night.     Will  you  beheve  now  ?" 

"  Well  said,  lass."  Mr.  Limber  had  come 
in  from  the  chicken-yard  while  she  spoke. 
*'  That's  the  best  news  I  have  heard  this 
many  a  day." 

Janet  snatched  her  hand  away  from  her 
cousin,  and  hurried  upstairs  to  her  bedroom. 
She  could  not  explain  her  words  to  her  uncle; 
she  felt  frightened  ;  it  seemed  to  her  now  that 
she  had  better  not  have  spoken  them. 

"But  they  meant  nothing.  Dick  knew 
that  when  I  said  them ;  he  knows  I  would 
rather  die  than  marry  anyone  but  Stephen — 
my  own  Stephen." 

She  repeated  the  loved  name  softly  in  a 
fonder,   more  and   more  caressing  tone,  and 
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then  hid  her  eyes  in  her  hands,  trembUng  at 
the  tumult  of  passionate  joy.  It  seemed  to 
her  that  she  was  quite  different  to  the  timid, 
shrinking  Janet  who  had  watched  Stephen 
take  his  way  along  the  cliff  last  November 
two  years.  Latterly  she  had  felt  hardened 
against  the  world  ;  but  now  her  whole  nature 
kindled.  She  could  incur  any  risk — brave 
any  danger,  only  to  be  safe  in  Stephen's  arms 
and  look  up  in  his  dear  face  again. 

The  day  wore  on  :  to  Janet  the  hours 
dragged  slowly.  She  strayed  here  and  there, 
now  in  the  garden,  now  in  her  own  room. 
She  had  resolved  not  to  go  to  Neptune's 
Tower  till  dark — at  any  rate,  till  after  the 
second  post  arrived,  and  it  came  late  in  the 
afternoon  at  Hillside. 

She  saw  the  postman  coming  fast  up  the 
road,  but  he  had  no  letter  for  Miss  Xeale. 
For  a  moment  her  heart  sank. 

**  But  I  had  no  warning  to  expect  a  letter 
— my  warning  showed  that  he  would  come 
to  Neptune's  Tower." 

In  reality  she  did  not  expect  to  see  Stephen 
till  midnight,  for  she  knew  the  Christmas  bells 
would  not  ring  till    then  ;  but  she  was  too 
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impatient  to  wait  any  longer  ;  she  turned  back 
to  the  house,  got  a  large  cloak  to  wrap  her- 
self in,  and  then  went  with  throbbing  heart, 
and  steps  so  light  and  bounding  that  they 
seemed  scarcely  to  touch  the  grass,  to  Nep- 
tune's Tower. 
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CHAPTER   V. 

IVTES.  LIMBEE  sat  beside  the  kitchen  fire. 
Events  were  going  the  way  she  wished, 
and  yet  there  was  a  look  of  dissatisfaction  on 
her  dark,  scheming  countenance.  There  was 
more  expression  in  her  face  than  there  had 
been  when  she  married  Mr.  Limber,  but  the 
face  itself  was  less  pleasant  to  look  at ;  her 
lips  closed  more  firmly  and  looked  thinner,  and 
slight  lines  of  anxiety  and  unrestrained  temper 
were  tracing  themselves  on  her  forehead  and 
round  her  mouth,  outlining  the  furrows  Time 
soon  would  plough  there. 

**  I've  been  a  fool,  after  all,"  she  murmured. 
**  Janet  is  delicate,  and  she  might  have  died 
if  I  had  let  her  go  back  to  that  damp,  un- 
healthy Wortham,  and  then  her  money  must 
have  come  to  Eichard  as  heir-at-law,  for  she 
is  safe  not  to  have  made  a  will.  I  want  the 
money  in  the  family,  and  I  want  Dick  to  have 
it ;  but  I  don't  want  a  younger,  prettier  Mrs. 
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Limber  here.  The  old  man  dotes  on  her 
now ;  how  will  it  be  when  she  really  is  his 
daughter  ?  And  as  to  Dick,  I  don't  know  what 
to  make  of  him — ungrateful  lout  of  a  fellow. 
What  did  he  mean  by  sulking  when  I  asked 
him  the  truth  about  what  his  father  heard 
Janet  say  this  morning — in  a  fortnight  !  I 
must  make  up  my  mind  soon  whether  I  really 
mean  this  marriage  to  take  place  or  not." 

The  opening  door  startled  her.  She  was 
conscious  of  the  evil  feelings  in  her  face,  and 
she  tried  to  make  it  wear  a  different  ex- 
pression before  she  turned  round  and  faced  her 
visitor. 

But  when  she  turned  round  she  started. 
It  was  Eichard  ;  he  looked  as  white  and 
scared  as  though  he  had  seen  a  ghost. 

''  Eichard,  why — "  then  flying  into  anger 
at  his  dumb,  awe-struck  face.  ''Don't  stand 
there  like  a  fool  with  your  mouth  open. 
What  is  it  ?  " 

**  Who  do  you  think  I  saw  coming  down 
the  lane  from  Trant  as  I  stood  in  the  pig- 
yard  ?     Him — him — Brent  himself!  " 

Mrs.  Limber  made  no  answer.  She  had 
grown  very  pale,  and  she  stood  with  parted 
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lips,  showing  her  teeth  tight  set  between 
them. 

'*  He's  coming  here,"  Richard  said.  "You 
have  only  a  minute — curse  him — it  is  too  hard 
to  give  her  up  when  she's  all  but  mine  !  " 

He  wrung  his  hands  with  a  weak,  despairing 
movement,  and  her  contempt  brought  back 
Mrs.  Limber's  courage. 

"  Give  her  up  !  If  you  are  such  a  fool 
as  even  to  dream  of  it,  I  won't  help  you, 
Dick.  Don't  you  show  at  all ;  just  leave 
him  to  me.  Go  to  one  of  the  upper  windows 
and  make  sure  she  doesn't  come  in  from  the 
Tower." 

As  soon  as  his  last  heavy  footstep  had 
ceased  overhead,  Mrs.  Limber  jumped  up  and 
went  quickly  into  the  entrance  of  the  yard, 
where  we  saw  the  black  pigs  disporting  them- 
selves on  the  sodden  straw. 

She  had  scarcely  stood  there  a  minute, 
when  she  saw  someone  coming  down  the  lane 
from  the  little  village. 

Quick  as  lightning,  she  ran  round  through 
the  side  gate,  and  was  standing  under  the 
arch  cut  in  the  yew  hedge,  in  full  view  of  the 
road,  before  the  wayfarer  had  reached  it. 
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Yes,  it  was  Stephen  Brent,  but  not  the  pale, 
half-drowned  wretch  she  had  often  pictured 
him.  He  looked  healthy  and  prosperous,  and 
the  bright,  joyous  sparkle  in  his  eyes  stung  her 
jealousy.  In  a  minute  he  had  come  up  to 
her,  and  was  grasping  both  her  slender  hands 
in  his  strong,  brown  fingers. 

**  Won't  you  say  *  Welcome  home,'  Mrs. 
Limber,  to  a  poor  castaway  sailor  ?  " 

He  smiled  so  winningly  that  the  wretched 
woman  felt  all  her  old  love  for  him  stir  in  her 
heart.  She  could  hardly  keep  from  throwing 
her  arms  round  his  neck. 

She  forgot  her  husband,  and  Janet  too,  in 
the  joy  of  seeing  him  safe. 

*'  Where — where  do  you  come  from  ?"  she 
gasped. 

'*I'll  tell  you  everything,*'  he  said,  ''but 
first,  Where's  Janet  ?  " 

Mrs.  Limber  could  not  check  the  anger 
that  flamed  in  her  eyes. 

''  Janet !  You  don't  suppose  that  Janet 
has  waited  all  these  years  for  you  ?  She 
would  have  been  my  daughter-in-law  if  you 
had  come  a  few  days  later.  Never  mind 
Janet,  Stephen." 
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All  the  love  she  felt  shone  out  in  her  dark 
eyes,  but  Stephen  was  too  full  of  her  words 
to  care  for  her  feelings,  although  he  remem- 
bered her  glance  afterwards. 

*'What  do  you  mean?"  he  said,  sternly. 
* '  Where  is  Janet  ?  Let  her  tell  me  herself 
that  she  has  given  me  up.  I  won't  believe 
it,  except  from  her  !  " 

*'  Janet  is  not  here,"  said  Mrs.  Limber. 
A  minute  ago  she  had  shivered  fi'om  head  to 
foot  with  teri'or,  lest  all  her  schemes  should 
be  defeated ;  for  she  had  seen  her  husband 
crossing  the  field  on  the  further  side  of  the 
lane;  but  a  sudden  light  came  to  her.  ''  If 
you  will  not  believe  me,  you  will  believe  my 
husband.  Eichard  !  "  she  called  out,  shrilly. 
The  farmer  came  out  into  the  lane,  and  stood 
looking  at  Stephen  in  silent  wonder.  *' Before 
you  speak  to  Mr.  Brent,  will  you  be  good 
enough  to  tell  him  who  your  niece  Janet  is 
going  to  marry  ?  " 

*'  Why,  Dick,  of  course,"  said  the  farmer  ; 
then  recovering  himself,  he  held  out  his  hand 
to  Stephen. 

**I'm  heartily  glad  to  see  you  back,  my 
boy,"  he  said.     **  It  seems  hard  on  you  that 
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Janet  should  have  changed  her  mind,  but 
such  things  will  happen,  you  know,  Mr.  Brent, 
and  she  did  fret  after  you  a  goodish  bit ;  but 
she's  as  happy  now  as  the  day's  long ;  and 
I  do  think,"  he  added,  with  most  unusual 
energy,  ''  that  it  would  be  mortal  cruel  to 
trouble  her  happiness ;  they're  to  be  married 
in  a  fortnight,  sure  and  certain." 

Mrs.  Limber  stands  watching  Stephen's 
face  ;  there  has  been  a  fierce  struggle  in  it  ; 
and  even  now  she  cannot  guess  what  the  end 
will  be.  She  feels  desperate — capable  of 
anything  that  will  bring  about  the  issue  on 
which  she  is  resolved. 

"•  Well,  but  Kichard,"  she  says,  gently, 
watching  Stephen  furtively  while  she  speaks, 
'^perhaps,  for  old  friendship's  sake,  Janet 
might  like  to  see  Mr.  Brent.  You  need 
not  think  it  would  trouble  her  happiness  ; 
only  the  other  day  she  said  to  me,  '  If  I 
could  only  know  poor  Stephen  was  safe,  I 
should  be  so  happy/  And  I  think  Mr.  Brent 
could  hardly  expect  so  young  and  unformed  a 
girl  to  withstand  her  cousin's  love — they  are 
such  a  well-matched  pair.  But  yet,"  she 
sighs    and    whispers,    so    that    her    husband 
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cannot  hear,  "I  \d^l\  she  had  kept  true  to 
you." 

Ever  since  Mr.  Limber  spoke,  Brent  has 
stood  as  if  stunned ;  only  the  working  of  his 
strongly-marked  face  tells  his  suffering.  He 
seems  insensible  to  the  wife's  words,  but  he 
feels  their  sting  ;  and  at  this  last  thrust  he 
turns  abruptly  away. 

*'True!"  he  says,  scoffingly;  *' there  never 
was  a  true  woman !  "  And,  without  any 
leave-taking,  he  strides  sullenly  back  by  the 
way  he  came. 
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CHAPTEE  VI. 

"TANET  has  been  pacing  up  and  down  the 
cliff's  edge — not  thinking  ;  her  mind  is 
too  full  of  tumult  for  any  one  thought  to  rest 
there.  It  seems  to  her  as  if  this  whirl  will 
not  cease  till  she  sees  her  lover ;  but  at  last 
fatigue  conquers,  and  she  sits  down  at  the 
foot  of  the  old  tower,  wrapped  in  her  cloak. 

It  has  grown  quite  dark,  and  the  stars  have 
come  out  one  after  another,  glowing  with  yet 
more    silvery    brightness.      High    above   her 
head  is  the  lovely  star  Stephen  pointed  out 
to  her  on  that  last  evening  when  they  stood 
together    where    she    now    stands  —  beside 
Neptune's  Tower ;  and  as  she  looks  up  at  it 
the   excitement  fades  from  her  spirits,  tears 
spring   to  her   eyes,   and   for  a  moment  she 
doubts    whether  she  has  been  right  in  per- 
sisting in  her  belief  that  he  has  not  perished. 
It  is  a  mark  of  her  simple,  childlike  nature 
that  she  never  has  doubted  Stephen — never 
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feared  that,  though  he  might  have  escaped 
the  perils  of  shipwreck,  he  might  be  dead  to 
her  love.  She  reproaches  herself  that  on 
this  holy  night  her  thoughts  have  all  been 
turned  on  self — she  has  forgotten  the  coming 
festival. 

Still,  as  hour  after  hour  passes,  her  heart 
grows  heavier.  Suddenly,  in  the  midst  of  the 
devout  thoughts  she  has  evoked,  there  comes 
back  to  her  her  rash  promise  to  her  cousin. 
She  springs  up  from  the  ground  and  goes  to 
the  extreme  edge  of  the  cliff;  the  stars  give 
so  bright  a  light  that  there  is  no  fear  of  losing 
her  footing  in  the  darkness. 

**  I  must  have  been  mad  to  say  it  !  Marry 
Dick  !  "  she  murmurs.  "  I  would  rather  fall 
on  those  rocks  and  be  carried  out  to  sea, 
where  perhaps  my  Stephen  lies  !  " 

The  plash  plash  of  the  advancing  water 
seems  to  applaud  her  words — the  plash  grows 
louder — the  wind  rises  and  chums  the  waves 
into  angry,  foaming  crests — the  spray  dashes 
higher  and  higher,  and,  as  each  wave  breaks 
on  the  face  of  the  cliffs,  there  comes  a  sullen, 
hoarse  murmur,  as  if  the  creaming  monsters 
were  longing  to  clasp  the  human  prey  above. 
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Janet  stands  gazing  down  at  them  so 
spelled  and  intent  that  she  does  not  hear 
advancing  footsteps. 

A  firm  arm  clasps  her  waist. 

**  Come,  come,  Janet ! — it  is  late.  Father 
is  worrying  his  life  out  to  know  what's  become 
of  you !  " 

**  I  can't  help  it — I  mean  to  stay  here  till 
the  Christmas  bells  ring  out  from  Black- 
water." 

"  That  won't  be  for  another  hour.  I 
guessed  what  you  were  at,  and  I  put  father 
off  as  long  as  I  could ;  but  he's  in  a  real 
fidget  now.  Come,  come,  Janet ! — you  are 
almost  my  wife  now." 

'*Your  wife,  Eichard  !  Do  you  know 
what  I  was  thinking  just  as  you  came  ?  " — 
she  has  drawn  herself  away,  and  she  speaks 
almost  haughtily.  '^  I  would  rather  drown 
on   those  rocks,   Dick,   than  be  the  wife  of 

anyone  but  Stephen  Brent " 

*'Amen  !  "  Stephen's  deep,  strong  voice 
seems  to  come  from  the  leaping,  foaming 
waves — but  it  scarcely  startles  Janet.  There 
is  help  and  protection  and  love,  all  joined,  in 
the  sound  of  her  lover's  voice.     His  arms  are 
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round  her,  and  she  clasps  hers  tightly  round 
his  neck,  as  if  she  fears  he  may  yet  be  taken 
from  her. 

^^  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  Eichard  Limber 
knows  that  his  hope  is  over,  but  still  he  will 
not  yield  Janet. 

''I  mean" — Stephen  raises  his  head  to 
look  at  his  rival,  but  he  holds  Janet  clasped 
closer  than  ever — "that  you  had  better  go 
back  to  Hillside.  You  can  tell  Mrs.  Limber 
that,  though  I  went  away  like  a  jealous  fool 
some  hours  ago,  I  came  to  my  senses  in  time. 
Just  now  I  learned  what  I  might  have  learned 
before  if  I  had  seen  the  maid  instead  of  the 
mistress — I  learned  where  I  should  find  your 
cousin,  and  I  came  to  know  the  truth  from 
herself " 

Richard  sulked  and  swaggered  for  some 
weeks  after  his  cousin's  marriage  to  Stephen 
Brent,  but  by  next  Christmas  Eve  he  was 
quite  consoled.  Having  taken  to  himself 
the  '*  fond  idiot,"  Lucy  Gray,  he  discovered 
that  she  was,  after  all,  a  prettier  woman  than 
Janet. 

Mrs.  Limber  still  lives  wdth  her  husband 
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at  Hillside.  Her  health  has  given  way,  folks 
say;  it  is  certain  that  she  is  never  well 
enough  to  accompany  the  farmer  when  he 
visits  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brent  at  Wortham. 
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A  DILIGENCE  ADVENTUEE. 

HTHEEE  never  was  a  more  wretchedly  wet 
morning.  Kain  had  been  falling  for 
twelve  hours  at  least.  Every  external  object 
was  saturated.  The  Eternal  City  looked  as 
gloomy  and  damp  and  dismal  as  a  swamp,  and 
the  deep-blue  Italian  sky  travellers  are  so  apt 
to  rave  about  was  very  like  a  wet  blanket. 

**  I  say,  Jack,  this  is  a  wretched  business. 
Shall  we  put  our  journey  ofif  ?  " 

*'  And  lose  our  money,"  my  friend  answered. 
*'  No,  thank  you — not  if  I  know  it.  You  have 
only  got  to  fancy  yourself  in  England  instead 
of  Italy,  and  it  will  soon  be  all  right."  *'  Soon 
be  all  right  "  was  Jack's  favourite  sentence. 

Jack  Robinson  and  I  had  taken  our  places 
— when  the  weather  was  fine — in  a  diligence 
going  from  Eome  to  Naples  (our  adventure 
took  place  twenty-five  years  ago),  and  now,  on 
this  unpromising   morning,  we   stood   beside 
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the  lumbering  vehicle,  while  it  was  got  ready 
with  more  noise  than  speed. 

**  I  say,  cheer  up  !  "  Jack  went  on.  **  You 
look  as  lively,  just  now,  as  a  half-drowned 
cat.  The  rain  cannot  go  on  for  ever.  Let's 
take  our  places;  here  come  some  more  of 
our  company.  I've  seen  to  the  luggage  ; 
we  shall  soon  be  all  right." 

He  got  into  the  diligence,  and  I  followed, 
grumbling. 

We  were  scarcely  seated,  when  the  sound 
of  high-pitched  French  voices  in  dispute 
made  us  look  out. 

A  stout,  black-browed  Frenchwoman  stood 
wrangling  with  her  undersized  husband. 

**  But — it  is  impossible,  Hortense  !  "  and 
monsieur  shrugged  his  shoulders  decisively. 

**  Mais,  mon  Dieu  !  Achille,  say  not  such 
folly !  go,  run,  there  is  time  yet,"  cried  madame, 
with  both  hands  upraised  to  enforce  her  words. 

*'  No,  no,  it  is  impossible  !  there  is  no 
time;  we  are  departing.  Dost  not  thou  hear 
the  guard,  who  tells  us  to  take  our  places? 
Allons !  depechons  nous." 

The  guard  went  up  to  the  lady  and  begged 
her  to  get  in ;  all  was  ready. 
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**But  I  tell  you  I  have  left  my  bonnet- 
box,  which  has  in  it  something  of  value,  at 
the  hotel — do  you  understand  ? — you  must 
wait  while  monsieur  there  runs  for  it ;  he  is 
a  fast  runner,  monsieur." 

The  guard  shook  his  head. 

**  Impossible  !  Signora,  the  hour  of  de- 
parture is  already  past.  There  is  not  a 
moment  to  spare." 

"  What  do  you  say — no  time?"  Madame 
raised  her  voice  to  its  highest  pitch,  and 
threw  her  arms  about  wildly.  *^Mon  Dieu! 
but  there  must  be  time  !  The  diligence  must 
wait;  my  property  is  valuable,  I  would  not 
lose  it  for  one  hundred  francs.  Achille,  run 
this  instant !  dost  thou  hear  ?  Where  art 
thou  then  ?  " 

But  Monsieur  Achille  had  disappeared. 
When  his  wife  turned  her  anger  on  the 
guard,  he  had  seized  his  opportunity,  and 
plunged  into  the  interior  of  the  capacious 
vehicle. 

''  Will  it  please  the  signora  to  follow  ?  " 
said  the  guard,  smiling.  **  The  signor  is 
there,"  he  pointed  to  the  diligence,  *'  and  we 
are  going." 
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**Ali,  scelerat  !  "  madame  shrieked,  in  a 
tone  only  to  be  attained  by  a  Frenchwoman, 
while  her  face  turned  the  colour  of  red  and 
yellow  brickdust ;  ^'  it  is  a  conspiracy  to  rob 
me.  Achille  !  come  forth — it  is  infamous  ! 
They  shall  restore  our  fares.  Achille,  I  say 
— cochon  !  " 

It  was  difficult  to  say  whether  the  last 
epithet  was  addressed  to  guard  or  husband, 
as  she  finally  and  suddenly  sprang  into  the 
diligence,  shaking  her  fist  indiscriminately. 

The  door  was  closed  upon  her,  and  we 
started  amid  many  discordant  cries  and  a 
clatter  of  hoofs,  which  considerably  deadened 
the  voice  of  madame,  though  I  caught  the 
words  '*  infame  —  scelerat  —  brigand,"  &c., 
screeched  into  the  air  above  the  din. 

We  congratulated  ourselves  that  we  were 
in  a  different  compartment,  for  we  could  hear 
the  storm  raging  on  Monsieur  Achille's 
devoted  head. 

**  Corpo  di  bacco  !  "  said  a  Eoman  priest 
who  sat  opposite  to  me  ;  **  la  signora  hath  a 
voice  and  a  temper.  She  is  neither  nightin- 
gale nor  dove." 

The    father's    own    voice    was    deep    and 
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unctuous  ;  he  might  have  sat  for  a  portrait 
of  Friar  Tuck,  and  he  had  a  chuckhng,  merry 
laugh  in  keeping  with  his  jolly  appearance. 

The  other  occupants  of  our  division  were 
Neapolitans,  ill-visaged,  harsh-voiced,  and 
meagre-limbed  fellows. 

Our  course  lay  over  the  lower  road  passing 
through  Ciprano,  but  the  scenery  was  a 
blank,  for  the  thick,  driving  rain  obscured 
everything.  We  had  toiled  on,  through  wind 
and  rain,  for  about  eighteen  miles,  when  we 
arrived  at  a  part  of  the  road  in  course  of  re- 
construction, considerably  above  the  level  of 
the  old  way.  I  remarked,  every  now  and 
then,  deep  cracks  which  extended  from  the 
outer  edge  or  embankment  towards  the  centre 
of  the  road. 

'*Look  there;  how  the  ground  has  given," 
said  Jack,  who  was  generally  on  the  look-out 
for  squalls  ;  "  that's  the  heavy  rain  ;  it  won't 
be  so  pleasant,  I  can  tell  you,  if  the  diligence 
gets  on  those  cracks." 

The  words  were  hardly  spoken,  when  the 
heavily-laden  machine  lurched  on  one  side, 
and  the  next  moment  the  hind  near  wheel 
was  buried  to  the  nave  in  the  soft  earth.     If 
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the  front  wheel  on  that  side  had  not  stood 
firm,  we  must  have  toppled  over  the  embank- 
ment, down  into  the  old  road. 

There  was  a  sudden  chorus  of  oaths  and 
shrieks ;  the  alarmed  passengers  jolted  one 
on  the  top  of  the  other,  like  bits  of  glass  in  a 
kaleidoscope,  and  then  tumbled  out  in  all 
directions. 

My  Roman  Friar  Tuck  half  smashed  me, 
emitting  a  sound  like  a  paviour  as  we  came 
in  contact,  but  I  scrambled  from  under  him, 
and  almost  rolled  down  the  bank  into  the 
mud  of  the  lower  road,  where  the  rest  of 
the  party,  about  twelve  in  number,  soon 
assembled. 

There  were  no  broken  bones,  but  every- 
one looked  muddy  and  miserable. 

The  guard  was  assailed  on  all  sides. 

**  What  can  be  done  ?  " — **  Where  can  we 
go  ?  ''  and  other  questions  were  reiterated  over 
and  over  again,  the  Frenchwoman,  loudest  of 
all,  adding  abuse  to  her  questions  as  she 
scornfully  asked  the  guard  whether  it  would 
not  have  been  better  to  wait  an  hour  even, 
for  her  property  in  Rome,  than  to  lose  half  a 
day  in  this  desert  of  mud. 
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The  man  did  not  understand  all  her  words, 
but  her  contemptuous  looks  and  gestures  were 
unmistakable.     His  eyes  flashed. 

''  Madre  di  Dio  !  ''  he  muttered  ;  ''  a  little 
blood-letting  would  do  her  no  harm.'' 

Little  Achille  tried  to  pacify  her,  but  she 
only  answered  him  with  a  scornful  shrug  of 
her  shoulders,  and,  *'Tais-toi  done,  imbecile." 

It  was  plain  we  could  not  stand  in  this  un- 
sheltered place  while  the  diligence  was  being 
righted ;  there  was  now  a  perfect  tempest  of 
wind  and  rain. 

The  guard  pointed  out  a  rude-looking  build- 
ing at  some  little  distance. 

^'  If  the  signori  will  follow  me,  I  think 
they  will  find  shelter  there  ;  it  is  the  habita- 
tion of  the  people  who  are  at  work  on  the 
road.'' 

As  he  spoke,  some  of  the  labourers  came 
out  of  the  barn-like  looking  place.  As  soon 
as  we  got  within  speaking  distance  they  made 
us  heartily  welcome  to  the  shelter  we  could 
find  there,  and  then  hurried  on  to  help  in 
extricating  the  diligence. 

The  building  was  of  the  roughest  kind  that 
can  be  imagined,  divided  in  the  centre — one 
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side  for  the  women,  the  other  for  the  men — 
each  again  subdivided  into  two  chambers. 

The  women,  full  of  eager  curiosity,  crowded 
the  entrance  to  their  division.  Among  the 
sun-burnt  group  three  or  four  handsome  young 
faces  told  out  among  the  wrinkled,  mahogany- 
hued  visages  of  the  rest,  like  summer  flowers 
in  an  autumn  hedgerow. 

When  our  charming  Frenchwoman  beheld 
the  place  she  must  take  shelter  in,  she  turned 
on  the  guard  with  fresh  fury. 

"  Ah,  ciel !  is  this  a  place  to  put  a  lady 
in  ?  Do  you  take  me  for  an  animal,  like 
yourself  ?  It  is  infdme !  and  it  is  you — you 
— who  have  caused  the  accident  !  See  there 
— my  toilette  all  spoiled,  my  property  all 
lost,  through  you  !  But  I  will  have  compen- 
sation ;  yes — yes — if  there  is  justice  in  so 
barbarous  a  country  —  a  country  of  rogues 
and  fools,  you  shall  pay  for  this ! '' 

An  ominous  gleam  shot  from  the  guard's 
eyes,  and  I  saw  the  fingers  of  his  right  hand 
contract  nervously,  but  he  restrained  any  out- 
break. Turning  away  with  a  forced  smile,  he 
asked  for  the  overseer  of  the  workmen. 

Everyone  else  laughed  at  Madame's  vehe- 
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mence  and  pantomime,  and  this  had  the 
effect  of  infuriating  her  past  endurance.  She 
pushed  her  way  rudely  in  among  the  women, 
and  was  lost  to  view.  Monsieur  Achille 
seemed  used  to  her  outbreaks ;  he  only 
shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  proceeded  to  light 
a  cigar. 

The  wet  day  had  given  the  roadmakers  a 
holiday;  they  lay  scattered  about  the  inner 
chamber  of  their  compartment  in  true  dolce 
jar  niente  fashion,  but,  in  answer  to  the  guard's 
request,  the  chief  of  the  gang  stirred  up  a  few 
of  those  who  were  not  quite  asleep  to  make 
us  comfortable. 

They  threw  fresh  wood  on  the  fire,  and 
drew  some  empty  casks  round  it  for  seats, 
and  had  it  not  been  for  the  smoke  we  might 
have  found  far  worse  quarters,  but  this  was 
suffocating,  and  our  eyes  and  throats  suffered 
severely.  There  was  only  a  very  small  hole 
for  a  chimney,  and  a  still  smaller  one  for  a 
window,  and  seemingly  the  smoke  preferred 
remaining  within  to  being  squeezed  through 
such  very  diminutive  apertures. 

We  soon  experienced  a  more  active  kind 
of  discomfort  in  the  sharp  attacks  of  lively 
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fleas,  who  found  out  the  presence  of  new  blood 
in  the  assemblage. 

We  tried  to  calm  our  irritated  nerves  by- 
smoke  of  another  sort,  our  jolly  priest  blow- 
ing as  good  a  cloud  as  any,  and  lightening 
the  time  by  some  racy  anecdotes. 

At  the  end  of  an  hour  the  guard  came 
back  with  direful  news.  The  sunken  wheel 
was  broken;  he  had  sent  the  postillion  back 
to  Eome  for  another  ;  so  that  there  was  no 
hope  of  proceeding  on  our  journey  till 
evening. 

^'  But  I  have  found  better  accommodation 
for  the  signori — at  a  farm-house  about  a  mile 
off — the  rain  is  nothing  now  in  comparison — 
will  they  not  please  to  come  ?  " 

'*  As  to  me,''  said  the  padre,  '*I  am  already 
smoke-dried,  and,  moreover,  I  am  too  much 
at  my  ease  to  move ;  I  prefer  to  stay  here, 
if  only  I  can  get  something  to  eat.  I  hold 
with  the  proverb,  *  We  may  go  further  and 
fare  worse.'  " 

Eobinson,  another  Englishman,  and  I  were 
of  the  same  opinion,  and  the  overseer  of  the 
workmen  said  we  should  be  welcome  to  bread 
and  cheese,  and  soup  too,  when  it  was  ready. 
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The  Neapolitans  and  the  rest  declared  for 
the  farm-house,  and  Monsieur  Achille  went  to 
ask  his  wife  what  she  would  like  to  do. 

Madame  was  among  us  again  in  a 
moment. 

"  Bah  !  what  is  a  mile,  Achille  ?  I  would 
walk  five  before  I  would  stay  here.  It  is 
insupportable  to  be  stared  at  by  savages,  and 
eaten  by  fleas.  But  art  thou  sure,  Achille, 
that  that  infamous  brigand  of  a  conducteur 
is  not  deceiving  us  ?  Look  at  him  !  he  is 
capable  of  any  evil.     I  detest  him." 

She  spoke  in  French,  but,  judging  by  his 
looks,  the  guard  understood  some  of  her 
meaning,  and  fully  reciprocated  her  dislike. 

*'  Thank  God  for  all  His  mercies,"  said 
the  priest,  as  Madame  passed  over  the  thres- 
hold with  her  husband:  ^'I  shall  eat  with 
better  appetite  for  her  absence." 

The  bread  and  cheese  proved  excellent,  the 
former  white  and  sweet  as  milk,  and,  with  the 
aid  of  our  brandy-flasks,  we  made  a  capital 
meal.  The  fire  had  burnt  clearer,  and  there 
was  consequently  less  smoke ;  but  for  the 
fleas  we  should  have  been  in  clover,  their 
unremitting  attentions  were  intolerable. 
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The  lull  in  the  rain  had  only  been  tem- 
porary ;  hour  after  hour  passed  away,  and  still 
the  same  dull,  monotonous  downpour. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  a  party  of  the  la- 
bourers came  in  with  fresh  news  :  the  diligence 
was  extricated  and  on  its  legs,  or  rather 
wheels,  again  ;  we  were  only  waiting  now  for 
the  new  wheel  from  Kome. 

The  poor  fellows  were  drenched  to  the 
skin,  but  they  seemed  very  cheerful,  and  soon 
lighted  a  second  fire  in  the  outer  chamber, 
round  which  they  sat  and  lay  in  most  pic- 
turesque attitudes.  Jack  and  I  made  a  few 
sketches,  to  help  the  time  away,  until  the 
light  failed  us. 

When  it  became  quite  dark  our  hosts 
began  to  make  preparations  for  supper. 

A  huge  iron  pot,  full  of  water,  was  sus- 
pended over  the  fire  from  a  bar  across  the 
chimney.  As  soon  as  the  bubbles  in  the 
caldron  announced  that  the  water  boiled, 
one  of  the  men  began  to  throw  in  flour  by 
handfuls,  another  stirred  the  mess  together 
with  a  long  stick,  while  a  third  steadied  the 
pot. 

Around  these  three  central  figures  a  busy 
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group  clustered — some  roasting  herrings  on 
the  hot  wood  ashes,  others  drjdng  their  satu- 
rated jackets  and  leggings  of  sheepskin  ;  the 
broad  glare  of  ruddy  flame  behind  throwing 
strong  effects  of  light  and  shadow  on  the 
toil-stained,  rugged  faces,  and  picturesque 
garments. 

Against  the  wall  in  the  background  was  a 
row  of  straw  mattresses  supported  by  poles  ; 
stretched  full-length  or  sitting  on  these  was 
another  party  of  roadmakers,  seemingly  too 
hungry  to  wait  the  completion  of  the  '^zuppa," 
for  they  were  hard  at  work  on  some  large 
round  loaves  shaped  like  cheeses,  and  made 
of  Indian  corn,  droning  out  ditties  as  they 
ate. 

A  Rembrandt  would  no  doubt  have  painted 
the  strange,  varied  scene  :  but  I  question  if 
he  would  have  liked  the  smoke  better  than 
we  did. 

In  a  little  while  the  mixture  in  the  caldron 
was  pronounced  ^'  thick  and  slab  "  enough, 
and  poured  out  on  a  greasy  board;  here  it 
was  suffered  to  cool,  and  then  divided  into  por- 
tions for  each  of  the  company.  I  tried  to  eat 
some,  but  it  was  impossible ;  garlic  had  been 
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mingled  with  it  unsparingly,  and  with  the  best 
intentions  I  could  not  manage  a  second  mouth- 
ful. The  labourers  devoured  it  with  a  hearty 
relish,  and  washed  it  down  with  sour  wine. 

Apropos  of  garlic,  there  is  no  question  that 
the  strong  vin  ordinaire  of  Italy  is  greatly 
improved  to  the  palate  by  a  judicious  insinua- 
tion of  garlic  in  the  preceding  meat  or  soup, 
in  the  same  way  that  the  flavour  of  the  pig- 
skin bottle  in  Yal  de  Penas  wine  is  greatly 
deadened  by  a  previous  taste  of  the  ordinary 
Spanish  sausage  ;  it  seems  to  bring  out  the 
presence  of  the  grape. 

Nearly  eight  o'clock,  and  no  news  of  our 
wheel !  The  atmosphere  was  fast  becoming 
intolerable  ;  the  mixture  of  garlic,  bad  cigars, 
red  herrings,  and  foul  steam  from  the  drying 
garments  was  all  but  stifling,  and  in  the 
increased  warmth  the  fleas  grew  livelier  and 
more  voracious. 

''I  tell  you  what,"  said  Jack,  ''I  can't 
stand  this  any  longer — T  must  breathe  a 
little  fresh  air.  Let  us  have  a  look  at  the 
weather." 

We  went  to  the  outer  door.  It  was  an 
intensely  dark  night ;  the  wind  had  fallen,  but 
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the  rain  drizzled  on,  although  no  longer  with 
the  same  violence. 

We  saw  lights  moving  about  near  the  dili- 
gence, and  we  fancied  we  heard  the  blows  of 
hammers. 

^*  The  wheel  has  arrived.  Jack;  let  us  go  up 
and  see." 

But  before  we  had  gone  many  steps  we 
found  ourselves  nearly  knee-deep  in  mud,  and 
this  in  such  pitchy  darkness  made  us  hesitate 
about  proceeding. 

Just  then  two  of  the  lights  round  the 
diligence  separated  from  the  rest,  one  coming 
towards  us,  and  the  other  moving  away  in  the 
direction  of  the  farm-house,  where  the  rest  of 
our  party  had  betaken  themselves. 

As  soon  as  the  light  approached  we  hailed 
it: 

*'  What  news — has  the  wheel  arrived  ?  " 

"  Si,  signori ;    and  the  diligence  is  ready." 

The  man  came  up .  to  us  in  a  few  minutes, 
and  we  found  it  was  our  guard. 

''  Dio  !  "  he  said,  ''  the  night  is  dark  as  the 
Inferno,  and  the  mud  and  water  are  up  to 
one's  neck." 

"  Shall  we  travel  all  nio^ht  ?  "  said  Jack. 
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*'  Per  Bacco  !  I  should  think  not,  signor  : 
they  say  the  river  has  flooded  the  road  on  the 
other  side  of  Yalmontone ;  if  so,  we  must 
sleep  there.  Signor,  by  your  leave,  I  must 
tell  the  other  two  we  are  ready." 

We  followed  him  to  the  door  of  the  inner 
room  :  there  were  our  hosts,  the  labourers, 
crowded  one  on  top  of  another,  listening  with 
rapt  attention  to  the  unctuous  tones  of  the 
jolly  priest,  seated  on  a  cask  in  the  midst  of 
them.  I  thought  he  was  preaching  a  sermon. 
Not  he  ;  he  still  kept  in  his  mouth  his  thin, 
long,  black  native  cigar,  and  between  its  puffs 
he  was  relating  what  was  evidently  an  extra 
amusing  story,  judging  by  the  grinning  faces 
of  the  audience. 

*'  Basta  !  "  cried  the  padre,  ''  behold  our 
friend  the  guard.  Is  the  diligence  off  the 
sick-list,  my  friend  ?  '* 

'*Mio  padre,  si — all  is  ready." 

But  a  chorus  of  voices  implored  for  the  end 
of  the  story. 

''  Di  certo,  figli  miei,"  he  answered,  good- 
humouredly ;  and  in  a  few  graphic  sentences 
he  wound  up  the  tale,  and  was  thanked  by  an 
uproar  of  bravos  and  laughter. 
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We  bade  farewell  to  our  kind  entertainers, 
but  they  positively  refused  any  other  recom- 
pense than  our  thanks.  Eobinson,  like  a 
thorough  Englishman,  was  disposed  to  force 
money  on  them  ;  however,  the  women  luckily 
crowded  round  the  door  of  the  other  compart- 
ment to  see  us  depart,  and  we  were  able  to 
relieve  our  minds  by  giving  them  a  trifle  for 
the  children,  the  jolly  priest  bestowing  his 
blessing  as  he  passed. 

Two  of  the  labourers  preceded  us  with 
lighted  spars  of  pine  wood,  but  spite  of  this 
we  made  many  false  plunges  into  the  mud  and 
water  the  guard  had  spoken  of. 

The  padre  seemed  to  think  the  whole  affair 
an  excellent  joke,  and  laughed  and  talked  for 
us  all. 

**  Here  comes  the  pai^y  from  the  farm- 
house !  "  exclaimed  Jack  Eobinson.  *^  I 
wonder  how  madame  likes  the  mud  ?  " 

We  stopped  and  looked ;  several  lights 
appeared  in  the  distance,  seen  dimly  through 
the  humid  atmosphere  ;  after  them,  at  some 
little  interval,  followed  a  single  light. 

I  could  not  have  told  why,  but  I  kept  on 
turning  my  head  to  look  at  this  solitary  light ; 
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it  did  not  keep  pace  with  the  rest,  and  I 
noticed  each  time  that  the  distance  between  it 
and  the  party  in  front  had  increased. 

I  had  got  behind  the  padre  and  the  others 
while  I  had  been  making  these  observations, 
and  the  guard  had  also  slackened  his  speed 
and  walked  silently  beside  me. 

**  Do  you  see  how  that  light  keeps  behind 
the  others,  and  how  unsteadily  it  is  carried?" 

I  turned  my  head  towards  it  as  I  spoke. 

**  Guarda,  guarda,  signor !  "  exclaimed  the 
guard. 

Instinctively  I  looked  down  and  saw  at  my 
feet  an  ugly-looking  pool  of  black  water  ;  a 
few  paces  more  and  I  should  have  been  in  it 
up  to  my  knees. 

**  Grazia,  I  nearly  had  a  bath  !  "  I  said, 
laughing. 

' '  Per  Bacco  !  one  might  find  these  muddy 
pools  dangerous  without  a  light,"  he  said, 
sullenly. 

It  seemed  to  me  this  could  hardly  be 
in  any  depth  of  water  I  had  as  yet  seen, 
but  I  did  not  say  so  :  the  man's  manner 
had  changed  completely,  and  I  felt  unwilling 
to  talk  to  him.     He  was  doubtless,  I  thought, 
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overdone  with  the  harass  and  anxiety  of  the 
day. 

Almost  directly  after  he  said  abruptly  : 

**  It  is  scarcely  safe  on  a  road  like  this  to 
look  after  the  affairs  of  others,  signer  ;  you 
may  peril  your  own  bones  in  so  doing." 

The  strange  forced  voice  in  which  he  spoke 
aroused  my  attention.  I  felt  more  resolved 
than  ever  to  watch  the  advancing  lights. 

I  looked  at  them  again — those  of  the  first 
party  were  much  nearer  and  more  distinct, 
but  the  single  torch  was  surely  as  far  off  as 
before  ;  as  I  continued  to  watch  it,  it  suddenly 
disappeared. 

'^  Dio  !  '*  said  the  deep  hoarse  voice  of  the 
guard. 

I  turned  sharply  round.  He  was  standing 
still,  with  his  head  bent  forward  in  eager 
listening. 

''What  is  it?  "     I  asked. 

He  started  at  my  voice.  **  Niente,  signer, 
niente  affatto."  He  spoke  naturally  this  time  ; 
but  even  in  the  imperfect  light  I  saw  the  same 
sinister  flash  in  his  eyes  that  had  impressed 
me  so  strangely  in  the  morning. 

I  looked  towards  my  companions.     They 
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had  gained  on  us  considerably.  By  the  time 
we  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  embankment  they 
had  chmbed  it,  and  when  we  reached  the 
upper  road  they  were  grouped  round  the 
dihgence  inspecting  the  new  wheel,  which 
Jack  Kobinson,  after  a  careful  survey,  which 
impressed  the  bystanders  with  the  convic- 
tion that  he  was  a  connoisseur  in  wheels, 
pronounced  to  be  *'  first-rate,"  and  '^  a 
stunner." 

"I  say,"  he  turned  to  the  driver,  who 
was  stumping  about  in  boots  reaching 
above  his  knees — *'  oh,  here,  I  say — Dico, 
cocchiere,  quanti  di  questi-questi  —  spills 
(come  si  chiama  spills) — ah,  to  be  sure ! 
—  Cascate,  sapete.  Quanti  cascate  abbi- 
ate  I'intenzione  dare  a  noi  fra  questo  e 
NapoH  ?  " 

Forgive  me.  Jack ;  but  I  do  not  think  a 
twenty  years'  residence  in  Italy  would  have 
made  you  speak  Italian  correctly.  This 
brilliant  satire  was  of  course  Hebrew  to  the 
driver.     He  shook  his  head. 

^'No  capisco,  signor !  " 

**  ^  No  capisco  ! ' — there  you  go  again. 
For  ever  '  No    capisco  !  '      By  Jove,    these 
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fellows  can't  understand  a  joke  or  their  own 
language  either !  " 

But  here  the  party  from  the  farm-house 
appeared,  Monsieur  Achille  and  his  cigar  lead- 
ing the  way. 

*'  Bon  soir,  messieurs  !  "  He  raised  his 
hat.  ''  How  have  you  fared  ?  Ma  foi,  I  am 
splashed  with  mud  to  the  eyes.  What  a 
detestable  night." 

**  Take  your  places,  gentlemen,  if  you 
please,"  said  the  guard.      ^'  All  is  ready." 

The  same  strange  tone  in  his  voice  thrilled 
through  me  ;  in  my  amusement  at  Jack,  and 
in  the  broad  glare  of  light  that  surrounded 
the  diligence,  I  had  forgotten  his  ill-omened 
manner  and  the  disappearance  of  the  single 
torch. 

I  looked  round.  ^^  Where  is  madame  ?  " 
I  asked  her  husband. 

Th-e  little  man  had  said,  in  answer  to  the 
guard,  "  Ma  foi,  we  are  all  ready,  I  am 
sure  !  "  As  I  spoke  he  looked  among  the 
figures  behind  him. 

'*  She  is  here,  monsieur,"  he  politely  an- 
swered me.  ''  Hoi-tense,  wilt  thou  not  get 
into  the  diligence  ?     These  gentlemen  ask — 
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but  Hortense,  mon  Dieu,  but  where  is  madame 
ma  femme  ?  I  do  not  see  her,  and  yet  she 
followed  us.  Hortense  !  "  he  called  with  all 
the  power  of  his  cracked  voice  ;  but  no  Hor- 
tense answered. 

'*  I  saw  la  signora  following  us  with  a  guide 
when  first  we  started  from  the  farm-house," 
said  one  of  the  Neapolitans. 

''  Yes — yes  !  She  said  to  me,  *  Go  first, 
Achille,  prove  me  the  ground,'  and  I  obeyed 
her.  And  I  saw  her  following  me.  Where 
is  the  man  who  was  conducting  her  ?  "  No 
one  seemed  to  know. 

"■  Bon  Dieu  !  what  is  to  be  done  ?  She 
had  a  man  and  a  light  all  to  herself."  The 
Frenchman  wrung  his  hands. 

All  this  had  been  spoken  so  rapidly  that 
I  could  not  get  a  hearing.  Now,  I  put  my 
hand  on  the  Frenchman's  shoulder  to  compel 
him  to  listen. 

'^  Some  of  us  must  go  back  at  once,"  I 
said.  **  I  saw  the  single  torch  that  followed 
you  disappear  at  least  ten  minutes  ago.  It  is 
possible  that  madame  has  met  with  a  fall,  and 
cannot  find  her  way  without  a  light." 

*'  Yes,  yes  !    we  will  go  back,"  cried  the 
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excitable  little  man.  He  snatched  a  torch 
from  one  of  the  party,  and  began  to  scramble 
down  the  embankment. 

The  owner  of  the  high  boots  sw^ore  and 
grumbled  ;  the  guard,  too,  muttered  that  if 
people  did  not  keep  up  with  the  rest  they 
must  be  left  behind ;  but  the  padre  came  to 
my  assistance. 

''  Shame  on  you  !  "  he  said  to  the  men. 
*^  You  dare  not  refuse  to  wait.  I  myself  will 
assist  in  searching  for  the  signora.  Guard, 
you  had  better  accompany  us." 

The  man  looked  sullen,  but  he  did  not 
venture  to  refuse,  and  about  eight  or  ten  of  us 
set  forth  in  the  direction  of  the  farm-house  ; 
one  of  the  Neapolitans  leading  the  way. 

We  spread  ourselves  so  as  to  cover  a  good 
broad  track.  The  little  Frenchman  darted 
from  side  to  side  in  the  greatest  excitement, 
flashing  his  torch  over  his  head,  and  shouting, 
"  Hoi-tense,  hola  !  where  art  thou  ?" 

No  answering  sound  disturbed  the  silence. 
^*  Water — water  everywhere,"  lying  in  the 
holes  and  inequalities,  was  all  that  the  lights 
revealed. 

I  could  not  help   thinking  the  poor  little 
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man  was  dreading  the  ^*  wigging  "  lie  should 
undergo  when  we  found  the  lost  sheep,  for  I 
expected  that  madame  was  aware  of  our 
approach,  and  was  sitting  in  sullen  majesty 
till  we  came  close  upon  her. 

But  we  were  getting  near  the  farm-house 
now,  and  still  she  had  not  appeared. 

It  was  growing  very  mysterious. 

Suddenly  there  was  a  loud  cry  from  the 
Neapolitan  in  front.  He  had  stopped,  and 
was  holding  his  light  close  to  the  ground. 

We  were  round  him  in  a  moment — round 
him  and  the  Frenchwoman.  She  lay  face 
downwards  in  a  large  pool  of  muddy  water. 

**  Quick — raise  her!"  cried  the  priest:  he 
pushed  the  man  aside,  and  with  Jack's  and 
my  help  he  lifted  her  gently,  supporting  her 
head  on  his  arm  and  knee. 

The  glare  of  the  torches  fell  on  a  ghastly 
contorted  face,  streaked  with  the  muddy  water 
which  poured  from  her  mouth ;  the  eyes 
seemed  starting  from  their  sockets,  and  the 
teeth  showed  grinningly  through  the  blue 
parted  lips. 

We  untied  her  bonnet -strings,  which  were 
pulled  tightly  round  her  throat ;  we  tried  to 
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pour  some  brandy  and  water  into  her  mouth. 
The  padre  shook  his  head. 
' "  I  fear  it  is  too  late  ;   she  is  dead." 

All  this  while  her  husband  had  stood  para- 
lysed with  horror.     Now  he  awakened. 

''  Dead  !  Mon  Dieu  !  No,  no  ;  not  dead  : 
it  is  not  possible  !"'  He  threw  himself  on 
his  knees  beside  her,  and  seized  one  of  the 
clammy  inanimate  hands.  '*  Hortense  !  Hor- 
tense  !  it  is  me — thy  Achille  ;  speak  to  me — 
look  at  me,  Hortense  \" 

It  was  most  pitiful  to  hear  his  imploring 
tone,  but  no  sign  of  life  answered. 

*^  Ah !  she  is  dead — she  is  dead!''  he 
shrieked,  and  he  let  fall  her  hand,  and  broke 
into  violent  sobs  and  tears. 

Possibly,  like  many  another  who  lives  an 
existence  of  coldness  and  harsh  words,  he  had 
not  known  till  death  suddenly  stepped  in  be- 
tween him  and  his  wife  how  much  he  had 
loved  her. 

'*  She  is  dead ;  and  may  God  have  mercy 
on  her  soul !  "  the  priest  spoke  in  a  low,  awe- 
struck voice,  and  laid  her  head  gently  on  the 


ground. 


There  came  a  pause  of  silence. 
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"'  This  is  a  singular  affair,"  said  the  padre. 
*'  Perhaps  the  signora  was  seized  with  a  fit :" 
he  looked  at  us  as  if  to  take  counsel,  but  no 
one  answered.  *' What  think  you,  guard?" 
he  added,  as  his  eye  fell  on  the  man  standing 
a  little  apart  from  the  rest. 

He  had  kept  separate  from  us  all  the  way, 
and  had  made  no  proffer  of  service  ;  he  started 
at  finding  himself  addressed. 

''  I,  signor — per  Bacco  !  I  know  not ;  it  is 
an  unfortunate  affair,  but  we  must  all  die 
some  day — is  it  not  so  ?  " 

"  True,"  said  the  priest ;  **and  some  sooner 
than  they  expect,  but  I  trust  not  after  this 
fashion."  He  spoke  with  impressive  dignity. 
This  man  just  now  so  full  of  fun  and  levity 
seemed  suddenly  transformed. 

**  Monsieur,"  he  took  the  Frenchman  by 
the  arm,  '*  this  is  very  sad,  but  it  is  God's 
will.  I  will  return  to  the  farm-house  with 
you  and  the  body  of  your  wife." 

The  poor  man  started  up  and  looked  round 
him  bewildered,  then  his  glance  fell  on  what 
lay  on  the  ground  beside  him. 

'*  Yes,  yes,"  he  murmured,  '*  dead,  dead  ! " 
and  he  again  covered  his  eyes. 
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The  padre  directed  some  of  the  labourers 
who  had  accompanied  us  to  raise  the  body  ; 
one  of  them  went  in  front  bearing  a  hght, 
and  so  the  procession  moved  slowly  on  towards 
the  farm-house. 

Jack  and  I  offered  our  services ;  but  the 
priest  shook  his  head. 

*'  You  will  do  well  to  proceed  on  your 
journey/'  he  said,  courteously.  *'  Farewell, 
gentlemen  ;  we  shall,  perhaps,  meet  again  in 
Naples.'' 

All  this  while  the  poor  Frenchman  stood 
still,  as  if  in  a  dream.  The  priest  took  his 
arm  now  and  led  him  after  the  body  ;  the 
poor  little  man  sighed  heavily  and  went  with- 
out a  word. 

We  returned  to  our  diligence.  This  time 
I  did  not  walk  beside  the  guard  ;  he  stalked 
gloomily  on  in  front. 

When  we  reached  Yalmontone,  there  was 
another  delay,  the  river  was  out  all  over  the 
road  and  the  land  on  either  side  of  it,  so  we 
had  to  sleep  at  the  inn.  Xext  morning  we 
resumed  our  jomiiey  and  reached  Naples  at 
last,  with  no  other  incidents  but  those  insepar- 
able from  an  Italian  diligence. 
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I  have  never  seen  or  heard  any  more  of  the 
actors  in  that  night's  tragedy.  I  cannot  tell 
whether  the  murderers  of  the  Frenchwoman 
were  ever  brought  to  justice.  But  that  she 
was  murdered,  I  have  not  a  doubt — murdered 
at  the  instigation  of  the  ItaHan  she  so  grossly 
insulted. 
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A   NIGHT   IN    LAUGHTON 
WOODS. 

CHAPTER    I. 

THE    CASTLE. 

T  was  a  clear,  bright  morning,  hardly  cold 
enough  to  be  in  season,  for  it  wanted  only 
a  week  to  Christmas. 

The  Castle  of  Hurstmonceux  was  full  of 
stir :  a  group  of  gentlemen  stood  in  the  inner 
court ;  horses  were  being  led  out,  pages  and 
grooms  were  running  here  and  there,  and 
the  sunshine  flickered  over  all. 

In  the  reign  of  King  Henry  VIII.  the 
Castle  of  Hurstmonceux  was  a  fine  specimen 
of  the  castellated  mansion  of  the  previous 
century,  filling  up  the  gap  between  the  stern 
Norman  castle,  with  its  frowning  keep  and 
dungeon-like  windows,  and  the  manor-house 
of  the  succeeding  Tudor  period,  with  oriels 
and  gables  and  twisted  chimney-stacks. 

It  had  been  built  by  Sir  Eoger  de  Fienes, 
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one  of  the  heroes  of  Agincourt ;  and  although 
security  had  not  been  forgotten  in  its  mode 
of  construction,  the  picturesque  and  the 
habitable  had  been  far  more  regarded  than 
in  preceding  ages. 

It  was  nearly  square  in  form,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  moat,  over  which  a  bridge  led 
to  the  gate-house,  flanked  by  massive  machi- 
colated  round  towers  and  angle  turrets. 
Within  the  gateway  was  the  great  court- 
yard, or,  as  it  was  called,  the  cloistered  court  ; 
in  this  were  the  hall,  the  chapel,  and  all  the 
chief  apartments.  Beyond  it,  again,  were 
two  smaller  courts,  and  in  the  first  of  these 
was  the  group  already  spoken  of. 

Two  of  the  gentlemen  had  mounted  their 
horses:  these  were  Thomas,  Lord  Dacre  of 
Hurstmonceux,  and  his  cousin  and  chief 
counsellor.  Sir  Ealph  de  Fienes. 

A  servant  stood  beside  another  horse,  but 
Sir  Ealph  told  him  they  did  not  require  at- 
tendance. 

"  We  are  best  alone,  Dacre,"  he  said;  and 
they  both  rode  slowly  through  the  courts  to 
the  gateway.  They  paused  here  beneath  the 
lofty   round    towers,    and   then    crossed  the 
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drawbridge  at  full  trot,  and  rode  towards  the 
sea. 

As  the  horses'  feet  clattered  on  the  draw- 
bridge a  fair  young  face  looked  out  from  one 
of  the  lattices  of  the  cloistered  couii;. 

It  was  the  face  of  a  girl  of  sixteen ;  her 
blue  eyes  and  fair  hair  made  her  look  even 
younger.  Young  as  she  seemed,  there  was 
decision  and  strength  of  purpose  in  the  firmly- 
set  chin  and  chiselled  lips,  and  her  broad 
forehead  and  well-cut  eyebrows  spoke  of  in- 
tellect also  ;  her  hair  fell  in  long  golden 
ringlets  round  her  shoulders. 

Had  Joan  de  Fienes  been  a  few  years 
older,  or  had  she  lived  nearer  the  Court,  her 
hair  would  doubtless  have  been  tortured  after 
the  fantastic  fashions  of  those  times ;  her 
dress,  too,  would  have  been  of  a  more  cum- 
brous texture ;  but  at  remote  Hurstmonceux 
she  had  grown  up  like  a  wild  brier  rose — the 
darling  of  her  brother  and  his  dependents. 

There  was  a  troubled  look  on  her  bright 
face  as  she  sat  musing  at  the  open  lattice. 

**  I  will  see  Dacre  alone  when  he  returns,'* 
she  said  at  last.  **  I  could  not  help  hearing 
what  Ealph    said   this   morning,    but   Dacre 
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shall  know  that  I  heard  it.  Ralph  is  not 
true ;  he  has  a  false  face ;  he  shall  not  per- 
suade my  brother  to  act  against  his  con- 
science ! " 

She  rose,  and  passed  from  her  chamber 
along  a  matted  gallery  till  she  came  to  a 
spiral  brick  staircase  leading  to  the  chapel. 
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CHAPTEE  II. 

BROTHER     AND     SISTER. 

T1HE  two  horsemen  rode  slowly  towards 
Pevensey.  Sir  Ralph  was  taller  and 
older  than  his  companion ;  he  was  fair- 
haired,  but  his  skin  had  the  scorched,  fiery 
tint  of  exposure.  It  did  not  suit  well  with 
the  small  restless  grey  eyes,  for  ever  peering 
through  the  irregular  tawTiy  brows  that  over- 
hung them  like  the  jagged  eaves  of  a  barn. 
He  was  studjdng  his  cousin's  frank,  manly 
face — a  face  that  spoke  more  of  honour  and 
loving-kindness  than  of  worldly  wisdom. 
Scarcely  more  than  four- and -twenty,  Lord 
Dacre  was  as  handsome  as  he  was  good  ; 
and  he  rode  his  horse  with  the  ease  of  an 
accomplished  gentleman. 

He  started  from  a  reverie  when  his  cousin 
spoke. 

'*  If  I  did  not  know  better,  Dacre,  I  should 
think  you  were  afraid  of  Sir  Nicholas  Pel- 
ham?" 
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'*  And  if  I  tell  the  truth,  I  shall  say  I  am 
afraid  to  do  an  unknightly  action.  Sneer  as 
much  as  you  like,  Ealph,  such  names  are 
leaving  us  quite  fast  enough ;  but  I  see  no 
reason  why  the  chivalrous  spirit  is  to  forsake 
us  also.  What  else  have  we  to  distinguish 
us  from  these  rich  burghers,  who  each  day 
encroach  on  our  privileges  ?" 

''  Well,  but,  my  good  cousin  and  lord,  Sir 
Nicholas  Pelham,  of  Laughton,  is  one  of 
these  identical  burghers — knighted,  as  you 
know,  by  our  late  ever-to-be-lamented  king 
of  money-bag  memory.  He  insults  the  noble 
craft  by  this  whim  of  his,  that  no  buck  shall 
fall  in  Laughton  Woods  before  Christmas- 
tide  ;  and  I  am  resolved  to  thwart  the  old 
curmudgeon  !'* 

'*  Then  go  into  his  woods  by  daylight,  and 
strike  down  a  hart-royal,  if  you  are  so  obsti- 
nate ;  but  this  midnight  plan  seems  to  me 
treacherous,  and,  as  I  said,  unknightly.'* 

Here  a  small  object  darted  from  behind  a 
heap  of  stones  at  the  side  of  the  uneven  road. 
Lord  Dacre's  horse  plunged  violently,  and 
while  he  was  trying  to  quiet  it,  the  creature 
ran  to  his  cousin,  and  held  something  up  to 
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him,  saying  a  few  words  in  a  shrill  child's 
voice.  Dacre  only  distinguished  "will  not 
fail  you  to-night,"  and  then  his  cousin  threw 
the  token  (a  bit  of  stag's  horn)  into  the  road, 
and,  with  a  furious  oath,  dashed  forwards ; 
his  horse's  heels  striking  the  child  down  as 
he  galloped  on. 

The  young  lord  reined  up  his  beast  and 
dismounted. 

He  raised  the  poor  ragged  little  urchin 
from  the  chalky  pool  into  which  he  had 
fallen.  He  was  more  frightened  than  hurt ; 
his  anxiety  seemed  to  be  as  to  what  he  had 
done  to  anger  the  other  gentleman. 

"  Why,  my  boy,"  said  Dacre,  kindly, 
*^  you  frightened  his  horse  ;  there's  a  groat 
for  you  ;"  and,  springing  into  his  saddle,  he 
galloped  towards  his  cousin,  who  was  now 
coming  back  quickly. 

'^Do  you  know,  Ealph,  you  nearly  killed 
yon  urchin  ?" 

**  Was  he  stunned?"  said  Sir  Ralph  de 
Fienes.  He  smiled,  but  the  expression  of 
his  eyes  was  more  restless  than  ever. 

**  No,  only  for  a  minute  or  two.  He 
seemed  anxious  to  know  how  he  could  have 
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angered  you,  and  I  told  him  be  had  fright- 
ened your  horse.  Why,  you  look  scared, 
Ralph !  I  did  not  think  you  so  tender- 
hearted. The  child  is  quits  for  a  fright.  I 
must  tell  Joan  about  our  adventure." 

**  Call  her  *  Empress  Joan,' "  said  his 
cousin,  with  a  sneer.  **  Her  rule  over  you 
is  imperial.  You  should  ask  her  advice 
about  the  midnight  chase." 

Lord  Dacre  looked  annoyed,  and  tried  to 
change  the  conversation,  but  his  cousin  subtly 
pursued  it ;  and,  before  they  returned,  his 
specious  eloquence  had  wrung  a  reluctant 
consent  to  his  scheme. 

As  soon  as  they  had  dismounted,  Dacre 
turned  suddenly  from  his  companion.  He 
went  up  one  of  the  curious  spiral  staircases, 
along  a  broad  rush-strewn  gallery,  and  en- 
tered a  small  chamber  at  the  end  of  it. 

It  was  a  pleasant,  bright  room  ;  the  ceiling 
was  low,  but  a  deep  oriel  window  seemed  to 
attract  all  the  rays  of  the  afternoon  sun, 
which  came  streaming  through  the  gold  and 
crimson  diamonds  that  surrounded  the 
'*  alaune,"  or  wolf-dog  (the  cognisance  of  the 
De  Fienes),   and    gave    to   the    rush-strewn 
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floor  the  appearance  of  a  rich  carpet.  Near 
the  door  a  maid  was  working  dihgently  at  an 
embroidery  frame,  and  in  the  oriel  itself 
Joan  de  Fienes  sat  on  a  low  stool,  caressing 
a  noble  wolf-hound,  which  might  have  passed 
for  the  original  "  alaune "  above  his  head. 
Joan  started  up  when  she  saw  her  brother. 

*'  You  good,  kind  Dacre,  to  come  to  me 
just  when  I  wanted  to  see  you  so  much  ! " 

**  What  is  it  my  pet  wants  to  see  me 
about  ?  " 

Lord  Dacre  kissed  her  fondly,  and  placed 
himself  beside  her  in  a  cushioned  seat  in 
the  oriel,  almost  the  only  luxury  in  the 
chamber. 

Joan  turned  to  her  maiden. 

''  You  can  leave  us,  Cecily,"  and  then  she 
looked  up  at  her  brother.  *' Dacre,  I  do  not 
like  our  cousin  Ralph.  He  never  came  here 
while  our  mother  lived ;  why  is  he  here  so 
often  now  ?  " 

**  He  is  my  guest,  Joan.  Will  not  that 
content  you  ?  " 

He  was  not  pleased  with  her  question. 
On  the  way  home  Ralph  had  taunted  him 
successfully  about  his  young  sister's  influence, 
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and  had  asked  liim  how  much  longer  he 
meant  to  obey  the  rule  of  a  girl  of  sixteen. 

*'  No,  brother,  that  does  not  content  me," 
and,  ail-unconsciously,  she  looked  reprovingly 
in  her  brother's  face. 

He  turned  away,  for  he  felt  a  frown 
gathering.  Had  Joan  guessed  the  extent  of 
his  displeasure,  she  might  have  been  spared 
much  after-sorrow,  and  Lord  Dacre's  future 
might  have  been  less  tragical ;  but  he  had 
always  consulted  freely  with  her,  and  it 
seemed  her  duty  to  warn  him. 

'*  Dacre,  I  must  tell  you  what  happened 
this  morning.  I  was  in  the  still-room,  wait- 
ing for  Dame  Margery.  The  window  was 
open,  and  you  and  Ealph  came  and  talked 
beneath  it.  I  did  not  listen,  but,  before 
I  could  avoid  it,  I  heard  Ralph  propose  a 
midnight  attack  on  the  deer  in  L  aught  on 
"Woods.  I  knew  well  that  you  would  not 
consent  to  aught  so  unknightly,  but  I  cannot 
like  Ralph  for  even  daring  to  make  such  a 
proposal  to  you." 

Her  brother  started  up  vehemently. 

*'  I'  faith,  you  have  begun  to  watch  me 
early " 
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He  checked  himself,  and  paced  silently  up 
and  down  the  room. 

A  weaker-natured  girl  would  have  suc- 
ceeded better  than  Joan  did  now.  Instead 
of  bursting  into  tears,  and  caressing  her 
brother,  she  stood  still,  looking  at  him. 

How  had  she  displeased  Dacre  ?  He  had 
never  been  angry  with  her  before.  For 
some  minutes  she  stood  trying  to  resolve 
what  to  do.  Before  she  could  decide,  her 
brother  walked  up  to  her,  and  kissed  her 
forehead. 

**  You  are  a  good  child,  Joan.  I  am  not 
angry ;  but  you  must  not  interfere  in  what 
you  cannot  understand."  And  he  left  the 
room. 

Poor  Joan's  heart  swelled  beyond  endur- 
ance. Those  few  words  seemed  to  have 
raised  a  barrier  between  her  and  her  fondly 
loved  brother  that  she  had  never  dreamed  of 
as  possible. 

She  had  sense  enough  to  see  that  he 
would  not  have  said  he  was  not  angry  with 
her,  if  he  had  not  considered  that  he  had 
something  to  forgive. 

*^  And  what  ?  "     For  an  instant  the  proud 
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blood  of  the  De  Fienes  mounted  to  her  brow. 
**  For  trying  to  save  him  from  committing  a 
crime !  " 

Then  her  woman's  nature  came  to  help 
her,  and  she  wept  long  and  passionately. 

Her  tears  effaced  all  bitter  feelings,  and 
made  her  willing  to  take  the  blame  herself. 
She  would  trust  to  Dacre's  own  sense  of 
right. 

But  as  the  evening  fell,  and  the  supper 
hour  drew  near,  when  she  would  be  expected 
to  join  her  brother  and  his  friends,  she  felt 
an  insurmountable  reluctance  to  meet  Dacre 
again  for  the  first  time  in  the  presence  of 
Ealph.  She  longed  to  throw  herself  in  her 
brother's  arms,  and  own  that  she  had  been 
presumptuous ;  but  she  could  only  do  this 
alone,  and  she  knew  Dacre  would  not  seek 
her  again  that  evening.  A  nervous  feeling 
whispered,  **  You  will  be  pale,  downcast  ; 
your  eyes  are  swollen  with  weeping  ;  you 
will  not  dare  to  look  in  your  brother's  face  ; 
he  will  think  you  sullen  and  unreconciled ; 
— wait  till  the  morning,  and  then  see  him 
alone." 

The  longer  she    hesitated,   the  more  re- 
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luctant  she  became  to  face  her  brother  sur- 
rounded by  his  guests  ;  and  by  the  time  her 
maidens  entered  to  summon  her,  she  looked 
and  felt  so  ill  that  grave  Dame  Margery  was 
called  in  and  pronounced  her  only  fit  to  go  to 
bed. 
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I 


CHAPTER    III. 

LAUGHTON    WOODS. 

T  was  clear  moonlight.  As  the  castle  bell 
sounded  twelve,  two  dark  figures  passed 
through  the  cloistered  court,  and  were  per- 
mitted egress  by  the  sleepy  warder  of  the 
gateway  tower.  After  a  short  interval  two 
others  passed  out.  They  soon  joined  their 
companions  among  the  trees  of  the  chestnut 
avenue  on  the  other  side  of  the  moat. 

*'  Lead  the  way,  Ralph,"  murmured  the 
voice  of  Lord  Dacre  ;  *'  you  are  our  leader 
to-night." 

Sir  Ralph  remonstrated,  but  he  went  on  in 
advance  of  the  others. 

They  soon  entered  Laughton  Woods.  The 
moon  shone  in  full  splendour  over  the  leaf- 
less branches  of  the  noble  trees.  The  white 
stems  of  the  beeches  and  Spanish  chestnuts 
looked  ghostlike  under  its  pale  light. 

**Hist!"  said  Ralph.  **  We  must  be 
wary,  for,  if  I  mistake  not,  we  are  near  the 
quarry." 
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They  went  on  with  stealthy  steps  and 
hushed  voices.  Almost  as  he  spoke,  a  broad 
sheet  of  water  appeared,  glistening  like  a  lake 
of  silver  through  the  trees. 

They  halted.  Standing  at  its  brink,  evi- 
dently listening  to  the  sounds  of  their  foot- 
steps, stood  a  noble  stag,  his  fully-antlered 
head  thrown  proudly  over  his  shoulder. 

Ealph  cautiously  raised  his  crossbow,  the 
bolt  whizzed  through  the  air,  and  the  stag 
bounded  through  the  water — a  dark  broken 
line  across  its  now  rippling  silver  surface 
showing  the  direction  he  had  taken. 

But  before  they  could  think  of  pursuit, 
footsteps  were  heard  close  at  hand,  and  rough 
voices  commanded  them  to  yield.  The  park- 
keepers  were  upon  them. 

There  was  a  brief  fierce  struggle.  The 
moon  had  become  partially  obscured,  and 
amid  the  confusion  and  imperfect  light  the 
clashing  of  steel  was  audible.  Hitherto, 
with  his  crossbow.  Lord  Dacre  had  parried 
the  blows  aimed  at  him,  but  he  suddenly  felt 
his  sword  dra^vTi  from  its  sheath  by  an  un- 
seen hand.  He  turned  to  recover  it,  and,  as 
he   did   so,  his    arms  were   seized  on  either 
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side  ;  at  the  same  instant  the  keeper  nearest 
him  dropped  on  the  turf  with  a  deep  groan. 

The  small  party  of  marauders  were  soon 
overpowered  and  led  away.  The  clouds 
passed  on,  and  the  scene  was  again  left  alone 
with  the  moonlight  as  before.  No — not  as 
before.  In  that  brief  moment  a  life  had  been 
taken — a  soul  had  been  hurried  into  eternity. 

Joan  rose  early,  eager  to  seek  her  brother, 
and  beg  his  forgiveness. 

She  knew  he  visited  his  pet  falcon  every 
morning,  and  the  mews  was  a  favourite  meet- 
ing-place for  the  brother  and  sister.  Sir  Kalph 
did  not  love  the  gentle  science ;  there  was 
no  fear  of  his  joining  them. 

Dacre  was  not  there,  and  Joan  inquired  of 
the  falconer  if  he  had  seen  his  lord. 

"•  Mistress  Joan,"  answered  the  tried  old 
servant,  ^^Darne  Margery  should  have  fore- 
warned you." 

''  I  do  not  understand  you,  Stephen."  She 
thought  only  of  her  brother's  displeasure, 
and  she  imagined  that  his  absence  from  the 
mews  was  in  some  way  connected  therewith. 
'*  Where  is  your  lord  ?" 
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''  Mistress,  'tis  a  liea^-y  cross  to  be  laid 
on  you,  and  you  so  young  !  " — the  old  man 
shook  his  head,  and  looked  at  her  affection- 
ately— *^  but  you  were  ever  strong  of  heart, 
and,  to  my  thinking,  you  may  help  in  this 
strait.     My  lord  is  on  the  road  to  London." 

Joan  uttered  an  exclamation  of  surprise, 
but  the  old  man's  deeply  sorrowful  manner 
enchained  her  attention. 

*'  Last  night,  'tis  said,  though  I  cannot 
credit  the  tale,  our  lord  killed  one  of  the 
keepers  of  the  deer  in  Laughton  Woods,  and 
he  is  ta'en  to  London  to  be  tried  for  murder." 

Joan  turned  deadly  white.  The  words 
she  had  overheard  flashed  on  her  mind,  and 
she  did  not  doubt  the  truth  of  one  part  of 
the  charge. 

"And  Sir  Ealph  de  Fienes  ?  "  she  said, 
so  firmly  that  the  old  man  scarcely  believed 
his  ears. 

"  Nay,  I  heard  nought  of  him.  Mistress 
Joan.  The  two  other  gentlemen  who  w^ere 
here  with  my  lord  are  prisoners  on  the  same 
charge,  but  no  one  seems  to  speak  about  Sir 
Ealph  being  mixed  up  in  it.  Perhaps  he  is 
here  still." 
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The  old  man  paused,  and  looked  at  Joan, 
as  if  expecting  her  to  show  some  natural 
signs  of  grief  or  horror ;  but  after  the  deadly 
sickness  that  the  first  shock  occasioned  had 
passed  away,  her  firm  belief  in  her  brother's 
innocence  of  the  actual  crime  imputed  to 
him,  and  her  fearless  persuasion  that  his 
guiltlessness  must  be  as  apparent  to  all  as  to 
herself,  obscured  her  perception  of  the  danger 
he  was  in. 

'*  Stephen,  I  must  go  at  once  to  London  ; 
make  ready  for  the  journey." 

''And  what  will  you  do  there.  Mistress 
Joan  ?  "  said  the  old  man,  sadly,  although 
her  undaunted  bearing  gave  him  better  hope 
than  he  had  been  able  to  give  himself. 

"  You  said  just  now  that  I  could  help — 
God  will  send  me  wisdom  ;  and  if  I  can  do 
nothing  else,  I  can  comfort  Lord  Dacre. 
How  soon  will  all  be  ready  ?  " 

"  In  two  hours,"  said  the  old  man,  after  a 
few  minutes'  thought ;  and  he  left  the  mews 
more  quickly  than  might  be  expected  from 
his  age  and  stooping  figure. 

Joan  returned  to  her  chamber ;  but  on  her 
way  she  encountered  Sir  Kalph  de  Fienes. 
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She  was  passing  him  with  an  irrepressible 
shudder,  but  he  stopped  her.  ''  Stay,"  he 
said  very  earnestly  ;  '*  have  you  heard,  my 
poor  little  cousin,  of  the  mischance  that  has 
befallen  your  brother." 

Joan  bowed  her  head  affirmatively,  and 
then  fixed  her  eyes  steadily  on  Sir  Ealph. 
With  a  strong  effort  she  restrained  the 
accusation  that  was  ready  to  burst  from  her 
lips,  and  turning  abruptly  from  him,  she 
entered  her  chamber. 

When  she  rejoined  Stephen  he  scarcely 
recognised  her.  She  had  attired  herself  in 
a  riding  suit  of  her  mother's.  Her  golden 
ringlets  were  all  hidden  beneath  the  close - 
setting  coif  of  those  times,  over  w^hich  she 
wore  an  ample  muffler ;  and  when  she  turned 
to  address  the  waiting- woman  who  stood 
ready  to  accompany  her,  she  spoke  in  the 
calm  measured  tones  of  one  of  mature  years. 

Every  trace  of  girlhood  seemed  to  have 
left  her  ;  and  old  Stephen,  as  he  helped  his 
lady  to  mount,  felt  himself  as  much  under 
her  commands  as  ever  he  had  been  under 
those  of  her  lady-mother. 
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CHAPTEK  IV. 

THE    BEAUCHAMP    TOWER. 

T  OKD  DACEE  sat  alone  in  the  upper  cham- 
ber  of  the  Beauchamp  Tower — the  fatal 
chamber  in  which  so  many  princely  hearts 
have  throbbed  amid  the  alternations  of  hope 
and  disappointment,  only  to  be  stilled  by  the 
axe  of  the  executioner  on  the  blood-stained 
little  green  within  the  Tower. 

Here  the  unfortunate  Anne  Boleyn  re- 
ceived the  intelligence  of  her  doom  ;  while  in 
the  chamber  beneath,  the  miserable  Geoffrey 
Pole,  the  betrayer  of  his  own  mother  and 
brother  to  the  scaffold,  was  even  then  under- 
going the  sentence  of  perpetual  imprisonment. 

Lord  Dacre  sat  pondering  deeply,  but  not 
on  the  doom  that  was  said  to  await  every 
inhabitant  of  that  fated  tower. 

He  had  that  day  been  tried  for  the  murder 
of  the  park-keeper  in  Laughton  Woods,  and 
against  his  own  better  judgment,  by  the 
advice  of  his  cousin  Kalph,  had  pleaded 
^'Guilty!" 
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The  sound  of  footsteps  on  the  staircase 
made  him  look  up.  The  door  was  unlocked, 
and  Joan  stood  beside  him — close,  close  be- 
side him,  her  arms  round  his  neck,  her  lips 
pressed  on  his  cheek,  her  whole  frame  heaving 
with  the  sobs  so  long  restrained.  Xo  one 
would  have  recognised  the  calm,  self-possessed 
girl  who  left  the  grey  walls  of  Hurstmonceux. 

But  her  mere  presence,  spite  of  her  agita- 
tion, brought  marvellous  comfoi*t  to  the 
prisoner. 

A  bright  smile  spread  from  lips  to  eyes;  it 
seemed  as  though  Joan's  golden  ringlets  had 
shed  sunshine  through  the  gloomy  room. 

**  Welcome,  dearest !  "  he  said. 

But  he  let  Joan  weep  on ;  he  knew  her 
deep,  reserved  nature  too  well  to  stifle  prema- 
turely such  unusual  and,  as  he  rightly  con- 
jectured, such  long-suppressed  emotion. 

At  length  he  gently  and  tenderl}^  raised  her 
drooping  head. 

*'  Why,  my  own  sweet  sister,  are  you 
changed  into  one  of  the  fabled  water-spirits 
who  weep  theu-  lovers  away  ?  " 

Joan  smiled,  and  dried  her  eyes. 

'^  It  gives  me  good  hope,  dear  brother,  to 
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hear  you  speak  so  gaily.  Things  cannot  be 
as  I  was  led  to  believe.      Is  the  trial  over  ?  '' 

'^  Yes,  my  child  !  " — and  here,  spite  of  all 
his  efforts,  the  grave  look  returned — ''  and  I 
have  pleaded  '  Guilty  !  '  " 

*'  Guilty  !  Oh,  brother,  why  did  you  do 
that  ?  I  am  sure  you  never  murdered  any- 
one !  "  exclaimed  Joan,  clasping  her  hands. 

''  A  friend  told  me  it  was  the  best  course 
to  take.  All  testify  against  me,  and  in  such 
a  hand-to-hand  struggle  it  is  hard  to  say  who 
struck  the  blow.  I  did  not  draw  my  sword  ;  it 
was  snatched  from  the  sheath  by  some  un- 
known hand,  and  its  bloodstained  evidence 
goes  against  me.  I  hiow  I  did  not  strike  the 
blow." 

"  Then  why  plead  a  falsehood  ?  " 

'^  It  is  not  really  a  falsehood,  dear  girl.  I 
was  the  chief  of  this  marauding  party,  and 
am,  of  course,  answerable  for  the  mischief. 
Would  I  had  been  more  patient  with  you, 
Joan,  when  you  strove  to  turn  me  from  my 
mad  purpose  !  I  believe  I  should  have  listened 
if  you  had  not  been  so  hard  on  Ealph." 

"And  it  was  his  fault,  after  all?"  said 
Joan,  very  seriously. 
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*'  No — no  ;  we  will  not  quarrel  with  poor 
Ealph ;  let  bygones  be  bygones.  He  is  my 
best  friend  and  adviser  here.  I  scarcely 
know  what  I  should  do  without  him.  Joan, 
dearest,  remember  he  is  next  of  kin,  and, 
should  any  evil  befall  me,  he  is  your  lawful 
protector.  You  must  learn  to  love  him  for 
my  sake,  darling." 

*'Only  one  question,  my  own  loved 
brother,"  said  Joan,  repressing  a  shudder, 
and  kissing  him.  '•''  Did  Ralph  advise  you  to 
plead  ^Guilty'?" 

'*  Well,  yes,  darling.  These  mad  freaks 
have  been  common  of  late,  and  Ealph  thought 
by  pleading  'Guilty'  I  should  propitiate  the 
King ;  for  it  seems  he  has  expressed  his 
determination  to  end  such  disorders  by  a 
striking  example." 

An  expression  of  pain  flitted  across  Joan's 
face ;  but  she  did  not  recur  to  the  subject. 
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CHAPTEK  V. 

SIR    RALPH    DE    FIENES. 

OTANDINa  before  a  table,  at  which  sat  a 
grave,  reverend-looking  man,  was  Lord 
Dacre's  cousin,  Sir  Kalph  de  Fienes. 

The  room  was  in  the  palace  of  the  Bishop 
of  Winchester  ;  it  was  large,  but  not  lofty. 
The  afternoon  sun  streamed  in  through  the 
windows.  In  one  of  the  deep  embrasures  a 
gentleman  was  seated,  apparently  quite  unin- 
terested in  the  conversation  De  Fienes  was 
holding  with  the  Bishop. 

Sir  Ealpli  was  vehemently  urging  some 
proposition,  to  which  Gardiner  did  not  seem 
willing  to  accede. 

*'  I  assure  you,  my  lord,  that  I  am  next  of 
kin;  a  very  little  persuasion  on  your  part 
would  induce  his  Majesty  to  set  aside  this 
question  of  female  succession.  Or — here  I 
have  it,"  he  continued,  with  a  laugh — ^'  I 
will  marry  the  wench,  and  that  will  settle  the 
matter." 

*'  Softly,  Sir  Kalph  de  Fienes,"  said  Gar- 
diner.    ''  I  bore  no  great  love  to  this  youth's 
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father ;  yet,  from  all  I  hear  of  the  son,  I 
grieve  that  he  has  been  so  misguided  as  to 
plead  '  Guilty  '  in  this  matter.  But  for  this 
acknowledgment  of  what  our  gracious  liege 
holds  unknightly  conduct,  I  think  he  might 
have  granted  him  grace.  You,  as  his  near 
kinsman  and  reputed  adviser — I  hear  he  hath 
taken  counsel  with  none  else — should  have 
counselled  him  better."  He  looked  search- 
ingly  into  Sir  Ealph's  shifting  grey  eyes. 

"  It  had  been  worse  than  useless,  my  lord," 
replied  De  Fienes,  in  a  subdued  voice.  "  My 
unhappy  cousin  has  ever  been  headstrong  and 
rebellious — bent  on  following  his  own  will" 
— he  sighed  deeply  ;  ' '  but  what  do  you  think 
of  my  proposal,  my  lord  ?  " 

**  Simply  nothing,"  replied  Gardiner  ;  '^  the 
Eling  has  resolved  to  sequestrate  the  estates 
and  attaint  the  family,  so  that  your  kind  ^dsh 
to  give  your  young  cousin  a  protector  would 
scarcely  meet  with  its  fitting  reward." 

Sir  Ealph  looked  uneasily  round  the 
chamber;  he  began  to  wonder  how  much  the 
Bishop  knew  of  the  real  facts  of  the  midnight 
affray.  Suddenly  he  became  aware  that  the 
person  who  had  remained  seated  at  the  window 
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during  this  conference  was  now  watching  him 
covertly.  He  sat  with  his  back  to  the  win- 
dow, so  that  his  face  was  in  deep  shadow. 

"And  now,  fair  sir,"  said  the  Bishop  to 
De  Fienes,  *' our  say  is  said."  He  bowed 
courteously,  and  turned  to  some  papers  which 
had  apparently  occupied  him  before  Sir 
Ralph's  entrance. 

De  Fienes  made  a  profound  obeisance,  and 
had  nearly  gained  the  door  when,  to  his  sur- 
prise, the  unknown  rose  quietly  and  crossed 
over  towards  him. 

' '  The  evening  air  blows  chilly ;  you  will  find 
it  so  on  the  water,  Sir  Ealph,"  he  said,  in  a 
low,  distinct  voice. 

Before  De  Fienes  could  reply  he  had  re- 
turned to  his  seat  as  noiselessly  as  he  had 
left  it. 

Sir  Ralph  walked  downstairs  in  a  dream ; 
the  mortification  of  Gardiner's  repulse  was 
almost  obliterated  by  the  mystery  of  this  un- 
known stranger,  who,  from  his  significant 
words,  evidently  sought  an  interview  with  him. 

"  I  will  take  his  hint  at  all  risks,"  he 
thought ;   "  I  am  well  armed." 

Telling  his  attendants  he  should  not  require 
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his  horse,  he  walked  hastily  towards  the  river. 
As  soon  as  he  reached  one  of  the  stairs  or 
''bridges,"  as  they  were  then  termed,  he 
called  a  small  boat  that  was  waiting  for  a  fare 
on  the  much  frequented  ''  Silent  Highway." 

They  had  scarcely  shot  six  lengths  from 
the  bank  when  Sir  Ralph  perceived  a  smaller 
boat  glide  past. 

The  cloaked  figure  sitting  in  the  stern 
raised  one  finger,  as  if  to  beckon  him  onwards, 
and  then  took  no  more  notice  of  him. 

''Follow  yonder  small  skiff  quickly  and 
surely,"  said  De  Fienes  to  the  boatman,  "  and 
I  will  double  your  hire." 

The  first  boat  sped  on  so  fast  that  the 
waterman  had  to  pull  lustily  to  keep  it  in 
sight.  On,  on  they  flew,  amid  brightly-gilded 
barges  and  gaily-painted  wherries,  from  many 
of  which  proceeded  strains  of  sweet  music, 
while  in  the  smaller  boats  the  watermen,  then 
a  musical  fraternity,  kept  time  to  their 
favourite  chorus  : 

"  Heave  and  how, 
Rumbelow." 

On,  on — past  the  ancient  Abbey,  standing  in 
lonely  grandeur — past  the  dismal  swamp,  at 
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the  farthest  extremity  of  which,  connecting  it 
with  Chelsea  Fields,  was  even  then  standing 
Blondel's  Bridge,  afterwards  known  under  a 
more  guilty  name  (Bloody  Bridge).  On,  on 
they  flew  till  they  reached  the  small  village 
of  Chelsea. 

At  some  stairs  a  little  beyond  Chelsea 
Place,  the  object  of  their  pursuit  suddenly 
stopped,  and  so  fast  had  Kalph's  boat  followed 
the  smaller  one,  that  before  the  cloaked  figure 
had  reached  the  top  of  the  stairs,  De  Fienes 
was  by  his  side. 

Still  the  stranger  took  no  heed  of  him,  but 
walked  on  quickly,  till  he  suddenly  quitted  the 
riverside,  and  led  the  way  through  a  lonely 
lane  to  a  small  house  surrounded  by  poplar- 
trees. 

Then  he  turned  round  and  beckoned  to 
Ealph ;  they  passed  through  a  wicket  and 
entered  the  house  together. 

The  room  into  which  they  came  was  small 
and  meanly  furnished;  but  Ealph  had  no  time 
to  indulge  much  observation  on  it,  for  as 
the  stranger  removed  his  muffler,  De  Fienes 
started  back  with  an  exclamation  of  surprise. 

*^  Sir    Thomas    Wriothesly,    or   rather,    I 
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should  say,  my  Lord  Chancellor,"  and  he 
bowed  profoundly;  ''  I  had  not  seen  your  face 
till  now." 

"  No,  my  good  friend  ;  I  purposely  avoided 
you  at  my  Lord  of  Winchester's  for  several 
reasons ;  one  being  that  I  was  not  sure,  from 
our  previous  acquaintance,  whether  you  would 
care  to  follow  me  here." 

He  looked  at  Ealph  so  meaningly  that  the 
latter  stared  round  him,  as  if  he  expected 
some  of  the  Chancellor's  myrmidons  to  start 
upon  him  from  the  oak  panels. 

Wriothesly  laughed. 

"  Fear  nothing,  my  good  friend  ;  I  brought 
you  here  to  bargain  with  you,  not  to  take  you 
to  the  rack.  Your  heai-t  is,  I  see,  set  on  this 
fair  lordship — a  laudable  craving,  in  the 
gratification  of  which  I  am  willing  to  aid  you, 
on  conditions.  I  was  thinking  of  you  only 
this  morning.  Some  new  facts  have  reached 
me  respecting  the  affray  in  Laughton  Woods, 
w^hich  you  can  explain.  But  to  business 
first/'  he  added ;  *'  I  feel  sure  I  shall  find 
you  reasonable,  Sir  Ealph — a  very  different 
person  from  your  headstrong  cousin." 

The  livid  scowl  that  overcast  De  Fienes' 
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face  at  the  beginning  of  Wriothesly's  speech 
cleared  away  as  he  heard  the  concluding 
words ;  he  was  aware  that  the  Chancellor, 
besides  his  covert  threat  about  this  recent 
crime,  had  him  in  his  power  from  this  know- 
ledge of  some  awkward  circumstances  in  his 
earlier  life ;  still,  Sir  Thomas's  rapacity  was 
so  well  known  that  he  doubted  not  to  be  able 
to  buy  his  silence. 

'^  I  am  anxious  to  hear  your  proposals,"  he 
said. 

Wriothesly  kept  his  eye  steadily  fixed  upon 
him  ;  not  a  change  of  Ealph's  countenance 
escaped  him. 

He  felt  his  power  keenly,  and  enjoyed 
tormenting  his  victim. 

*^  We  will  prevent  or  annul  this  forfeiture. 
You  shall  be  Lord  Dacre  of  Hurstmonceux, 
and  wed  your  cousin  to  boot,  on  condition 
that  the  half  of  the  moneys  and  revenues  of 
the  said  estates  are  mine  for  life." 

"■  Wed  Joan !  "  exclaimed  De  Fienes,  in 
mixed  fear  and  indignation,  gladly  seizing  at 
any  objection  to  Wriothesly's  proposal;  **it 
must  be  by  force  then.  She  has  some  unac- 
countable prejudice  against  me." 
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'*  Tut,  tut,  man  !  To  think  of  you,  with 
your  experience,  studying  the  likings  of  a 
chit  of  some  fifteen  years  old.  A  woman 
never  knows  her  own  mind.  The  best  of 
them  are  only  a  kind  of  domestic  animal,  with 
whom,  if  you  spare  the  whip,  you  may  rue 
their  claws.  No,  no  ;  marry  the  girl,  and 
then  who  shall  dare  chatter  about  the  female 
right  of  succession  ?  " 

"But,  my  dear  Sir  Thomas,  consider,  are 
you  not  very  exacting  in  demanding  half  the 
revenues  ?  Consider  how  deeply  indebted  I 
am  ;  and  when  my  creditors  hear  that  I  have 
achieved  this  lordship,  they  will  be  clamorous 
for  pajTuent,  and  I  shall  be  like  a  beggar  in 
fine  clothes.  Say  a  fourth  part  to  begin  with, 
and  trust  to  my  gratitude,  when  cleared  of 
these  embarrassments,  to  increase  the  sum." 

But  Wriothesly  fiercely  stopped  him  with 
an  oath  : 

"  One  word  of  protest,  my  fair  seeming 
sir,  and,  by  the  Lord,  I  find  you  a  snug 
lodging  with  your  cousin  in  the  Tower !  You 
know  I  never  break  imj  word." 

Sir  Ralph's  spirit  flamed  under  these  in- 
sulting   threats ;    but    he  was    too   wise    to 
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remonstrate,  and  he  passively  signed  a  paper 
which  Wriothesly  presently  drew  up  in  the 
terms  he  had  suggested,  reserving  to  himself 
the  hope  of  an  after- vengeance  for  the  com- 
pulsion under  which  he  acted. 


A  NIGHT  IN  LAUGHTON  WOODS. 


CHAPTEE      YI. 

THE      SENTENCE. 

IVTEXT  morning,  when  Joan  entered  her 
brother's  prison-chamber,  she  drew  back 
in  mingled  annoyance  and  surprise. 

Lord  Dacre  was  not  alone.  Sir  Ralph  de 
Fienes  stood  beside  him,  his  face  full  of  deep 
commiseration. 

But  her  brother  looked  so  sad  and  dejected 
that  she  forgot  Ralph's  presence  ;  she  threw 
her  arms  round  Dacre's  neck,  and  kissed  him 
fondly. 

''Good  news!"  she  said,  and  then  she 
checked  herself. 

De  Fienes  understood  her  hesitation ;  he 
moved  towards  the  door.  ''  My  cousin  Joan 
mistrusts  me." 

The  wounded  feeling  in  his  voice  moved 
Dacre. 

''No,  Ralph;  stay,  I  pray  you,  and  hear 
her  news.  Something  in  this  gloomy  old 
fortress,  and  especially  the  evil  doom  that 
befalls    each    inhabitant    of   the  Beauchamp 
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Tower,  makes  a  coward  of  our  Joan.  Come, 
dear  one,  let  me  hear  your  news." 

His  looks  were  so  winning  that  Joan  could 
not  refuse.  But  she  was  unwilling  to  speak; 
the  eager  expression  of  her  cousin's  eyes 
made  her  suspect  him  still. 

*'  I  have  seen  the  Lady  Latimer,"  she  said; 
**  she  tells  me  the  King  is  to  reach  London 
this  afternoon,  and  she  promises  to  gain  me 
speech  of  his  Highness  to-morrow  at  White- 
hall at  eleven  of  the  clock.  Oh,  Dacre,  the 
king  must  grant  me  grace  !  I  will  not  quit 
his  knees  till  he  has  signed  your  pardon." 

*'  Eleven,"  said  Dacre,  thoughtfully;  **  my 
sister,  at  an  hour  after  noon  I  am  to  be  led 
to  Tyburn." 

<«  To  Tyburn !  "  cried  Joan,  starting  up 
wildly.  **  No — no — no  !  a  noble  may  not 
die  the  death  of  a  malefactor." 

Her  brother  looked  at  Kalph  for  confirma- 
tion ;  he  could  not  bear  to  see  Joan's  agonised 
face. 

**It  is  too  true,  my  gentle  cousin,"  said 
the  traitor,  with  well-assumed  sorrow.  **  Our 
sovereign  refuses  any  commutation  of  the 
sentence." 
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Joan  stood  almost  speechless. 

Suddenly  the  stony  fixed  look  left  her  eyes ; 
they  shone  almost  fiercely  on  her  treacherous 
cousin. 

'^What  cruel  haste  ! "  she  cried.  "And 
it  was  you,  Ealph,  who  told  me  to  delay  three 
days  ere  I  sought  the  King." 

Dacre  started  with  an  exclamation  of  sur- 
prise, and  gazed  keenly  at  De  Fienes.  Sir 
Ealph  began  a  faint  denial.  "  Joan  has  mis- 
taken me,"  he  said  ;  but  she  raised  her  hand 
to  implore  silence.  She  had  meant  to  lay  it 
on  his  arm,  but  a  feeling  of  disgust,  as  to 
some  noxious  animal,  withheld  her.  She 
turned  from  him  abruptly. 

**  There  is  yet  time,"  she  said  ;  **  at  least 
a  Dacre  shall  not  die  unwoi-thily." 

There  was  a  sudden  silence.  Ealph  lin- 
gered a  few  moments,  and  then  departed, 
without  attempting  to  say  farewell  to  either 
brother  or  sister.  Almost  before  the  door 
had  closed  upon  him,  Joan  threw  her  arms 
round  her  brother,  and  kissed  him. 

"  They  shall  not  take  you,"  she  mur- 
mured;   '^  they  shall  take  my  life  first." 

But  Lord  Dacre  was  overwhelmed  with  the 
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discovery  of  Ealpli's  treachery.  Those  few 
words,  coupled  with  De  Fienes'  change  of 
countenance  and  manner,  removed  a  film 
from  his  cousin's  eyes, 

He  fondly  stroked  Joan's  golden  ringlets, 
and  pressed  his  lips  on  the  forehead  that 
rested  on  his  shoulder. 

''  Joan,  my  darling  sister,"  he  said,  **  you 
are  a  child  in  age,  but  you  have  a  woman's 
heart.  I  do  not  say  I  have  no  hope  in  the 
success  of  your  mediation  with  the  King ; 
hut  even  you  must  admit  that  there  is  a 
doubt,  and  I  will  not  leave  your  fate,  so  far 
as  I  can  provide  for  its  safety,  in  doubt.  In 
these  papers "  (he  placed  a  packet  in  her 
hand  as  he  spoke)  "you  will  find  full  in- 
structions. The  only  change  I  make  is, 
that  wherever  you  find  Ealph  de  Fienes  sug- 
gested as  a  guide  or  counsellor,  choose  instead 
the  Lady  Latimer;  she  will  prove  a  truer 
friend." 

Joan  looked  up  amid  her  blinding  tears  ; 
her  brother's  forbearance  towards  the  traitor 
seemed  more  than  human. 

She  had  at  first  thought  his  provision  for 
the  future  unnecessary,  and  was  inclined  to 
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smile  incredulously ;  but  as  he  proceeded,  his 
sad  calm  looks  and  tones  struck  a  death-chill 
to  her  sanguine  hopes. 

She  sat  down  quietly  when  she  had  taken 
the  packet  from  Dacre,  and  read  to  him  out 
of  her  breviary. 

When  the  hour  of  parting  came,  who  can 
tell  the  agony  that  wrung  those  two  fond 
loving  hearts  ?  and  yet  so  strong  and  brave 
were  they  that,  when  her  brother  released 
Joan  from  the  almost  convulsive  embrace  in 
which  he  held  her,  they  smiled  cheerfully  at 
each  other,  as  she  disappeared  through  the 
gloomy  doorway. 
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CHAPTEK  VII. 

THE    KING. 

T  ADY  LATIMEE,  so  soon  to  be  known 
as  Katharine  Parr,  the  sixth  Queen  of 
the  Eoyal  Bluebeard  who  then  filled  the 
throne  of  England,  was  at  this  time  in  at- 
tendance on  her  dying  husband. 

She  could  not  accompany  Joan  to  the 
presence-chamber  herself,  and  she  placed  her 
under  the  care  of  her  sister,  the  Lady  Her- 
bert. Then,  kissing  Joan  lovingly,  bade  her 
God-speed  on  her  pious  errand. 

Joan  waited  for  some  time  in  an  ante- 
chamber ;  her  heart  throbbed  wildly  when 
the  solemn-looking  usher  whispered  to  Lady 
Herbert,  and,  slowly  preceding  the  two  ladies, 
led  the  way  to  the  royal  presence. 

Joan  moved  on  in  a  dream,  unconscious  of 
the  interest  and  admiration  her  youth  and 
extreme  beauty  excited  in  that  gay  throng  of 
courtiers. 

Her  eye  did  not  rest  on  any  one.    She  saw 
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nothing,  knew  nothing,  till  she  found  herself 
kneeling,  and  heard  a  coarse  voice  exclaim  : 

**By  my  fay,  'tis  a  goodly  wench!  How 
now,  sweetheart  ?  What  boon  hare  you  to 
crave  ?  You  shall  have  a  husband  for  the 
asking." 

The  King  uttered  an  impatient  exclama- 
tion at  her  silence,  and  Joan's  self-possession 
returned.     She  looked  up  steadily. 

*'  I  ask  my  brother's  life,  your  Highness." 

"  x\nd  who  in  the  foul  fiend's  name  is  her 
brother  ?  Ha  !  "  said  the  King  to  Wriothesly, 
who  just  then  entered. 

"It  is  an  ill-advised  suit,  j^our  Highness." 
The  Chancellor  frowned  darkly  on  Joan. 
"  She  asks  the  life  of  that  confessed  traitor 
and  malefactor,  Thomas  de  Fienes,  formerly 
called  Lord  Dacre  of  Hurstmonceux." 

'*  Hold,  my  Lord  Chancellor,"  said  Henry, 
quickly.  ''  We  will  have  no  calling  of 
names.     Ha!" 

He  w^as  already  well  disposed  to  listen  to 
any  request  urged  by  so  fair  and  fresh  a  peti- 
tioner, and  his  irritable,  suspicious  temper 
took  umbrage  at  Wriothesly 's  interference, 
and  evident  bias  against  Lord  Dacre. 
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**  Sir  Thomas  never  befriends  the  petti- 
coats," he  said,  glancing  round.  **  Heed 
not  yon  beast,"  he  continued  to  Joan,  with 
one  of  his  profane  oaths.  "  But  tell  me, 
chuck,  in  what  strait  thy  brother  lies,  for  it 
seems  me  not  to  have  heard  much  of  this 
matter." 

Joan  told  her  brother's  sad  story  in  a  few 
simple  touching  words,  and  when  at  the  end 
she  again  implored  mercy  with  flushed  cheeks, 
clasped  hands,  and  eyes  beaming  with  the 
painful  brilliance  of  excitement,  Henry  was 
obviously  much  moved. 

"By  St.  Mary,  there  has  been  foul  play 
here !  Had  I  heard  thy  story  sooner,  fair 
mistress,  thy  brother's  death-warrant  had 
never  been  signed.  That  dog  of  a  cousin 
painted  thy  brother  in  darker  colours  than 
the  fiend  ever  wore,  and  I  had  promised  him 
the  earldom.      Ha !" 

He  laughed,  a  short,  fierce  laugh,  and  looked 
sharply  round  the  group  of  courtiers.  ''Where 
is  Sir  Ealph  ?  Ha !  So  the  bird  is  flown.  Make 
out  a  warrant,  and  that  speedily,"  he  said, 
with  a  terribly  significant  glance  at  Wriothesly, 
''  to  attach  that  black-hearted  dog,  w^ho  was 
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here  but  now,  of  high  treason  in  misleading 
our  clemency,  and  bring  Lord  Dacre  to  our 
presence.     Ha!" 

There  was  deep  silence  ;  no  one  stirred  to 
obey  the  King. 

Henry  turned  furiously  to  Wriothesly,  livid 
with  passion,  the  imprecations  he  could  not 
find  breath  to  utter  foaming  over  his  lips. 

Joan  became  pale  with  fear  at  she  scarcely 
knew  w^hat,  although  the  sight  of  the  King's 
inarticulate  passion  was  sufficient  to  unnerve 
anyone. 

Amid  the  silence  Wriothesly  advanced  and 
knelt  before  the  King. 

*'  Pardon,  pardon,  gracious  liege  !" 

^'Pardon  !  for  whom  ?"  said  Henry,  with 
a  blasphemous  oath. 

*' Pardon,  your  Highness,  for  tlie  Lieutenant 
of  the  Towner ;  he  read  the  hour  wrongly. 
Alas !  the  unhappy  gentleman,  my  Lord 
Dacre,  is  even  now  hanged  at  Tyburn  !" 

^'Now,  by  the  Lord  that  made  me,"  said 
Henry,  rising  and  stamping  furiously,  '^  ye 
shall  rue  this  morning's  work  among  ye ! 
Are  you  sure  of  it  ?" 

''Alas,   too   sure!"  said   the   hypocritical 
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Chancellor.  ''  I  had  the  sad  tidings  before 
this  maiden  entered  the  presence " 

''  Ha !  "  interrupted  the  King,  turning 
suddenly  to  look  at  Joan. 

She  had  risen  to  her  feet,  and  now  stood 
white  and  rigid  as  a  statue. 

Henry  took  her  compassionately  by  the 
hand,  but  she  seemed  quite  unconscious  of 
the  royal  sympathy ;  her  widely-opened  eyes 
were  fixed  on  vacancy,  and  when  the  King 
let  go  her  cold  fingers,  they  sank  suddenly 
and  leaden-like  to  her  side. 

''Poor  wench,"  said  Henry,  "the  blow 
has  stunned  her  !  " 

He  signed  to  Lady  Herbert  to  approach. 

She  spoke  to  her,  caressed  her,  but  Joan 
seemed  utterly  heedless  of  outward  things. 

''Poor  heart!"  said  the  King.  "Lady 
Herbert,  you  had  best  lead  her  home,  and 
send  for  Dr.  Butts.  If  any  leechcraft  will 
bring  her  through  her  grief,  his  will;  and, 
by  St.  Mary,  this  matter  shall  be  seen  to. 
Ha!" 

Lady  Herbert  obeyed  the  King's  orders. 
The  kind  physician  exerted  his  utmost  care 
and  skill,  but  Joan  remained  for  hours  in  the 
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same  fearful  state ;  her  large  eyes  dilated 
and  fixed  strainingly  on  some  unseen,  but 
apparently  terrible,  spectacle. 

Dr.  Butts  bethought  himself  of  the  serving- 
man  Stephen. 

The  weeping  old  man  could  scarcely  be- 
lieve the  pale,  bewildered  maiden  to  be  his 
o^vn  bright-eyed  mistress.  He  knelt  at  her 
feet,  and  strove,  almost  like  a  faithful  dog,  to 
attract  her  notice  ;  but  in  vain. 

At  length  he  placed  before  her  eyes  a  token 
she  had  given  to  her  brother  in  childhood — 
a  crucifix  which  he  had  worn  suspended 
round  his  neck  by  a  silken  string,  and  which 
old  Stephen  had  removed  thence  when  he 
prepared  his  master's  murdered  body  for 
burial. 

Joan  gazed  at  it  at  first  dreamily ;  sud- 
denly she  put  out  her  hand  and  gi-asped  it ; 
she  kissed  it,  and  then  burst  into  passionate 
tears. 

'^  She  will  live  now,"  said  the  benevolent 
physician  ;  *'  let  her  weep  as  long  as  she 
wills." 

Spite  of  King  Henrj^'s  compassion  for  Joan, 
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he  took  no  steps  to  reverse  the  attainder  of 
the  unfortunate  family  of  De  Fienes. 

On  examining  the  packet  given  to  her  by 
her  brother,  Joan  found  that  he  confided  her 
to  the  care  of  La  Mere  Kosalie,  a  saintly  lady 
of  their  family — the  abbess  of  a  convent  near 
Paris.  Lord  Dacre  told  his  sister  that  this 
lady  had  sent  to  their  mother  an  assurance  of 
her  willingness  to  receive  Joan  in  the  event  of 
her  requiring  protection. 

Joan's  tears  flowed  fast  as  she  read  these 
tokens  of  her  beloved  brother's  tender  care 
for  her.  She  could  hearken  now  to  Ste- 
phen's account  of  his  young  lord's  noble 
and  Christian  behaviour  as  he  was  led 
through  the  streets  between  the  sheriffs  to 
Tyburn,  while  the  women  bewailed  loudly  the 
untimely  fate  of  one  so  young  and  full  of 
promise,  and  the  men  looked  on  with  down- 
cast, grief- stricken  faces. 

At  the  end  of  her  brother's  letter,  Joan 
found  this  request : 

**Do  not,  my  beloved  sister,  in  this  first 
terrible  grief,  take  up  a  hasty  purpose,  and 
adopt  the  religious  life  ;  remember  that  you 
are  now  the  only  worthy  descendant  of  De 
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Fienes.  I  have  a  foreboding  that  your 
children  will  one  day  be  lords  of  Hurst - 
monceux." 

And  so  it  proved.  Queen  Elizabeth  re- 
versed the  attainder,  and  Joan's  eldest  son 
became  Lord  Dacre,  and  restored  Hurstmon- 
ceux  to  its  ancient  splendour. 

Some  years  after  the  death  of  Lord  Dacre, 
in  a  skirmish  in  the  Low  Countries,  amonof  a 
heap  of  dead  German  mercenaries,  an  English 
knight  recognised  the  body  of  Ealph  de 
Fienes. 


THE    END. 
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